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htKfy, polaiiigitielf «i ih^ ligbt leg- u bel^d, ooaHiiom wfth 
tka i^t aitn extMided, till <lie end of tiM 6«icceedln|; seB- 
toKO ; mad so on, from Hfbt to leif^ And firon left to right, 
altormalelj., till the speech li ended. 

Greai care must be takcn^ that the pvfiil end one sentence 
completelj before he begin iinothen He must let the arm 
dn^ to the side, and coiitiiiiie) for a tnoMent^ in that pos- 
ture^ in which he concluded, befbne he poises hl^ body on 
the other leg^ and ndtes the other arm into the diagonal 
position before described ; both which f^ould be done be- 
fore he begins to pronounce the next sentence. Care must, 
also be taken in shifting the body from one ler to the other, 
that the feet do not alter their distance. In altering the po- 
sition of the body, tlie feert will necessarily alter their posi- 
tion a lit^, but this change must be made, by turning the 
toes in a somewhat different direction, without sufTerii^ 
them to shift their ground. The heels, in this transition, 
change their place, bnt not the toes. The toes may be 
considered as pivots, on which the body turns, from side 
l» side. 

If the popU^s knees are not well Ibrmed, or incline in- 
wmrds, he must be taught to keep his legs at as great a dis- 
tance as possible, and to incline his body so much to that 
side, on which the arm is extended, as to oblige him to rest 
the opposite leg upon the toe ; and this will, in a great mea- 
svve, hide the defect of his make. In the same manner. 
If the ann be too long, or the elbow incline inwards, it will 
l>e proper to nsake bbn turn tile pahn of his hand down- 
wards, so as to make it perfectly horizontal. This will 
infiiHibiy incline the elbow ontwards, and prevent the worst 
posltioa the arm can possibhr hl\ into, which is, that of in- 
clining^ the elbow to the body. This position of the hand, 
so necessarily keeps the elbow out, that it would not be im- 
proper to make the pupil sometimes practise it, though he 
may have no defect in his make ; m an occasional alteration 
of the former position to this, may often be necessary, both 
for the sake of justness and variety. These two last posi- 
tions of the legs and arms are described in Plate II. 

When the pupil has got the habit of holding his hand and 
arm properly, he may be taught to move it. In this nH>f ion 
he mfuat be careful to keep the arm from the body. He must 
neither draw the elbow backwards, nor suffer it to approach 
to the side ; but while ihp hand and lower joint of the arm 
re enrviqg towards the shonlder, the whole arm, with the 
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elbow, formifig nearly an angle Gi a square^ should more 
upwards from the shoulder, . jii' the * same position as when 
gracefully taking offthe iiat ; that is, with the elbow extend- 
ed from the side, and the upper joint o£the arm nearly on 
a line with the shoulder, and forming an angle of a square 
with the body ; (Sete Plate III.) this motion of the arm will 
naturally bring the hand, with the palm, downwards, into 
a horizontal position, and whe(n it approaches to the head, 
the arm shc^uld, with a jerk, bejsuddenly straightened into 
its first portion, at the very moment the empbatica^ word, 
is pronounced. This coincidence af the hand and voice, 
will greatly enforce the pronunciation ; and if they keep 
time, they will be in tune, as it were, to each other ; and to 
force and ene^rgy, ^d^ harmony and variety. 
' As this motion of the arm is somewhat complicated, and 
may be. found difficult to execute, it would be advisable to 
let the pupil at first speak .without any motion of the arm at 
all. After some time, he will naturally fall into a small cur- 
vature of the elbow, to beat time, as it were, to the empha- 
tic word ; and if in doing this, • he k constantly urged to 
raise the elbow, and to keep it at a distance from the body, 
the action of the arm will naturally grow up into that we 
have just described. So the diagonal position of the arm, 

. though the most graceful and easy when the body. is at rest, 
may be too difficult for boys to fail into at first ; and there^ 
fore it may be necessary, in order, to avoid the worst ex- 

^ treme, for some time, to make them extend- the arm as far 
from tho body. as they can, in a somewhat similar direc- 
tion, but higher from the ground, and inclining more to the 
back. Great care must be taken to keep the hand opep, 
and the thumb at some d^tance .from the fingers ; and par- 
ticular attention must be paid, to keeping the hand in an ex- 
act line with the lower part of the arm, so as. not to bend at 
the wrist either when it is held out, without motion, or when 
it gives the emphatic stroke. And, above all, the body 
must be kept in a stcaight line with the leg on.which it bears, 
and not suffered to bend to the opposite side. 

At first it may not be improper for the teacher, after 
placing the pupil in the .positioti, (Plate I.) to stand some 

.distance, exactly opposite to him, in the same position, the 
right and left sides only reversed.; and, while the pupil is 
speaking, to. shoiw him, by example, the action he is to 
make use of In this qase, the teacher^s left hand will cor- 
respond to the pupil's right : by which means he will s^^ 
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as in a looking-^luss, how to regulate his gesture, and will 
soon catch the method of doing it by himself. 

It is expected the master will be a little discoaraged, at 
the awkward figure hh pupil makes, in his first attempts 
to teach him. But this is no more than what happens In 
dancing, fencing, or any .other exeVclse which depends on 
habit. By practice the pupil will soon begin to feel his 
position, and be easy in it Those positions which were at 
first distressing to him, he will fall into naturally ; and, if 
they are such as are ceally graceful and becoming, (and 
such it is presumed are those which have been just describ- 
ed) they will be adopted, with more fiicility than any other 
that can be taught him. 



SECTION II. 

On the Acting of Plays at School, 

THOUGH the acting of plays at schools, has been uni- 
vecsaily supposed a very useful practice, it has of late year?* 
been much laid aside. The advants^es arising from it hai'e 
not been judged equal to the inconveniencies ; and the 
speaking of single speeches, or the acting of single scenes, 
has been, generally, substistuted in its stead. Indeed, when 
we consider the leading principle, and preyailing senti- 
ments of most plays, we shall not wonder, that they arc 
not always thought to be the most suitable employment for 
youth at school ; nor, when we reflect on the long inter^ 
ruption to the common school exercises, which the pre- 
paration for a play, must necessarily occasion, shall we think 
it consistent with general improvement. But to wave every 
objection from prudence or morality, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed, that the acting of a play is not so condu- 
cive to improvement in elocution, as the speaking of sin- 
gle speeches. 

In the first place^ the acting of plays is of all kinds of 
delivery the most difficult ; and, therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys at school. In the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much attention 
to the deportment of the body, so varied an expression of 
the passions, and so strict an adherence to character, that 
education is in danger of being dieglected ; besides, exact 
propriety of action, and a nice discrimination of the pas- 
, sions, however essential on the stage, are but of secondary 
iipportance in a school. It Is plain, open, distinct and for- 
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cBile plRommciatton, which sehool boys should aim at ; and 
not that quick trawtion from one passion to another^ that 
aj^dmess of k>ok, and that jeu de ^atrt^ as It is called, so 
essential to a tolerable dl^amatic exfaibitioi^ and which actors, 
themselyes can scarcely attain. In short, it is speakings 
rather than acting, which schojE^i boys should be taught ; 
while the perfdrmance of plays is calcinated to teach them 
acting ratiber than speaking. 

But there is a contrary extreme^ into which many teach* 
ers are apt to run^ and chiefly these who are mcapable of' 
speaking themselves ; and that is, to condemn every thing, 
which is vehement and forcible, as theatricaL It is sm old' 
trick, to. depreciate what we cannot attain : and calling a 
spirited prdnunciation theatrical^ is but an artful method of 
hiding an utter inability of ^peakmg with force and energy. 
But, though school boys ought not to be taught those nice 
touches which form the greatest difficulties in the profes- 
sion of an actor^ they should not be. too mift^h restrsdned 
from the exertion of .vxuce, so necessary to strengthening 
Uie Cleans of sound, because th<ey may sometimes be too 
loud and vociferous. Perhaps nine out of ten, instead of too 
much confidence, and too violent' a manner of speaking, 
which these teachers seem so much to dread, have, as Dr. 
Johnson calls it, a frigid equality, a stupid languor, and a 
torpid apathy. These must be roused by somefSting strong 
and excessive, or they will never rise even to- mediocrity ; 
while the few who have a tendency to rant, are very easily 
reclaimed; and ought to be treated, in pronunciation aud 
action, as Quintilian advises us to do, in composition ;/that 
is, we should rather allow of an exuberance, t^an, by too* 
much correctness, check the vigor ac^d litxuriancy of nature. 

Though school boys, therefore^ ought not tc- be taught 
the fineness of acting, they should, as much as possible, be 
accustomed to speak such speeches, as require a full, open, 
animated pronunciation ; for which purpose they should be 
confined, chieiy, to orations, odes, and such single speeches 
of plays as are in the declamatory and vehement style. 
But," as there are many scenes of plays, which are justly 
reckoned among the finest compositions in the language ; 
some of these may be adopted among the upper cla^ of 
boys, and those, more pardoularlyt, who have the best d^ 
pertments ; for action, in scenes, will be found much more 
difficult, than in single speeches. And here it will be ne^ , 
cessafy to give some additional instmetioBa respecting ac* 
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fton ; as a speaker, who deliren binwelf slagly to an audi- 
tory, and ene who addresses imother speaker, in riew of 
an auditory, are under very differeot predicaments. The 
former has only one object to address ; the latter has two. 
For if a speaker on the j^tage were to address the person he 
speaks to, without any regard tc the point of view in which 
he stands, with reject to the acAieoce, he wonld beapt to 
turn his back on them, and to f^ace himself in such posi- 
tions as would be liighly ungraceful aad disgusting. When 
a scene, therefore, is represented, it is necessary that the 
two personages who spe^, should form a sort of picture, 
and place themselves in a position ^^reeable to the laws of 
perspective. In order to do this, it will be necessary that 
each of them should stand oblfaiuely, an(d chiefly make 
use of one hand That is, supposing die stage or platform 
where they stand to be quadrangle, each speaker should, 
respec^vely, face the comer of it next to the audience ; and 
use that liaad, and rest upon that leg, which is next to the 
person he speaks to, and which is fiirtbestfrom the audience. 
This dispodtion is absolutely necessary, to form any thing 
like a picturesque grouping of objects, and without it, that 
is, if both speakers use the right hand, and stand exactly 
fronting each other, the impropriety will be palpable, and 
the spectacle disg^tkig. 

It need scarcely be noted, that if tbe^speaker in a scene, 
uses that hand which is next the audience, he ought like- 
wise to poise his body upon the same leg : This h almost 
an invariable rule in action ; the hand should act on that 
side only, on. which the body bears. Gt>od actors and 
speakers may sometimes depart from this rule, but such 
only, will know when to do it, with propriety. 

Occasion may be taken in the course of the scene, to 
change sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassioned 
speech, may cross over to the place of the other, while the 
latter, at the same moment, crosses over to the plac^ of the 
former. This, however, must" be done with great care, and 
So as to keep the back from being turned to the audience. 
But if fMs transition be performed adroitly, it will have a 
very good e&ct, in varjli^ the position of the ^eakers,and 
^ing each an opportunity of using his rigiit hand — the 
most luvoorable to ^face and repression. — And if, from so 
humble a scene as ^e school, we may be peimitted to raise 
e«r ^)bsem9tion»to the senate, it might be hlated,'thait gen- 
fteflsen on each laide of the bouse, vrhUa addressing the 
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chair, can, with grace, and propriety, only make ase of one 
hand ; namely, that which is next to the -speaker ; and it may 
be observed in passing, that to all the oth^r advantages of 
speaking which are supposed to belong to ^one side of the 
house, may be added-r-4he graceful use of the right hand. 

The better to conceive the position Qf two speakers in a 
scene, a Plate is given, rdl)re8enting their respective attt: 
tudes ; and it must be carefully noted, that when they are 
not speaking, the arms must hang in their natural place, by 
the sides : unless what is spoken by one, is of such im- 
portance, as to excite agitation and surprise in the other. 
But if we should be sparing of gesture at all times, we 
should be more particularly- so, when we are not speaking. 

From what has been laid down, it will evidently appear, 
how much more difficult and complicated is the action of 
a scene, ' than that of a single speech ; and m teaching 
both to cluldren, how necessary it is, to adopt as simple 
and easy a method as possible. The easiest method of con- 
veying instruction,, in this point, will be sufficiently diffi- 
cult ; and therefore, the avoiding of awkwardness and im- 
propriety, should be more the object of instruction, thUn 
the conveying of beauties. 

There are, indeed, some masters, who are against teach- 
ing boys any action at all, and are for leaving them in this 
point entirely to nature. It is happy, however, that they 
do not leave that action to nature, which is acquired by danc-. 
ing ; the deportment of their pupils would soon convince 
them they, were imposed on by the sound of words. Im- 
proved JEtnd beautiful nature is the object of the painter's 
pencil, the poet's pen, and the rhetorician's action, and not 
that sordid and common nature, which is perfectly rude ancT 
uncultivated. Nature directs us to art, and art selects and 
polishes the beauties of nature : It is not sufficient for ail or- 
ator, says Quintilian, that he is a man : he must be an im- 
proved and cultivated man ; he must be a man, favoured 
by nature and fashioned by. art. 

But, the necessity of adopting some method of teaching 
action, is too evident to need proof. . Boys will infallibly 
contract some action ; to require them to stand stock still 
while they are spealdng an impassioned speech, is not 
only exacting, a very difficult task from them, but is, in t 
great measure, checkii^ their natural :exertion0. If thf 
are left to themselves, they will, in all probability, fall in 
very wild and ungraceful action, which, when once forme* 
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into habit, can scarcely ever be corrected : Giving them, 
therefore, a general outline of good action, must be of the 
ntmost conseqnence to their progress and impjroreiqent in 
pronunciation. 

The great nse, therefore, of a system of action lilce tiie 
present, is, that a boy will never be embnrraased, for want 
of knowing what to do with iiis legs and arms ; nor will he 
l>estow that attention on liis acttoo, which ought to be di- 
rected to his pronunciation ; he will always be in a position 
which will not dii^race his figure, and when tliis gestae is 
easy to him, it may serve as a groundwork to sometliing 
- iHorc perfect : he may either by his own genius or his mas- 
ter's instructions, build some other action upon it, which 
may, in time, give it additional force and variety. 

TIhis, what seemed either unHrorthy the attention, or too 
difficult for the execution of others, the author o{ the pre- 
sent publication has ventured to attempt A conviction of 
the necessity of teaching some system of action, and the 
abundant success of the present system, in one of tlie most 
respectable academies near London, has determined him 
to publish it, for the use of such seminaries as make En- 
glish pronunciation a part of their discipline. 

It may not be useless to observe, that boys should be 
classed in tliis, as in every other kind of instruction, accord- 
ing to their abilities ; that a class should not consist of more 
than ten ; that about eight or ten lines of some speech should 
be read first by the teadiers, then by the boy who reads best, 
and then by the rest in order, all having a book of the same 
kind, and all reading the same portion. This portion they 
must be ordered to get by heart against the next lesson ; 
and then the first boy must speak i^ standing at some dis- 
tance before the rest, in the manner directed In the Plates ; 
the second boy must succeed him, and so on till they have 
all spoken. Aflter which another portion must be read them, 
which they must read and speak in the same* manner as 
before. When they have gone through a speech in this 
manner by portions, the two or three first boys may be or- 
dered, against the next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; 
the next leMn, two or three more, and so on to the rest 
Tliis will excite emulation, and give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity of ranking them according to their merit 
C 
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SECTION m. , 

Hules for expressing^ with propriety^ the princinal Pussitms 
and Humors^ which occur in Readings or public Speaking. 

EVERY jmrt of the human frame Contributes to expreat 
the passions ai|d emotions of the mind, and to show in gene* 
ral its present state. The head i» sometimes erected, some- 
times hung d6wa, sometknes drawn suddenly back with 
an air of disidain, sometimes shows by a nod a particular 
person, or object : gives assent, or denial, by different mo<- 
tions ^) threatens by «wie sort of moTcment, approves by 
another, and expresses suspicion by a tlurd* 

The arms are sometinies both thrown out, sometimes the ^ 
right alone. Somettoftei they are Hfled up as high as the ' 
face, to express wonder; sometimes lield out before the 
breast, to show fear ; spread forth with the hands open to 
express desire ;or affection ; the hands clapped in surprise, 
and in sudden joy and grief; the right hand clenched, and 
the arms brandished, to threaten ; the two arms set akimbo, 
^to look big, and express contempt or courage. With the 
hands we solicit, we refuse, we promise, we threaten, we 
dismiss, we invite, we entreat, we express aversion, fear, 
doubting, denial, askkig, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, 
<^onfession, penitence. With the hands we describe and 
point out all circumstances of time, place, and manner of 
what we relate ; we excite the passions of others, and sooth 
them ; we approve and disapprove^ permit or prohibit, ad- 
mire or despise. The hands serve us instead of many sorts 
of words, and where the language of the tongue is unknown^ 
that of the hands is understood, being universal, and com- 
mon ^o all nations. 

The legs advance, or* retreat, to express desire or aver- 
sion, love or hatred,^ coursige or fear, and produce exulta- 
tion, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stsimping of the foot 
expresses earnestness, anger and threatening. 

Especially the face, beii(ig furnished with a variety of 
muscles, does more in expressinQ^ the passions of the mind 
than the whole human frame besides. The cluiige of colour 
(in white people) shows, by turns, anger by redness,. «nd 
sometimes by paleness, fear likewise by p^ileness, and shame 
by blushing. Every feature contributes its part. The 
mouth open, shows one state of mind ; shut, another; the 
gnashing of the teeth, another. The forehead smooth, eye- 
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hrows arched aad ttgj, tiiow traaquinitj or joy. Mirth 
opens tite month towards the ears, crisps the nose, half shuts 
the eyes, and sometimes fills them with tears. The front 
wrinkled into frowns, and the eyebrows overiianglngf the 
eyes, like clonds, fraught with tempest, show a mind agi- 
tated with fury. Ahore all, the eye shows the rery spirit in 
a Tidble form. In erer^ different state of mind, it assumes 
a dUBerent appearance. Joy brightens and opens it. Grief 
half closes, and drowns It in tears. Hatred and anger flash 
from it like lightning^. Lore darts from It in glances, tike 
the orient beam. Jealousy and squinting envy, dart their 
eontflgiras blasts from the ey#. AnA devotion raises it to 
the skies, asif thesonl of the holy man were going to take 
Its ffight to hearen. 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears in a wonder- 
einsly striking, manner. In the worin of the painter and sta- . 
tttary ; who hare the delicate art of makii^ the flat canyass 
attd roAky marble irtter erery passion of the human mind, 
and touch the soul of the spectator, as If the picture, or sta- 
tiie, spoke the pathetic language of Shakespeare. It is no 
won^r then, that masterly action, jc^ed with powerful elo^ 
ieuHoB, should be irresistible. Aad the variety of expres- 
sion) by looks and gestures, is so great, tliat, as Is well 
known, a whole play can be represented witheut a word 
spoken. 

The following are, I believe, the principal pasdons, hu- 
mors, sentiments, and Intentions which are to be expressed 
fay speech and action. And 1 hope it wlH be allowed by 
the reader, that it is nearly In the following manner, that 
nature expresses them. 

TranquilHty^ or aptUky^ appears by the composure of the 
countenance, and general repose o{ the body and limbs, , 
without the exertion of any one muscle. The countenance 
open ; the forehead smooth ; the eyebrows arched ; th^ 
mouth just not shut ; and the eyes passing with an easy 
motion frtsm object to object, but not dwelling long upon 
any one. 

C^teer/kdneu^ adds a smile, opening the mouth a little 
mure. 

Affft& or laughitr^ opens the mouth still more towards 
the ears ; crii^ the m^ ; lessens the aperture of the eyes ; 
a»d sometimes fills them wi^ tears ; shakes and convulses 
die whole frame ; giving considerable pain, which occa- 
sions holdii^ the sides. 
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- RailUry^ io sport, without real anitnosity, puts (m tbe 
aspect of cheerfalness. The tone of voice is sprightly. 
With contempt, or disgost, it casts a look asqnint, from 
time to time, at the object ; and quits the cheerful aspect 
for one mixed between an affected grin and sourness. The 
upper lip is drawn up with an air of disdain. The arms 
are set akimbo on tlie hips ; and the right hand now and 
tlien thrown out toward the object, us if one were gouig to 
^ strike another a slight backhand blow. The pitch of*4he 
voice rather loud, the tone arch and sneerii^, the sentences 
short; the expressions satirical, with mock praise inter- 
inixed. There are instances of raillery in scripture iHelf, as 
1 Kings xviii, and Isa. xliv: It is not, therefore, beheath 
the dignity of the pulpit orator, occasionally to use it, in the 
cause of virtue, by exhilHting vice in a ludicrous appear- 
ance. Nor should 1 think raillery unworthy the attention 
of the lawyer ; as it may occasionally come in, not unuse- 
fully, in his pleadings, as well as any other stroke of oma^ 
ment, or entertainments. 

Buffoonery^ assumes an arch, sly, leering gravit3^ Mu^ 
not quit its serious aspect, though all should laugh to 
burst ribs of steel. This command of face is somewhat 
difEcult ; though not so hard, I should think, as to restrain 
the contrary syfeipatby) I mean of weeping with those who 
weep. 

Joy^ when sudden and violent, expresses itself by clap- 
ping of hands, and exultation or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide ; perhap? filled with tears ^ often raised to 
heaven, especially by devout persons. The countenance 
is smiling, not composedly, but with features a^ravated. 
The voice rises, from time to time, to very high notes. 

Delight or Pleasure^^ as when one is entertained, or ra- 
vished with music, painting, oratory, or any such elegancy, 
^ shows itself by the looks, gestures, and utterance of joy; 
but moderate. 

Gravity or Seriousness^ the mind fixed upon some impor- 
tant subject, draws down the eyebrows a little, casts down, 
or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the mouth, 
and pinches the lips close. The posture of the body and 
limbs is composed^ and without much motion. The speech, 
if any, slow and solemn; the tone- unvarying. 

Inquiry^ into an obscure svbject^ fixes the^body in one 
posture, the head stooping, and the eye poring, the eye- 
brows drawn down. . 
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Jtf i wli ati, te ao esteemed) or csipeiior character, has the 
same aspect'; and inquires sileDce; the eyes oAen cast 
4ofrB %kpGa the {ground ; aometimes fixed on the speaker ; 
hut not too pertly. 

Modtity or Syihmiuian^ henda the bodv forward ; levels 
the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet of the superior cha- 
racter. The ¥oiiBe low ; the tonesabmigsiTe, and words few. 

P^rpUxky^ ar Anxietff^ which k always attended with 
aooie degree of fear and uneasiness, draws all the parts of 
Ihe bo4y together^ gathers up the arms apon the breast, 
vniess one hand covers the eyes, or mbs the forehead; 
drawji down the eyebrows ; hangs tlie head upon the breast ; 
45asts down tl^ eyes, shuts and pinches the eyelids close ; 
shuts the mouth, and pinches the lips close, or bites them, 
i^ttddenly the whole body ia^wbemently agitated. The 
{>erson wal^ about busily, stapHabruptiy. Then he taUui 
to Jbimseli^ qr makius .f^rkaaces. If lie speaks to another, 
his pauses are very lon|^ ; the tone of iiis voice unvarying, 
and his sentences broken, expressing half, and keeping in 
Jialf of what arises in lus mind. 

Vtxation^ occasioned by some real or imaginary mlsfor> 
tune, agitates tlie whole frame ; and besides expressing it- 
aelf with the looka, gestures, restlessness, and tone of per•^ 
plexity, it .adds complaint, fretting and lamenting. 
. PUy^ a mixed passion of lore and grief, looks down upon 
distress with lifted hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; mouth 
open; and features drawn together. Its expression, as to 
looks and gesture^, is the same with those of suffering, ($tt 
SufftrvjUg) but more moderate, as the painful feelings are 
only sympathetic, and therefore one remove, as it were, 
more ^stant.from the soul, than what one feels in his own 
jierson.. 

Griefs sudden imd violent, expresses itself by beating the 
head ; grovelling on the groimd, tearing of garments, hair 
and flesh; scrcrimiog aloud, weeping, stamping with the 
feet, lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven ; hur- 
rying to and fro, running distracted, or fainting away, some- 
times without recovery. Sometimes violent grief produces 
a torpid silence, resembliiig total apathy. 

MekmckfUy^ or fixed grief, is gloomy, sedentary, motion- 
less. The lower jaw ialls; the lips pale, the eyes are cast 
^ftown, half shut, eyelids swelled ami red or livid, teai:s trick- 
ling silent and unwiped ; with a total inattention to every 
tliMg that passes. Words, if any, few, and those dragged 
C 2 
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oat, rather than spoken ; the accents weak, ami inteimpted, 
sighs breaking into the middle of sentences itnd words. 

Despair^ as in a condemned criminal, or One who has 
lost all hop^ of salvation, bends the eyebrows downward; 
clouds the forehead ; rolls the eyes round frightfully ; opens 
the mouth towards the cars; bites the lips; widens the 
nostrils ; gnashes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beast. 
The heart is too mnch^hardened to suffer tears io flow; 
yet the eyeballs will be red and inflamed like those of an 
animal in a rabid state. The head is hung down upon the 
breast. The arms are bended at the elbows ; the fists are 
clenched hard ; the veins und muscles swelled ; the skin 
livid ; and thci whole body strained and violently agitated ; 
groans, expressive of inward torture, more frequently ut- 
tered than words. If aMgwords, they are few, and ex- 
pressed with a sullen, edpfr bitterness ; the tone of voice 
often loud and furious. As it often drives people to dis> 
traction, and self murdier, it can hardly be overacted by 
one, who would represent it. 

Fear^ violent and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
montn; shortens the nose f draws down the eyebrows; 
gives IJje cpuntenance an air of wildness; coveiiit with a 
deadly j aleness ; draws back the elbows parallel w:>h the 
sides ; lifts !?p the open hands, the fingers together, to the 
height of the breast, so that the pjilms face the dreadful 
objecjt, as shields opposed-'figainst it. One foot is drawn 
Imck behind the other, so that the body seems shrinking 
from t^.e danger, and putting itself in a postnre for flight. 
. The heart beats violently s the breath is fetched quick and 
short ; the whole body is thrown into a general .tremor. 
The voice is weak and trembling ; the sentences are short, 
and the meaning confused and incoherent. Immiaent dan- 
ger, real or fancied, produces in timorous persons, as wo- 
men and children, violent shrieks without any articulate 
sound of words ; and sometimes irrecoverably confounds 
the undei*standing : produces fainting, which is sometimes 
followed by death. 

Shame^ or a sense of one's appearing tO a disadvantage, 
before one's fellow creatures ; turas away the face from 
the beholders ; covers it with blushes ; hangs the head ; easts 
down the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows ; either strikes 
the person dumb, or, if he attempte to say any thing in bis 
own defence, causes his tongue to faulter, and confounds his 
' utterance ; and puts him upon making a thousaBd gestures 
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nd gfrimaccs, to keep himaelfin conntenanee ; all of whkh 
only heighten the confusioo of his appearance. 

Renupne^ or a painful seme of guilt, casta down the coun- 
tenance, and cloads it with ansde^ ; hangs down the head, 
draws the ejehrows down upon the eyes. The right hand 
heats the hreast. The teeth gnash with angnlsh. The 
whole hody is strained and violently agitated. If this strong 
remorse is succeeded b}*- the more gracious disposition of 
penitence, or contrition ; then the eyes are raised (but with , 
great appearance of doubting and fear) to the throne of 
heavenly mercy ; and immediately cast down again to the 
earth. Then floods of team are seen to flow. The knees 
arc bended ; or the lK>dy prostrated on the ground. The 
arms are spread in a supplkint posture, and the voice of de* 
precation is uttered with siglis, groans, timidity, hesitation, 
and tiremblhig. 

Cmnrage^ steady and cool, opens the countenance, gives 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents are 
strong, fuUmottthed and articulate ; the voice firm and even. 

Boofttn^, ot affected courage, is loud, blustering, threat- 
ening. The eyes stare ; the eyebrows drawn down ; the 
face red and bleated ; the mouth pouts out ; the voice hol- 
low and thundering ; the arms are set akimbo ; the head 
oden nodding in a menadng manner; and the right fist, 
clenched, is brandished, from time to time, at the person 
threatened. - The right foot is oAen stamped upon the 
*ground, and the legs take such large strides, and the steps 
are so heavy, that the earth seems to tremble under them. 

Pride, assumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aspect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eye- 
brows consideraUy drawn down ; the mouth i>outing out, 
mostly shut, and the lips pinched close. The words walk 
out astmt, with a slow, stiff", bombastic affectation of im- 
portance. The arms generally akimbo, and the legs at a 
distance from one another, taking large tragedy strides. 

OMtne-^, adds tp the aspect of pride, a dogged sour- 
ness, like that of malice. See Malice. 

Authwrity, opens the countenance ; but draws down the 
eyebrows a little, so far as to give the look of gravity. 
See Chrmnty. 

C&mmandU^, requires an air a little more peremptory, 
with a look a little severe or stem. Theiiand is held out, 
and moved toward the person, to whom the order is given, 
with the pahn upwards, and the head nods tpward him. 
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and pushga tke Mod from one witk the psilni downward, 4M 
K goinf to hiy it upon the perB<N[i, to hold hkn down im« ~ 
iboveabte, thai he naiay iu)t do what is forbidden him. 

AffUiming^ especially with a judicial oatl^ is expressed by 
lilting the open light band, and eyes, toward heaven ; ior, if 
Cronsdenee is s(ppealed to, by layiog the right hand upqp 
the breast. 

Den^g^ Is expressed by pinching the open right hand 
from one; and turning the lace the contrary way. See 

D^eringj kk teatiment, may be ejyressed as refusing. 
Sec R^jMsihg, 

Agreeimg in dpwtMi,, or ormviCjCie*, as granting. See 
ChwUing* ' 

Exhorting, as by a general at the head of lus army, re- 
qoibes a kind, complacent look ; unless natter of okeoce 
has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

JiudJ^'fif, demands a grave, steady Joek, with deep atten- 
tion, the cOuntetmnce altogether clear frcwi any appearance 
of either disgust or favour. The accents slow, distinct, 
emf>hatical, accompanied with little action, and that veiy 
grmtei * 

Rtptyving, puts on a stern aspect, roughens the voice, 
and it aceompanied with gestures npt much different from 
those of threatening^ but not so lively, 

Acqukting, is performed with a benevolent, tranquil coun- 
tenance, and tone of Y^lce ; the right hand, if not both, 
open, w«ved gently toward the person acquitted, expressing 
dismission. See Di»mi$ni^. 

Cim^kmning, assumes a severe look, but mixed with pity. 
The sentence is to be expressed as witk reluctance. 

Teaohikg, eaqplaiaing, inculcating, or giving orders to an 
inferior, requires an air of superiority to be assumed. The 
features- ar6 to be composed to an authoritative gravity. 
The eye steady, and open, the eyebrows a little drawn down 
over it ; but not so much as to look surly or dogmatical. 
The totie of ipoice varyii^ according as the emphasis re- 
qnires, of which a good desd is necessary in exptpssing mas- 
ter of this sort The pitch of the voice to be stroaf^. and 
eleor ; the articulation distinct ; the utterance dow, and the 
manner peTein{>toTy. This is the proper manner of pro- 
.^ovfeK^iog the commandments in the communion offic#« 
But {i tan sqrry to say it) thoy are too commonly iipeke^ 
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In the tame maniier m tiiepnjen, thim which nothing can 
be more imnnttmL ^ 

Pardoning^ diffen from acquitting, in that the latter 
means clearing a penon aAer. a trial of gnilt : whereas the 
former supposes guilt, and signilies merely delivering the 
guilty person fi^m punishment Pardcming requires some 
degree of severity of aspect and tone of voice, because the 
pardoned person is not an object of entire unsiixed appro* 
Imtion, otherwise its expression is much the same as grant- 
ing. See Grcmting. 

Arguing^ requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect, and a 
clear, slow, emphatlcal accent, with much demonstration 
hj the hand. It differs from teaching (see Teaching) in 
that the look of awthority is not wanted in arguing. 

Dumisfing^ with approbation, is done with a kind aspect 
iM tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently waved to- 
ward the person ; with displeasure, besides the look and 
tone of V4^ce wMch snit displeasure, the hand is hastily 
thrown out toward the person dismissed, the back part to- 
vrard hioi) the countenance at the same time turned away 
from him. 

Rejmnng^ when accompaided with displeasure, is ex* 
pressed nearly in the same way. Without displeasure, it is 
done with a visible rehietaBce, which occasions ih^ bring- 
ing out ^e words slowly, with such a shake of the head, 
and shrug of the shoulders, as Is natural upon hearing of 
somewhat, which gives us concern. 

Granting^ when done with unreserved good wiU, is accom- 
panied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voic^ ; the right 
hand pressed to the left breast, to signify how heartily the 
favotsr is gmnted, and Uw bene&ctor^s joy in conferring it. 

Dependence. See Moduty. 

Feneraitwi^ or worsiiipplng, comprehends several articles, 
as ascription, confession, remorse, intercession, thanksgiv- 
ing, deprecation, petition, &c. Ascription of honour and 
praise to the peeriess supreme Majesty of heaven, and con- 
fession and deprecation, are to be uttered with all that hu- 
mility of looks and gesture, wMch can exhibit the most pro- 
found self abasement and annihilation, before One, whose 
superiority is infinite. The head is a little raised, but with 
the most apparent timidity and dread ; the eye is Med, but 
immediately cast down again or closed for a moment ; the 
eyebrows are drawn dowir in the most respectful manner ; 
Hie features, and the whole body and limbs, are all compos- 
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«^ l» ibe moet prefound gravitj; <me pasture ^eontiiHiiiig, 
withoat eonsideralitle change, during tlie whoka perfonn- 
ance of Ihe ^ty. The knees bended, or the whole body 
prostrate^ of if ihe posture be standfaig, which ecriptgyre 
does not disallow, bending forward, as ready to prostrate 
itself. The arms spread out^ bdt modestly, as high as the 
breast | the hands open. Tlie tone of the Voice will be tub^ 
mla^Te, tiMd, e%ual, tremtilingp, weak, auppUaftt The 
words w31 be broug^ out wklT a risU^ anxiety and diffi- 
dence, approaching to hesitation'; few and slaw; aotbii^ 
of rain repetition, harangue, flowers of riietoric, or affect- 
ed figures of speech ; allsimplidty, humility, and lowliness, 
such as bec<>mes a reptile of tistt dust, when presumii^ to 
addresss Him, wboae greatness is. treasendous beyond «U 
created cooftiipilon. m intetcession for our fellow crea- 
tures which is presertbed'in the aciijrtures, and ift thanhsgHlN 
ing, thecountenance wiil natunilly assume a small degree of 
c^erfufaiesS) beyond wiiat It was clothed with in coi^esaion 
of sin, and dfeprecatloii of punhhmfut. But ali aiected <»^ 
nament of speech or gesture in devotkn,. deserves the sevec- 
est censure, as being somewhat much worse than absurd. 

Rt^peti^ for a jttptfHbr, p«b oa theJookif and gesture of 
taodeity. See Modisty^ 

H6pt, br^htens the counteMwce ; arefces the eyebrows ; 
gives tbe ey«s an eager, wishful look ; epenlB the drouth to a 
half smile ; bends ^e body a little fomsardi the feet equal i 
spreads the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the ob- 
ject of its f ot^flngs; The toM of ^e voice is eager, and un- 
evenly iaclii^g to that of joy ; blat oarhed by a degree of 
doubt and anxiety. Desl^ diffsrs from h<^ as to expres- 
sion, in this particular, that tiiere is more af^arance ef 
doubt and anxiety in the former, than in the latter. For it 
is one thing to desire what is agreeaUe, and another to have 
a prospect of actually obtain^ it 

Desiftj expresses Hself by beading the body Anrward, and 
stretching the arms toward the tdi^ect as to grasp it The 
countenance smiUag, b«t es^r and wishful ; the. eye wide 
open, and eyebrows raised ; the nM>nth open, tone of vo&ce 
suppliant, but lively and eheerful, ualess there be distress 
as wen as desire ; the expression fluent and eo;^us ; if no 
words are used, sighs instead, oi them ; but this is chiefly in 
distress. / _ 

Lvoe^ f successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. 
The forenead is- smoothed and enlarged ; Ihe eyebrows ave 
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arclwd ; tlie month « Utde ofien, audi smillnf ; iht eyM 
hmgvMlng ftnd half thut, dont upon the belorod object 
The counteDance assumed the ea^r and wkhful look of de- 
sire. ; (see Duire) but mixed with rni air of tatisfactloii and 
repose. The accents are soft and winning ; tlie tone of voice 
persuasive, flatt^ringfpathetic, various, musical, rapturoas, 
as in joy. (See Joy.) The attitude much the same with 
that of doslre. Sometimes hMt IhuuIb pressed eagerly to 
the bosoip. Love unsuccessAil, adds an air of anxiety and 
melancholy. See Perplexity and MeUm^oly* 

Ghfing^ inviting^ s^hdiing, and soch liice actions, wliicfa 
soppose some degree of afiecdoH, real or pretended, are ac- 
companied with much Hie smne lo<d» and gestures as ex« 
press love ; but more moderate. 

Wonder^ or amasement,* T without ai\y other imtruin^ 
pasdon, as l&ve^ ateem^ kc) opens the eyes, and makes 
them appear veiy prominent ; sometimes raises them to the 
skies ; but oftener, and more expressively, fixes them on the 
object ; if tho cause of tlie pttsston be a present and visible 
object, with the look, ail except the wildness, of fear. ^See 
Fear.) If the Imnds hold any thing, at the time when the 
object of wonder appears, they immediately "let it ^op, 
unconscious ; and the whole body fixes in th^ oontracled^ 
stooping posture of amaaement ; tlie month open ; the 
hands held up open, nearly in the arttitude of Fear. (See 
F<ar.) Tlie first excess of this passion sto]^ all utterance. 
But it makes amends afkerwardi l>y a copious 'flow of words 
and exclamations. 

Adtnir<Uum^ a ndxed passion, consisting of wonder, with 
love or esteem, takes away the fandliar gesture, and expres- 
sion of simple lovie. (See L&bt.) Keeps the respectful 
look and attitude. (See Moduty and Venaretum^ The 
^es^are open wide, and now and tnen raised towanl neaven. 
The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. The tone 
of the voice rapturous. * This passion expresses itself copi* 
ously, making great use of the figure h3rperbole! 

GnOiiude^ puts on an aspect full of t^omplacency. (See 
Love.) If the object of it is a <^aractcr greatly superior, 
it expresses much submission. (See Madeity,) The right 
hafid pressed upon the breast accompanies very properly, 
the expression of « sincere and hearty sensibility of obli<* 
gation. 

Omie^ity^ as of a busy body, opens the eyes and mouth, 
Wnglhens^tbene^, bendd the b^ foi^ard, and fixes it hi 
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one postare, with the hands nearly in that of admiris^ion. 
(See AdniiraHon.—See ako Desire, AiUntion^ Hope^ /»- 
qmry^ and Perplexity,) 

Persuasion, puts on the looks of moderate love. (See 
Loroe,) Its accents are soft, flattering, empbatical, apd 
articulate. 

Tempting, or wheedling, expresses itself much in the 
same way ; only carrying the fawnhig part to excess. 

Promising, is expressed with benevolent looks, the, nod 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person, to whom the promise is made : the paims upwards. 
The sincerity of the promiser may be expressed by laying 
the right hand gently on the breast 

Affectation, (Hsplays itself in a thousand different ges* 
tures, motions, airs, and looks, according to the character 
which the person affects. Affectation of learning gives a 
stiff formality to the whole person. The words come stalk- 
ing out with the pace of a funeral processioh ; and every 
sentence has the solenmity of an oracle. Affectation of 
piety turns up the goggling whites of the eyes to heaven^ . 
as if the person were in a trance, and fixes them in that 
posture so long that the brain of the beholder grows giddy. 
Th^n comes up deep gnjmbling, a holy groan from the 
lower parts of the thorax ; but so tremendous.in sound, and 
so long protracted, that you expect to see a goblin rise, like cm 
an exhalation through the solid earth. Then he begins to 
rock from side to side, or backward and fcMrward, like an 
aged pine on the side of a hill, when a brisk wind blows. 
The hands are clasped together, and oflten lifted, and the 
head often shaken with foolish vehemence. The tone of 
the voice is canting, or sing song lullaby, not much distant 
from an Irish howl ; and the words godly doggerel. Affec- 
tation of beauty, and killing, puts a fine woman by turns 
into all sorts of forms, appearances, and attitudes, but ami- 
able ones. She undoes by art, or rather by awkwardness, 
(for true art conceals itself) all that nature had done for her. 
Nature formed her almost an angel, and she, with infinite 
pains, makes herself a monkey. Therefore, this species of 
affectation is easily imitated, or taken off. Make as many, 
and as ugly grimaces, motions, and gestures as can be made ; 
and take care that nature never peep out ; and you repre- 
sent coquetish affectation to the life. 

Sloth, appears hy yawning, dozing, snoring, the head 
dangling aometimes to one side, sometimes to the other. 
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tbe anas and kgs fltrcvtched out, and every sinew of Uie body 
onstroiig, the eyes heary or closed ; the words, if any, crawl 
out of the moath, but half formed, scarce audible to any 
ear, and broken off in the middle by powerful sleep. 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimitable 
Shakespeare bias in his tragedy of Macbeth, drawn out a fine 
scene) are said to have their ^yes open ; though they are not 
the more for that, conscious of any thing but the dream, 
which has got possession of their imagination. I never saw 
one of those persons; therefore cannot describe their manner 
from nature ; but I suppose, their speech is pretty much 
like that of persons dreaming, inarticulate, incoherent, and 
very different, in its tone, from what it is when waking. 

Intoxicatum^ shows itself by the eyes half shut, sleepy, 
stupid, inflamed. An idiot smile, a ridiculous surliness, 
or affected brayado, disgraces the bloated countenance. 
The mouth open, tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without 
articulation enoi^h for any ear to take it in, and unworthy 
of attention, if it could be taken in. The bead seems too 
heavy for the neck. The anos dangle from the shoul- 
ders, as if they were almost cut awry, and hung by shreds. 
The legs totter and bend at the knees, as ready to sink un- 
der the weight of the reelii^ body. And a general inca- 
pacity, corporeal and mental, exhibits human nature sunk 
below the brutal. 

Aigcr^ (violent) or rage, expresses itself with rapidity, 
interruption, noise, harshness and trepidation* The neck 
stretched out ; the head forward, often |u>dding and shaken 
in a menacing manner, against the object of the passion. 
The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolling- and sparkling^ 
the eyebrows drawn down over them ; and the forehead 
wrinked into clouds. The jiostrils stretched wide ; every 
vein swelled ; every muscle strained; the breast heaving, 
and the breath fetched hard. ^ The mouth open, and drawn 
on each side toward the ears, showing the teeth in a gnash- 
ing posture.. The face bloated, pale, red, or sometimes 
alniost black. The feet stamping ; the right arm often 
thrown out, and menacing with the clenched fist shaken, 
^and a general and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Peevishness^ or ill naturi^, is a lower degree of anger ; ard 
is therefore expressed in the above manner, only more mod- 
erate ; with half sentences and l^roken speeches, uttered 
hastily ; the uppei' lip drawn up disdainfully ; the eyes 
asquint upon the object of displeasure. 
D 
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Mcdiee^ or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes witli the tesetii ; 

sends blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the mouth to^ 
ward the ears ; clenches both fists, and bends the elbows 
in a straining manner. The tone of voice and expression, 
, are much the same' with that of anger f but the pitch not 
so load. 

Envyy is a little more moderate in its gestures, ^ tJian' 
malice ; but much the 8«ne in kind. 
Revenge^ expresses itself as matice. 
Cruelty, (See Angtr^ Avexsion^ Malice^ and the other 
irascible passions.) 

Complainings as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
distorts the features ; almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
. raises them wishftilly ; opens the mouth ; gnashes with the 
teeth ; draws up the upper lip ; draws down the head upoa' 
the bi^ast, and the whole body together. The arms 
are violently bent at the elbows, and the fists strongly 
clenched. The voice is uttered in groans, lamentations, 
and violent screams.- Extreme torture produces fainting 
and death. 

Fatigue^ from severe labour, giifes a general languor to 
the whole, body. The countenance is dejected. (See 
Grief.) The arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting, or 
lying along, be not the posture, stoops^ as in old age. (See 
Dotage.) The legs, if walking, are dragged heavily along^, 
and seem at every step ready to bend under the weight of 
the body. The vftice 1b weak, and the words hardly enough 
articulated to be ulMlerstood. 

Aversion^ or hatred, expressed to, or of any person or 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates ; the hands, 
at the same time, thrown out spread, as if to keep it off. 
The face turned away from that side toward which the 
hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and asquint 
the same way the hands are directed ; the eyebrows drawn 
downwards ; the upper lip disdainfully drawn up ; but the 
teeth set. The pitch of the voice loud ; the tone chid- 
ing, and unequal, surly, vehement. The sentence short 
fmd abrupt. 

CommendoHon^ or approbation, from a superior, puts on 
the aspect of love, (excluding desire and respect) and ex- 
presses itself in a mild tone of voice ; the arms gently 
spread; the palms of the hands toward the person ap* 
proved. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army by a 
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genersd, is exprease^ with tooM part •£ the looks and ac* 
tioDs of courag^. 

Jeahu9ff^ would be likely io be well expressed bygone 
who had of^ea seen prisoners tortnxed in the dnngeons of 
the inqiiisitioii, or who hadfS&en what the dungeons of the 
inquisition are the best earthly emblem of; I mean hell. 
For next to being in the Pope's or in Satan's prison, is the 
torture of iiim who is posseised with the spirit of jealousy. 
Being a mixture of pasttons directly contrary to one ano- 
ther, the person, whose 4oul is the seat of such canAmon 
and tumult, must be in as much greater misery than Pro- 
metheus, with the vulture tearii^ his MTer, as the pains of 
the mind are greater than those of tlie bod^. Jealousy is 
a ferment of lovt^ hairtdj Hope^ J^j whamt^ atmity^ sum- 
^^iciouj grirff pt%, tmty^ p^^i rage^ cmefty, vengMue^ 
madness^ and if there be any other tormenting passion, 
which can agitate the human mind. Therefore io express 
^alousy w-ell, requires that one know how to represent 
justiy ail the$e passions h^ turns. (See Luve, Haired, &c.) 
And often, several of them together. Jealousy shows ii- 
self by restlessness, peevishness, thoughtfnkiess, anxiety, 
nbsence of mindl Sometimes It bmrsts out in piteous com- 
.plaint, and weeping ; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
wen, lights up the countenance into a momentary smile. 
Immediately the face clouded with a general gloom, shows 
ihe mind overcast again with horrid snspicsons and fright- 
ful Ima^ations. Then the arms are folded upon the 
breast; the fists viol^itly clenched; the rolling, bloody 
eyes dart fury. He hurries to and fpo ; he has no more 
rest than a ship in a troubled sea, the sport of winds and 
waves. Again he composes himself .a Httie to reflect on 
the charms of the suspected person. She apiiears to his 
imagination like the sweetness of the rising dawn. Then 
his monster breeding £eincy represents her as false as she b 
fair. Then he roars out as one on the rack, when the cruel 
engine rends every joint, a\id every sinew bursts. Then 
he throws. himself on the ground. He beats his head 
against the pavement. Then he sprh^ up, and with 
the look and action of a fury, bursting hot from the abyss, 
he snatciies the ix^trument of death, and after ripping up 
the bosom of > the loved, suspected, hated, lamented fair one, 
he stabs himself tj> the heart, and exhibits a striking proof, 
how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, when agitated by 
an k^mal passion. ' 
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Dotage^ or infirm old age, shows itself by talkatiyeness, 
boasting of the past, hoUowness of eyes and cheeks, dimness 
of fight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents, through de- 
fault of teeth, scarce intel%ibie ; arms weak, knees totter- 
ing, head paralytic, hollow couching, frequent expectom- 
tion, breathless wheezing, laborious groaning, the body 
stooping under the insupportable load of years which soon 
^ali crush it into the dust, from whence it had its origin. 

Folly^ that of a natural idiot, gives the face an habitual 
tnoughtless, brainless grin. The eyes dance from object to 
object, withbdt ever fixing steadily upon any one. A thou- 
sand difierent and incoherent passions, looks and gestures, 
speeches and absurdities, are played off every moment. 

Distraction^ opens the eyes to a frightful wideness ; rolls 
them hastily and widely from object to object; distorts 
every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all parts of 
the body ; rolls in the dust ; foams at the mouth ; utters 
with hideous bellowings, execrations, blasphemies, and all 
that is fierce and outrageous ; rushing furiously otk all who 
approach ; and if not restrained, tears its own flesh and 
destroys itself. 

Sickness^ has infirmity and feebleness in every motion and 
utterance. The eyes dim and almost closed ; cheeks pale 
and hollow ; the jaw fallen ; the head hung down, as if too 
neavy to be supported by the neck. " A general inertia pre- 
vails. The voice trembling; the utterance through the 
nose ; every sentence accomptwied with a groan ; the hand 
shaking, and the knees tottering under the body ; or the 
body stretched helpless on the bed. 

Fainting^ produces a sudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every sinew and ligament un- 
strung. The colo^ files from the vermilion cheek ; the 
sparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as help- 
less and senseless as a mass of clay, to which, by its colour 
and appearance, it seems hastening to resolve itself. Which 
leads me to conclude with 

Death^ the awful end of all ficsh ; which exhibits nothing 
in appearance, different from what I have been just describ- 
ing ; for fainting continued ends in death ; a subject almost 
too serious to be made a matter of Artificial imitation. 

Lower degrees of every passion are to be expressed by 
more moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as every 
public speaker's discretion will s^ug^st to him. 

Mixed passions, or emotions of the mind, require mixed 
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exprenioD. Pity, for example, ifl composed of grief and 
li^ve. it is therefore evident timt a correct speaker must 
by his looks and gestiires, and by the tone and pitch of his 
Toice, express both gfief and love, in expressing pity, and 
so of the rest. ^-^ 

It is to bQ remembered, that the action, in expressing the 
varioQfi^ humoars and passions, for wbich I have here given 
mles, is to« be^ suited to the age, sex, condition and cir- 
eomstances of tlie character. Violent anger, or rage, for 
example, is to be expressed with great agitation, (See An- 
g§r) b«t the rage of an infiilon old man, of a woman, and 
of a youth, are all different from one another, and from 
that of a man in the flower of his age, as every speaker^s 
discretion will suggest A hero may show fear or sensibi- 
lity of pain, but. not in the same manner ad a girl would 
express those sensations. Grief may be expressed by a 
person reading a melancholy story, or a description in a 
room. It may be acted upon the stage. It may be dwelt 
upon by the pleader at the. bar ; or it may have a place in 
a sermon. The passion is still grief But the manner of 
expressing it will be different in each of the speakers, if 
they have judgment. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb 
or feature, for wldch he has not a reason. If he addresses 
heaven, he looks upwards. If he spealu to his fellow crea- 
tures, he looks round vqpon them. The spirit of what he 
says, or is said to him, appears in his look. If he expresses 
amazemeDt, or would excite it, he lifts up his hands and 
eyes^ If he invites to virtue and happiness, he spreads his 
anaas, and looks benevolent, if he threatens the vengeance 
of heaven against vice, he bends his eyebrows into wrath, 
and mi^iaces with his arm and countenance. He does not 
needlessly «aw the air with his arm, nor stab himself with 
his finger. He does not clap his right hand upon his breast 
unless he has occasion to qpeak of himself, 6r to introduce 
conscience, or somewhat sentimental. He does not start 
back, unless he wants to express horror or aversion. He 
does not come forward, but when he has occasion to solicit. 
He doernot raise his voice, but to express somewhat pecu- 
liarly emphatical. He dt^es not lower it but to contrast the 
raising of it. His eyes, by turns, according to the humdur 
of the matter he has to express, sparkle fury ; brighten 
i&to'jby; glance disdah>f melt into grief; frown disgust 
and hatred ; k^uish into love ; or glare distraction. 

D 2 ' 
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RULES RESPECTING ELOCUTION. 

{extracted fhom walkeb^s speaker.] 

RULE I. 

Let your Articulation be Distinct and Deliberate. 

A GOOD articulation consists in giying^ a clear nnd 
fall utterance to the several simple and complex sotfnds. 
The feature of these sounds therefore ought to be well un- 
derstood ; and much pains should be'taken to discover and 
correct those faults in articulation, which though often as- 
cribed to some defects in the organs of speech, are gencMlly 
the consequence of inattention or bad example. Many 
of these respect the sounding of the consonants. Some can- 
not pronounce the letter 2, and others the simple sounds r, Sy 
th, sh : others generally omit the aspirate L These fsfi^ts 
may be corrected, by reading sentences so contrived as 
often to repeat the faulty sounds, and by guarding against 
them in familiar conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation ot 
words. The most effectual methods of conquering this habit 
are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose, (such 
for instance as abound with long arid unusual words, or in 
which many short syllables come together) and to read at 
certain stated times, much slower than the sense and just 
speaking would require. Almost all persons, who have not 
studied the art bf speaking, have a habit of uttering their 
words so rapidly that this latter exercise ought generally 
to be made use of for a considerable time at first ; for where 
there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that there should be strong emphasis, natural tones, 
or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly and 
deliberately. ' 

Learn to speak slo-w, all other graces, 
Will follow in their proper places. 

RULE II. 

Let your Pronunciation be Bold and Forcible. 

AN insipid flatness and languor is almost the universal 
fault in reading, and even public speakers often suffer' 
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tiieir words to drop from their lips with sd^h a faint and 
feeble 'iitteranee, that thej appear neitlier to understand or 
feei wiiat thej saj tiiemselTes, nor to have anj desire that 
it should be understood or felt bj their andience. This is 
a liindamental fanU ;. a speaker without eneigy, is a life- 
less statue. 

In order to acquire a fercibie manner of proDonneing jour 
words, inure yourself while reading, to draw in as much 
air as jour lungsr can contain with ease, and to expel it with 
yehemence, in uttering those sounds which require an em- 
phatieal pronunciation ; read aloud in the open idr, and with 
all the exertion jou can command ; preserre jour bodj in 
an erect attitude while jou are speaking ; let all the conso- 
nant sounds be expressed with a full impulse or percussion 
of die l»«ath, and a forcible action of the organs emplojed 
in forming them ; and let all the vowel sounds have a fell 
and bold utterance. Practise these rules with perseyerance, 
till JOU have acquired strength and eneigj oi' speech. 

But in observing tliis mle, beware of runnii^into the ex- 
treme of vociferation. We find this fault chieflj among 
those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule and propri- 
etj, are determined to command the attention of the vulgar. 
These are the speakers, who, in Shakespeare^ phrase, 
^ offend the judicious hearer to the soul, bj tearing a pas- 
i4on to rags, to very tatters, to split the ears t>f the ground- 
lings.^' Cicero compares such speakers to cripples who get 
on horseback because thej cannot walk ; ^thej bellow be- 
cause thej cannot speak. 

RULE in. 

Acquire h compost and variety in the Keigkt ofyowr Voice. 

THE monotpnj so much complained of in public 
speakers, is chiefij owing to the neglect of this rule< They 
generally content themselves with one certain kej which 
thej employ on all occasions, and on every subject ; or if 
thej attempt variety, it is onlj in proportion to the number 
of their hearers, and the extent of the places in which thej 
speak ; imaginiag, that speaking ki a high kej is the same 
thing as speaking loud ; and not observing that whether a 
speaker shall be heard or not, depends more upon the di^ 
tkctness and force with which he utters his words, than 
i^on the he^ht at which he pitches his voice. 
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But it is m esseBtiaJ qunlifictiioB of a good epeak^ to be 
able to alter the height, as well as tbe strej^h a&d tbe tooe 
of his voice, as occasipn requires. Dtierent species of 
speaking require cUffereat heights of voice. Kature io^ 
structs us to relate a story, to s^port.an aTgument, to 
command a servant, to utter exclamations of anger or rs^, 
and to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, not only with 
different tones, but different elevations of voice. Men tat 
different ages of life, and in different situations, speak in 
very different keys. The vagrant, when he begs ; the sol» 
dieir, when he gives the word of command'; the watchmani 
when he announces the hour of tbe night ; the sovereign, 
jirhen he issues his edict; the senator, when he harangues ; 
Ihe lover, when he whi^ers bis tender tale ; do not difier 
more in the tones which they use, than in the key in which 
they speak. Reading and spetdcing thearefore, in which all 
the variations of expression in real life are copied, must 
iiave continued variations in the height of ^e voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the Iiey on which you 
speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your voice in 
Afferent keys, from the lowest to the highest ntoles you 
command. Many of those would neither be proper nor 
agreeable in speaking; but the exercise will give you such 
a command of voice, as is searcely to fee acquii^ed by any 
i>ther method. Having repeated the experiment till you 
. can speak with ease at several heights of the voice ; read as 
exercises on this rule, such compotttions as have a variety 
of speakers, or such as relate dialogues, observing the 
height of voice which is proper to each, and endeavouring 
to change them as nature directs. 

In the same composition there may be frequent occasions 
to alter the height of the voice, in passing from one part 
to another, without any change of person. Shakespearc^s 
" Ail the world's a stage," &c. and his description of the 
queen of the fairies, affoi^ examples of this. Indeed every, 
sentence which is read or spoken, will admit of different 
elevations of 'the voice in different parts of it ; and on liiis 
chiefly, perhaps entirely, depends the melody of pronun- 
ciation. 

RULE IV. 

Pronounce ymir Words with Propriety and Elegance, 
IT is not easy indeed to fix upon any standard, .by 
which the propriety of pronunciatioa is to be determined* 
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Mere men of learning, in attempting to make tlie etymology 
of words the rule of pronmiciation, often pronounce wordis 
in a manner, wliich brings upon tliem the chaige of affec- 
tation and pedantry. Mere men of the world, - notwith- 
standing all their j>oliteness, often retain so much of their 
provincial dialect, or commit sach errors both in speaking 
and writing, as to exclude tliem from the honour of being the 
standard of accurate pronunciation. We should perhaps 
look for this st^ndatd only among those who unite these two 
characters, and with the correctness and precision of true 
learning combine^'the ease and elegance of genteel life. An 
attention to such models, and a free intercourse with the 
polite world, are the best guards against the pecuHarites 
and vulgarisms of proTinclai dialects. Those which respect 
the pronunciation of words are innumerable. Some or the 
l»incipal of them are-— omittiiqf the aspirate k where H 
ooght to be used, and Insertfa^ it where there should be 
none : Confounding and Inten^anging the v and w ; pro- 
nouncing the ^phthong on like om or Vke oo, and tiie vowel 
t like ot or e; and cluttering many consonants together 
without regarding tlie Yowek. These faults, and all others 
of the same nature, must be corrected in the pronunciation 
of a gentleman, who is supposed to have seen too much of 
the world; to retam the peculiarities of the district in which 
he was bom. 

RULE V. 

Pronounce every word consisting of more thdn one syllable 
with its proper Accent. 

THERE is a necessity for this direction, because many 
speakers have affected an unusual and pedantic mode 
of accenting words, laymg it down as a rule^ that the accent 
should be cast as far backwards as pos^le ; a rule which 
has no foundation in the «onstructk>n of the English lan- 
guage, or in the laws of harmony. In accenting words, the 
general custom and a good ear are the best guides : Only 
it may be observed that accent should be regulated, not by 
any arbitrary rules of quantity, or by the false idea that 
there are only two lengths in syllables, and that two short 
syllables are always equal to one long, but by the number 
and nature of the simple soundis. 
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RlTLE VL 

tn €very Setdence, di$tingui^ the more SignifiecMi Words 
by a natural^ foreible^ cmd varied empliam, 

EMPHASIS points out the precise meaning of a sen- 
tence, sbowa in whM matiner one idea is connea(ed with and 
jrises out of andther, marks die seyeral clauses of a sentence, 
gives to every part its proper sound, and thus conveys to 
the mind of the reader the full import of the, whole. It is 
In the power of emphasis to make long and t^omplex sen- 
tences appear intelligible and pierspicuous. But for this 
purpolse it is necessary that the reader should he perfectly 
Acquainted widi the exact construction 9pd full meaning^ of 
every sentence wMdi h^ jTecltes. Without this it is impos- 
^ble to give those inflections and variations to the voice 
^hich nature requires ; and it is for want of this previous 
^tudy^more periuips than from any other cause, that we so 
joften hear persons read with an Bsiproper en^hasis, or with 
no emphasis at all, that is, with a. stupid monotony. Much 
»tudy and painsare necessary in acquiring the habit of just 
and forcible pronunciation ; and it can only be the effect of 
4:^lose attention and long pi^ctic^ to be able with a mere 
jgiance of the eye, to read any piece with good emphasis 
and good discretion. 

It is another office' of emphasis, to express the opposition 
between the several parts of a sentence where the style is 
pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, and his 
Moral Essays, «and the Proverbs of Solomon; will furnish 
many proper exercises in this species of speaking. In some 
sentences the antithesis is double, and even treble ; these 
must be expressed in reading, by a very distinct emphasis 
on each part of the opposition. ITh^ following instances 
are of this kind : 

At^er may glance ^to the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom ^f* fools. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion, thinks wqrse . 
than he speaks ; atid an ai^pry man that will chide, speaks 
worse than he iiiiaks. 

Better fseign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

He raised a mortal to the fkies ; 
She broug^ht an aogel down. 
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EmpliatiftxUkeiHBe Mires to expreM some particular 
meaniog not immediately arising from the words, bat de- 
pending upon the intention of the speaker, or some inct 
dental circumstance. The following short sentence may 
hayc"^ three different meanings, according to the different 
places of the emphasis :-*-Do you intend to go to London^ 
this summer ? , 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a jost and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than previous- 
ly to study the construction, meaning, and spirit of every 
sentence, and to adhere as nearly as possible to the manner 
in which we distinguish one word from another in conver- 
sation ; for in fandliar discourse, we scarce ever fail to 
express cursives emphatically, or place the emphasis im- 
properly. With respect to artificial helps, such as distin- 
guishing words or clauses of sentences by particular cha- 
racters or marks, I believe it will always be found, upon 
tnal, that they mislead instead of assist the res^der, by not 
leaving him at full liberty to follow his own understand- 
ing and feelings. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis are laying 
so stroi^ an emphasis on one word as to leave no power (^ 
giving a particular force to, other words, which though not 
equally, are in a certain deg^e emphatical ; and placing 
the greatest stress on conjunctive particles, and other words 
of secondary importance. These faults are strongly cha- 
racterized hi ChurchilPs censure of Mossop. 

With studied imjiroprieties of speech 
He soars beyond 'the h&ckney entices reach, 
To epithets allots emphatic state, 
Wbikt principles, ungracM, like lacquies wait ; 
In ways first trodden by himself exceh 
And stands alone in undeclinables ; f 

• Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To ftamp new vigour on the nervous line. 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

Hk,.8hx, rr, ajio, we, ts, thet, fright the soul. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious attempt to 
mad melodiously. Agreeable infiections and easy varia- 
tions of the voice, as far as they arise from, or are consistent 
with jnst speaking, are worthy of attention. But to substi- 
tnte one unmeaning tone, in the room of all the proprieties 
and graces of good elocution, and 4hen to applaud this man* 
oer, under the appellation of musical speaking, can only be 
the effect 0/ great ignorance and inattention, or of a de*^ 
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praved -taste. If public speaking must be musical, let the 
words be set to music in recitative, that tliese melodioos 
speakers may no longer lie open to the sarcasm : Do you 
read or sing ? If ffou *ing^ you sing very ill. Seriously it 
is much to be wondered at, that this kind of reading, which 
has so little o^erit considered as music, and none at all con- 
sidered as speaking, should be so studiously practised by 
many speakers, and so much admired by many liearers. 
Can a method of reading, which is so entirely different from 
the usual manner of conversation, be natural and right ? Is 
it possible that all the varieties of sentiment, which a pub- 
lic speaker has occasion to introduce, should be properly 
expressed by one melodious tone and cadence, employed 
alike on all occasions, and for all purposes ? 

RULE VII. 

Acquire a just Variety of Pause and Caben^ 

ONE of the worst faults a speaker can have, is to 
make no other pauses, than what he finds barely necessary 
for breatliing. I know of nothing that such a speaker can 
so properly be compared to, as an alarm bell, which, when 
once set agoing, clatters on till the weight that moves it is 
run down. Without pauses, the sense must always appear 
confused and obscure, and often be misunderstood; and 
the spirit and eneigy of the piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will by 
no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in prints 
ing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention to 
these resting places has perhaps. be :;n one chief cause of 
monotony, by leading the reader to a uniform cadence at 
every full period. The use of points is to tossist the reiser 
in discerning the grammatical construction, not to direct 
his pronunciation. In reading, it may oftt^n be proper to^ 
make a pause where the printer has made nonoi. Nay, it is 
very allowable for the sake of pointing out the sense more 
strongly, preparing the audience for what is to follow, or 
enabling the speaker to alter the tohe or height of the voice; 
"^ sometimes to make a very considerable pause, where the 
grammatical construction requires none at all. In doing 
this, however, it is necessary that in the word immediately 
preceding the pause, the voice be kept up in such a manner 
as to intimate to the hearer that the sense is not completed* 
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Mr. Garrick, the first of speaVers, often observed this rule 
with great success. This particular excellence Mr. Sterne 
has described in his usual sprightly manner. See the fol- 
lowing work. Book VI. Chapter III. 

Before a full pause it has been customary in reading to 
drop the voice in a uniform manner ; and tliis has been 
called the cadence. But surely nothing can be more de« 
structive of all propriety and energy than this habit The 
tones and heights at the close of a sentence ought to be in* 
finitely diversified, according to the general nature of the 
discourse, and the particular construction and meaning of 
the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in argu- 
mentation, the least attention to the manner in which we 
relate a story, or support an argument in conversation, will 
show, that it is more frequently proper to raise the voice, 
than to fall it at the end of a sentence. Interrogatives, 
where the speaker seems to expect an answer, should al- 
most always be elevated at the close, with a particular tone, 
to indicate that a question is asked. Somie sentences are so 
constructed, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than any of the preceding ; while others admit of being 
closed with a soft and gentle sound. 

AVhere there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall suffi- 
cient to show that the sense is finished, will be propecl^ And 
in pathetic pieces, especially those or the plaintive, tender, 
or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often require 
a still greater cadence of the voice. But before a speaker 
can be able to fall his voice with propriety and judgment at 
the close of a sentence, he must be able to keep.it from 
falling, and raise it with all the variations which the sense - 
requires. The best method of correcting a uniform cadence 
is frequently to read select sentences, in which the style is 
pointed, and frequent antitheses are introduced, and argu- 
mentative pieces or such as abound with interrogatives. 

RULE VIII. 

Accompany the Eknotions and Passions which your words 
express, by correspondent tones, looks, .and gestures. 

THERE is the language of emotions and passions as 

well as of ideas. To express the former ht the peculiar 

province of words : to express the latter, nature teaches us 

to make use of tones, looks, and gestures. When anger, 

E 
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fear, joy, grief, love, or any other active passion arises id 
our minds, we naturally discover it by the particular man- 
Ber in which we utter our words ; by the features of the 
countenance, and by other well known signs. And even 
whea we speak without any of the more violent emotions, 
some kind of feeling usually accompanies our words, and 
this, whatever it be, hath its proper external expression. 
Expression indeed hath been so little studied in public 
speaking, that we seem dlmost to have forgotten the lan- 
guage of nature, and are ready to consider every attempt to 
recover it, as tl^e laboured and affected effort of art But 
nature 13 always the same ; and every judicious imitation of 
it will always be pleasing. Nor can any one deserve the 
appellation of a good speaker, much less of a complete ora- 
tor, till to distinct articulation, a good command of voice, 
and just emphasis, he is able to add the various expressions 
of emotion and passion. 

To enumerate these expressions, and describe them in all 
their variations, is impracticable. Attempts have been made 
with some success to analyze the language of ideas ; but 
the language of sentiment and emotion has never yet been 
apalyzed ; and perhaps it is not within the reach of human 
ability, to write a philosophical grammar of the passions. 
Or if it were possible in any degree to execute this design, 
I cannot think, that from such a grammar it would be pos- 
sible for any one to instruct himself in the use of the lan- 
guage. All endeavours therefore to make men orators by 
describing to them in words the manner in which their voice, 
countenance, and hands, are to be employed in expressing 
the passioas, must, in my apprehension, be weak and inef- 
fectual. And, perhaps, the only instruction which can be 
given with advantage on this head, is this general one : Ob- 
serve in what manner the several emotions or passions are 
expressed in real life, or by those who have with great la- 
bour and taste acquired a power of imitating nature ; and 
accustom yourself either to follow the great original itself, 
or the best copies you meet with, always however, "with 
this special observance, that you overstep not the modesty 
of nature." 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order to 
acquire a just and graceful elocution, it will be necessary 
to go through a regular course of exercises ; beginnii^ 
with such as are more easy, and proceeding by slow step 
to such as are most difl&cult. In the choice of these, th< 
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practitioner should pay a particular attendou to his prevail- 
ing defects, whether tney regard articulation, command of 
voice, emphasis or cadence : And he should content himself 
with reading and speaking with an immediate view to the 
correcting of his fundamental faults, hefore- he aims at any 
thing higher. Tliis may be irksome and disagpreeahic : it 
may require much patience and resolution ; but it is the 
only way to succeed. For if a man cannot read simple sen- 
tences, or plain narrative, or didactic pieces, with distinct 
articulation, just emphasb, and proper tones, how can he 
expect to do justice to Xhe sublime descriptions of poetry, 
or the animated language of the passions ? 

In performing these exercises, the learner should daily 
read aloud by himself, and as often as he has an opportu- 
tunity, under the direction of an instructer or friend. lie 
should also frequently recite compositions tnemoriier. This 
method has several advantages : it obliges the speaker to 
dw^ell upon the idea which he is to express, and thereby 
enables him to discern their particular meaning and force, 
and gives him a previous knowledge of the several inflex- 
ions, empheuis, and tones which the words require. And 
by taking his eyes from the book, it in part relieves him 
from the influence of the school-boy habit, of reading in a 
different key and tone from that of conversation ; and gives 
him greater liberty to attempt the expression of the coun- 
tenance and gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers would 
deliver their thoughts and sentiments, either from memory 
or immediate conception : For, besides that there is an ar- 
tificial uniformity which almost always distinguishes read- 
ing* from speaking, the fixed posture, and the bending of 
the head,^which reading requires, are inconsistent with the 
freedom, ease, and variety of just elocution. But if this 
is too much to be expected, especially from preachers, who 
have so much to compose, are so often called upon to speak 
in public; it is however extremely desirable, that they 
should make themselves so well acquainted with their dis- 
course, as to be able with a single glance of the eye, to 
take in several clauses, or the whole of a sentence. 



PART I. 

LESSONS IN READING. 



SECTION I. 
SELECT SEJVTEJSrCES. 

I. 

MAN'S chief good is an upright mind, which no earthly 
power can bestow, nor take from him. - 

We ought to distrust our passions, even when they ap- 
pear the most reasonable. 

It is idle as well as absurd, to impose our opinions upon 
others. 'The same ground of conviction operates differ- 
ently on the same man in different circumstances, and on 
different men in the same circumstances. 

Choose what is most fit ; custom will make it the most 
agreeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants of 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, as hy the affectation of those they 
have not. ^ 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually as 
good humour. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic of 
a great mind. 

A man who gives his children a habit of industry, pro- 
vides for them better than giving them a stock of money. 

II. 

OUR good or bad fortune depends greatly on the choice 
we make of our friends. 

The young are slaves to novelty, the old to custom. 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn to 
thought to the aged ; which it was impossible'-to inspire 
while they were young. 
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Every man, however little, makes a figure in his o%vq eyes. 

Self partiality hides from us those very faults in our- 
selves, which we see and hlame in others. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are seldom 
weighed in the same halance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favours they 
hestow, than upon those they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the first gale of prosperity, 
will hend heneath the first hlast of adversity. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our impa- 
tience. 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vice, to edu- 
cation as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of his lady 
mother^s making. She blows him up with self conceit, and 
there she stops. She makes a man of him at twelve, and 
a boy all his life afler. 

An infallible way to make your child miserable, is to 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratification; 
and the imp'ossibility of satisfying every one of his desires, 
will oblige you to stop short at last, ai^er he has ^become 
headstrong. 

Ill, 

We esteem most things according to their intrinsic merit ; 
it Is strange man should be^an exception. We prize a 
horse for his strength and courage, not for Yds furniture. 
We prize a man for his sumptuous palace, his great train, 
his vast revenue ; yet these are his furniture, not his mind. 

The true conveniences of life are common tb the king 
with his meanest subject. The king^s sleep is not sweeter, 
nor his appetite better. 

The pomp which distingulBhes the great man from the 
mob, defciuls him toot from the fever nor from grief Giv^- 
a prince all the names of majesty that are found in a folio 
dictionary, the first attack of the gout will make him foi^et 
his palace and his guards. If he be in choler, will his prince- 
dom prevent him from turning pale, and gnashing his teeth 
like a fool ? The smallest prick of a nail, the slightest pas- 
sion of the soul, is capable of rendering insipid the monar- 
chy of the world. 

Narrow minds tliiok nothing right that is above iheh 
own capacity. . 

Those who are the most faulty, are the most prone to 
-find faults in others. 

E 2 
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The first and most important female quality, is sweetness 
^of temper. Heaven did not give to the female sex insinua^ 
tion and persuasion, in order to he surly ; it did not make 
them weak, in order to he imperious ; it did not g^ve them 
a sweet voice, in order to be_employed hi scolding ; it did 
not provide them with delicate features, in order to be 
disfigured with anger. 

Let fame be regarded, but conscience much more. It is 
an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a great 
blessing to be what you ought to be. 

Let your conduct be the result of deliberation, never of 
impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aim to show that 
every thing you do, proceeds from yourself; not from your 
passions. Chrysippus rewards in joy, chastises in wrath, 
doth every thing in passion. No person stands in awe of 
Chrysippus, no person is grateful to him. Why ? Because 
it is not Chrysippus who acts, but his passions. We shun 
faim in wrath as we shun a wild beast ; and this is all the 
authority he has over us. 

Indulge not desire at the expense of the slightest article 
of virtue ; pass once its limits, and you fall headlong into 
vic^. 

Examine well the counsel that iavours your, desires. 

The gratification of desire is sometimes the worst thing 
that can befall us. 

IV. 

TO be angry, is to punish myself for the fault of another. 

A word dropped by chance from your friend, offends 
your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply ; and beware of open- 
ing your discontent to the first person you meet. When 
yoH are cool it will vanish, and leave no impression. 

The most profitable revenge, the most rational, and the 
most pleasant, is to make it the interest of the injurious 
person, not to hurt you a second time. 

It was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and drink 
in order to live ; instead of living, as many do, in order to 
eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your relbh for them 
may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring grej^t projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the best contrived plan; patience 
ripens the most difficult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief bestowed 
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on trifles makes a great part of the account ; trifles which, 
neglected, are nothing. How shameful such a wealcneas ! 

The pensionary Dc Wit heing asked how he could trans- 
act such a variety of bushiess without confusion, answered, 
that he neyer did but one tiling at a time. 

Guard your weak side from being known. If it be at- 
tacked, the best way is to join in the attack. 

Francis I. consulting with lus generals how to lead ills 
army over the Alps, into Italy, Amerel, his fool, qming 
from a comer, and advised him to consult rather how to 
bring it back. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never to do but 
what we are willing all the world should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to acknow- 
ledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant ; we admire 
his modesty. He says he is old ; we scarce think him so. 
He declares himself poor ; we do not believe it 

When yon descant on the faults of others, consider whe- 
ther you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowledge 
of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imperfections 
of others into a mirror for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than to show 
it. Men commonly take great pains, to put off the little 
stock they have ; but they take little pains to acquire more. 

Never sufiiefr your courage to be fierce, your resolution 
obstinate, your wisdom cunning, nor your patience sullen. 

To measure all reasons by our own, ha a plain act of 
iojustice : it is an encroachment on the common rights of 
mankind. , 

If you would teach secrecy to others, begin with your- 
self. " How can you expect another will keep your secret, 
when yourself cannot ? 

A man^fi fortune is mor^ frequently made by his tongue, 
than by his virtues ; and more frequently crushed by it, 
than by lus vices. 



EVEN self interest is ^ motive for benevolence. There 
are none so low, but may have it in their power to return 
a good office. 

To deal with a man, you must know his temper, by which 
you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you can per- 
suade him ; or his friends, by whom you can govern him. 
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The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; tlie next, 
good sense ; the third, good humour ; the last, wit. 

•^The great error in conversation is, to be fonder of speak- - 
ing than of hearing. Few show more complsdusance than to 
pretend to hearken, intent all the while upon what they 
themselves have to say, not considering, that to seek one's 
own pleasure, so passionately, la not the way to please 
others. 

To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in Paris, a 
Spaniard in Madrid, is no easy matter, and yet it is nece^ary. 

A man entirely withotit ceremony has need of great merit. 

He who cannot bear a jest, ought never to make one. 

In the deepest distress, virtue is: more illustrious than 
vice in its highest prosperity. ^ 

No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at^a 
time ; no man so wise but he may err, if he take no coun- 
sel but his own. . 

He whose ruling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

Always to indulge our appetites, is to extinguish them. 
Abstain, that you may enjoy. 

To have your^enemy in your power, and yet to do him 
good, is the greatest heroism. 

Modesty, were it to be recommended for nothing else, 
leaves a man at ease, by pretending to little ; whereas vain 
glory requires perpetual labour, to appear what one is not. 

If we have sense, modesty best sets it off; if not, best 
hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of dispute, I yield to my antago- 
nist, my victory over myself is more illustrious than over 
him, had he yielded to me. 

The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating the 
body, poison that very pleasure they are intended to pro- 
mote ; for, by soliciting the appetite, they exclude the 
greatest pleasure of taste, that which arises from the gra- 
tification of hunger. 

Yh— The Fox mnd tke Goat 

A FOX and a Goat travelling together, in a very sultry 
day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty ; when iookii^ 
round the country in order to discover a place where they 
might probably meet with water, they at length descried 
a clear spring at the bottom of a well. They both eagerly 
descended : and having sufficiently allayed their thirst, be- 
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gan to consider how thej shoald get out. Many eqiedi- 
entfi for that purpose, were mutuaUj proposed and rejected. 
At last the crafty Fox cried out with great joy — I have a 
^thought just struck into my mind, which I am confident, 
will extricate us out of our difficulty : Do you, said he to 
the Goat, only rear yourself up upon your hind legs, and 
rest your fore feet against the side of the well. In this pos- 
ture, I will climb up to your head, from which I shall be 
able, with a spring, to reach the top ; and when I am once 
there, you are sensible it will be very easy for me to pull 
you out by the horns. The simple Goat liked the proposal 
well, and immediately placed himself as directed ; by means 
of which, the Fox, without much difficulty, gained the top. 
And now, said the Goat, giye me the assistance you pro- 
mised. Thou old fool, replied the Fox, hadst thou but half 
as much brains as beard, thou wouldst never have beliered 
. that I would hazard my own life to save thine. However, I 
will leave with thee a piece of advice, which may be pf 
service to thee hereafter, if thou shouldst have the good 
fortune to make thy escape : Never venture into a well 
ag^in, before thou hast well considered how to get out of it. 

VII. — Tke Fox and tfc« Stork, 
THE Fox, thoi^h in general more inclined to roguery 
than wit, had once a strong inclination to play the wag with 
his neighbour, the Stork. He accordingly invited her to 
dinner in great form ; but -vhen it came upon the table, the 
Stork found it consisted entirely of different soups served 
up in broad shallow dishes, so that she could only dip in the 
end of her bill, but could not possibly satisfy her hunger 
The Fox lapped it up very readily ; and every now and then 
addressing himself to his guest, desired to know how she 
liked her entertainment ; hoped that every thing was sea- 
soned to her mind ; and protested he was very sorry to see 
her eat so sparingly. The Stork perceiving she was played 
upon, took no notice of it, but pretended to like every dish 
extremely ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnestly 
to return her visit, that he could not in civility refuse. The 
day arrived, and he repaired to his appointment ; but to 
his great mortification, when dinner appeared, he found it 
composed of minced meat, served up in long narrow necked > 
glasses; so that he was only tantalized with the sight of 
what it was impossible for hiro to taste. The Stork thrust 
in her long bill, and helped herself very plentifully ; then 
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tnrniiig to Reynard, who was eagerly licking the outside of 
a jar, where some sauce had been spilled — I am very glad, 
said she, smiling, that you seem to have so good an appetite ; 
I hope you will make as hearty a dinner at my table, as i - 
did the other day at yours. Reynard hung down his head, 
abd looked very much displeased. Nay, nay, said th« 
Stork, donH pretend to be out of humour about the mat- 
ter ; they that cannot take a jest should never make one. 

Vni.— Tfe« , Court of Death. 
DEATH, the king of terrors, was determined to choose 
a prime minister ; and his pale courtiers, the ghastly train 
of diseases, were all summoned to attend ; when each pre- 
ferred his claim to the honour of thi& illustrious oiSice. Fe- 
ver urged the numbers he had destroyed ; cold Palsy set 
forth his pretensions, by shaking all his limbs ; and Dropsy, 
by his swelled, unwieldly carcaiss. Gout hobbled up, and 
alleged his great power in racking every joint ; and Asth- 
Aft^s inability to- speak, was a strong, though silent argu- 
ment in favour of his claim. Stone and Cholic pleaded 
their violence ; Plague his rapid progress in destruction ; 
and Consumption, though slow, insisted that he was sure. 
In the midst of this contention, the court was disturbed 
with the noise of music, dancing, feasting, and revelry; when 
immediately entered a lady, with a bold lascivious air, and 
a flushed and jovial countenance : she was attended on one 
hand, by a troop of cooks and bacchanals ; and on the other, 
by a train of wanton youths and damsels, who danced, half- 
naked, to the softest musical instruments ; her name was 
Intemperance. She waved her hand, and thus addressed 
the crowd of diseases ; Giye way, ye sickly ban4 of pre- 
tenders, nor dare to vie with my superior merits in the ser- 
vice of this great monarch. Am I not your parent ? the 
author of your beings ? do you not derive the power of 
shortening human life almost wholly from me ? Who, then, 
so fit as myself for this important office ? The gij^ly mo- 
narch grinned a smile of approbation, placed her at his 
right hand, and she immediately became his principal 
favourite and prime minister. 

IX.— The Partial Judge. 
A FARMER came to a neighbouring lawyer, express- 
ing great concern for an accident, which he said, had jus* 
happened. One of your oxen, continued he, has been go 
by an unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be glad to ki 
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how I am to make yon reparation. Thou art a very hanest 
fellow, replied the Lawyer, and wilt not think it unrea- 
sonable, that I expect one of thy oxen in retnm. It is no 
more than justice, quoth the Farmer, to be sure : But, what 
did I say ? — I mistake. It is your bull that has killed one of 
my oxen. Indeed ! says the Lawyer ; that alters the case : 
I must inquire into the affair ; and if-— And if ! said the 
Farmer — ^the business, I find, would hare been concluded 
without an if, had you been as ready to do justice to others 
as to exact it from them. 

X,—The iick Lion, the Fox, a»d the Wolf. 

A LION, having surfeited liimself with feasting too lux* 
uriously, on the carcass of a wild boar, was seized with a 
yiolent and dangerous disorder. The beasts of the forest 
flocked, in great numbers, to pay their respects to him upon 
the occasion, and scarce one was absent except the Fox. 
The Wolf, an ill-natured and malicious beast, seized this 
opportunity to accuse the Fox of pride, ingratitude, and 
disaffection to his majesty. In the midst of this inyective., 
the Fox entered ; who, having heard part of the WolPs ac- 
cusation, and observed the Lion^s countenance to be kin- 
dled into wrath, thus adroitly excused himself, and retorted 
upon his accuser : I see many here, who, with mere lip 
service, have pretended to show you tiieir loyalty ; but, for 
my part, from the moment I heard of your majesty's ilbess, 
neglecting useless compliments, I employed myself, day 
and night, to inquire, among the most learned physicians, 
an infallible remedy for your disease ; and have, at length, 
happily been informed of one. It is a plaster made of part 
of a wolFs skin, taken warm from his back, and laid to your 
majesty's stomach. Tliis remedy was no sooner proposed, 
than it was determined that the experiment should be tried ; 
and whilst the operation was performing, the Fox, with a 
sarcastic smil^ whispered this useful maxim in the Wolfs 
ear : If you would be safe from harm yourself, learn for the 
future, not to meditate mischief against others. 

XI. — Dishonesty punished, 

A USURER, having lost a hundred pounds in a bag, pro- 
mised a reward of ten pounds to the person who should 
•estore it. A man, having brought it to him, demanded the 
sward. The usurer, loth to give the reward, now that he 
id got the bag, alleged, after the bag was opened, that 
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there was a hundred and ten pounds in it, when he lost it. 
The usurer, heing called hefore the 9^dge, unwarily 
acknowledged that the seal was broken open in his pre- 
sence, and that there was no more at that time but a hun- 
dred pounds in the bag. " You say," says the judge, " that 
the bag you lost had a hundred and ten pounds in It." '^ Yes, 
my lord. " "Then," replied th^ juc^e, "this cannot be 
your bag, as it contained but a hundred pounds ; therefore 
the plaintiff must keep it tiU the true owner appears ; and 
you must look for your bag where you can find it." 

ILlL—TTie Picture. 

SIR William Lext, a famous painter in the reign of 
Charles I., agreed beforehand, for the price of a picture he 
was to draw for a Hch London Alderman, who was not 
indebted to nature, either for shape or face. The picture 
being finished, the Alderman endeaToured to beat down the 
price, alleging, that if he did not purchase it, it would lie 
on the painter's hand. " That's your mistake," says Sir 
WOliam, " for I can sell it at double the price I demand." 
" How can that be," says the Alderman, "for 'tis like no- 
body but myself?" "True," replied Sir William, "but 
I can draw a tail to it, and then it will be an excellent 
monkey." Mr. Alderman, to prevent being exposed, paid 
down the money demanded, and carried off the picture. 

Xni.—The Two Bees. 
ON a fine morning in May, two Bees set forward in quest 
of honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other careless ' 
and extravagant: They soon arrived at a garden enriched 

- with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flowers, and the most 
delicious fruits. They regaled themselves for a time, on 
the various dainties that were spread before them ; the one 
loading his thigh, at intervals, with provisions for the hive, 
against the distant winter ; the other revelljng in sweets^ 
without regard to any thing but his present gratification. 
At length &ey found a wide mouthed p^lal, that hung be- 
neath the bough of a peach tree, filled with honey, ready 
tempered, and exposed to their taste, in the most alluring 
manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of all his friend's 
remonstrances, plunged headlong into the vessel, resolving 

< to indulge himself in all the pleasures of sensuality. The 
philosopher, on the other hand, sipped a little with caution, 
but, being suspicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flow-* 
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ers, where, by the moderation of his meals, he improved 
his relish for the true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to inquire whether he 
would return to the hive ; hut he found him surfeited in 
sweets, which he was as unable to leave as to enjoj. Clog- 
ged in Ms wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame 
totally enervated, he was but just able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament, with his latest breath, that, though a 
taste of pleasure might quicken the relish of life, an unre- 
strained indulgence is inevitable destruction. 

XIV. — Beauty and Deformity, 
A YOUTH, who lived in the country, and who had not 
acquired, either by reading or conversation, any knowledge 
of the animals which inhabit foreign regions, came to Man- 
chester, to see an exhibition of wild beasts. The size and 
£gure of the Elephant struck him with awe ; and he viewed 
the Rhinoceros with astonishment fiut his attention was 
soon drawn from these animals, and directed to another of 
the most elegant and beautiful form; and he stood con- 
templating with silent admiration the glossy smoothness of 
his hair, the blackness and regularity of the streaks with 
which he was marked, the symmetry of his limbs, and, . 
above all, the placid sweetness of his countenance. What 
is the name of this lovely animal, said he to the keeper, 
which you have placed near one of the ugliest beasts in 
your collection, as if you meant to contrast beauty with de- 
formity ? Beware, young man, replied the intelligent keep- 
er, of being so easily captivated with external appearance. 
The animal which you admire is call^ a Tiger ; and, not- 
withstanding the meekness of his-lpoks, he is fierce and sa- 
vage beyonid description : I can neither terrify him by cor- 
rection, nor tame him by in(^lgence.' But the other beast, 
which you despise, is in the highest degree.docile, affection- 
ate, and useful. For the benefit of man, ie traverses the 
sandy deserts of Arabia, where drink and pasture are seldom 
to be found ; and will continue six or seven days withoiit 
sustenance, yet still patient of labour. - His hair is manu- 
factured into clothing ; his flesh is deemed wholesome nou- 
rishment ; and the milk of the female is much valued by the 
Arabs. The Camel, therefore, for such is the name given, 
to this animal, is more worthy of your admiration than the 
Tiger; -notwithstanding the inelegance of his make, and 
the two bunches upon bis back. For mere external beauty 
F 
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is of little estimation ; and defonniij, when associated with 
amiable dispositions and useful qualities, does not preclude 
our respect and approbation. 

XV. — Remarkabk Instance of Friendship, 
DAMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect in phi- 
losophy, lived in the time of Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily. 
Their mutual friendship was s^ strong, that they were Veady 
to die for one another. One. of the two (for it is not known 
which), being condemned to death hy the tyrant, obtakied 
leave to go into his own country, to settle his affairs, on 
condition that the other should consent to be imprisoned in 
his stead, and put to death for him, if he did not return be- 
fore the day of execution. The attention of every one, and 
especially of the tyrant himself, was excited to the highest 
pitch, as every body was curious to see what would be the 
event of so strange an 9&m, When the time was almost 
elapsed, and he who was gone Jid not appear, the rashness 
of the other, whose sanguine friendship had put him upon 
running so seemingly desperate a hazard, was universally 
blamed. But he still declared, that, he had not the least 
shadow of doubt in his mmd, of his fiiend^s fidelity. The 
event showed how well he knew him. He came in due 
time, and surrendered himself to that fate, which he had no 
reason to think he should escape ; and which he did not 
desire to escape, by leaving his friend to suffer in his 
place. Such fidelity softened even the savage heart of 
Dionysius himself. He pardoned the condemned ; he gave 
the two friends to one another, and begged that they would 
take himself in for a third. 

J 
XVI. — Dionynus and Dambcles. 

DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Scily, showed how far he 
was from being happy, even whilst he abounded in riches, 
^ and all the pleasiires which riches can procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treasures, and the magnificence of his royal 
state, and afiirming, Aat no monarch ever was greater or 
happier than he. " Have you a mind, Damocles," says 
the king, " to taste this happiness, and know by experi- 
ence, what my enjoyments are, of which you have so high 
an idea?" Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Upon 
which the king ordered that a royal banquet should be pre- 
pared, and a gilded couch placed for him, covered 
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rich embroiderj, and ildd>aards loaded with gold and silver 
plate of immeoBe value. Phages of extraofdinnry beauty 
were ordered to wait on hiia at table, and to obey hiB com- 
ivands with the greatest readiness, and the most profound 
submission. Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, nor 
rich perfumes were wanting. The table was loaded with 
the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damocles 
fancied himself among the godt. In the midst of all his 
hsippiness, he sees let down from the rool^ exactly over his 
neck, as he lay indulging himself in state, a glittering 
sword, hung by a single hair. The sight of destruction, 
thus threatening him from on high, soon put a stop to his 
joy and reveilii^. The pomp of hu attendants, and the 
glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any pleasure. 
He dreads to stretch forth his band to the table ; be throivs 
off the chaplet of roses ; he hastens to remove from his dan- 
gerous situation ; and, at last, begs the king to restore him 
to his former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy 
any longer, such a dreadful kind of happiness. 
• > 

XVIL—Charaeter of CatiUne. 
LUCIUS GATILINB, by birth a Patrician, was, by. 
nature, endowed with superior advantages, both bodily and 
mental ; but his dispositions were corkupt and wicked. — 
From bis youth, his f upreme delight was In violence, 
slai^hter, rapine, and intestine confusions ; and such works 
were the employment of his earliest years. His constitu- 
tion qualihed lilm for beariI^[^ hunger, cold, and want of 
sleep, to a degree exceeding belief. His mind was daring, 
subtle, unsteady. There was no character which he could 
not assume, and put off at pleasure. Rapacious of what 
belonged to others, prodigal of his own, violently bent on 
whatever became the object of his pursuit He possessed 
a considerable shisire of eloquence, but little solid know- 
ledge. His insatiable temper was ever pushing him to 
grasp at what was Immoderate, romantic, and out of his 
reach. 

About the thne of the disturbances raised by Sylla, Cati- 
line was seized by a violent lust of power; nor did he at 
all hesitate about the means, so he could but attain his 
purpiSse of raising himself to supreme dominion. His 
restless spirit was in a continual ferment, occasioned by the 
confusion of his own private affairs, and by the horrors 
oi' bia guUty conscience ; both which he had brought upon 
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himself, by HvId^ the life above described. He was 6ncou« 
raged in his ambitious projects .by the general corruption 
of manners, which then prevailed among a people infect- 
ed with two vices, not less opposite to one -«inother in their 
natures, than mischievous in their tendencies ; I mean 
luxury and avarice. 

XVIII. — Avarice and Luxury. 
THERE were two very powerfbl tyrants engaged in a , 
perpetual war against each other ; the name of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The aim of each 
of them, was no less than universal monarchy oyer the 
hearts of mankind. Luxury had many generals under him^ 
who did him great service ; as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and 
Fashion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his officers, 
being faithfully served by Hunger, Industry, Care, arid 
Watchfulness ; he had likewise a privy counsellor, who was 
always at his elbow, and whispering something or other in 
his oar ; the name of this privy counsellor was Povert}'. As 
Avarice conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and advice 
of Plenty, who was l»s fit-st counsellor and minister of state, 
that concerted all his measures for him, and never departed 
out of~his sight. While these two great rivals were thus 
contending for empire, their conquests were very various. 
Luxury got possession of 6ne heart, and Avarice of another. 
The father of a family would often range himself under the 
banners of Avarice, and the son under those of Luxury. 
The wife and husband would often declare themselves of 
tfre two different parties ; nay, the same person would very 
oHen side with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in 
old age. Indeed, the ,wise men of the world stood neu- 
ter ; but alas ! their numbers wfere not considerable. At 
length, when these two potentates had wearied themselves 
with waging war upon one an'ither, they agreed upon an 
interview, at which neither of the counsellors was to be* 
present. It is said that Luxury began the parley; and 
after having represented the endless state of war in which 
they were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of heart 
which is natural to him, that he believed they two should 
be very good friends, i^ere it not for the instigations of 
Poverty, that pernicious counsellor, who made an ill use of 
his ear, and tilled him with groundless apprehensions and 
prejudices. " To this Avarice xeplied, that ne looked upon 
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Plentj, (the fint minister of hk antagcMilBt) to be a much 
more destructive counsellor than Poverty ; for that he was 
I^rpetually saggesting pleasures, banishing all the neces- 
sary cautions against want, and consequently undermining 
those principles on which the government of Avarice was 
Tounded. At last, in order to an accommodation, they 
agreed upon this preliminary ; that each of them should 
immediately dismiss his privy counsellor. When things 
were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other differences 
were soon accommodated, insomuch, that for the future, 
they resolved to live as good iiiends and confederates, and 
to share between them whatever conquests were made on 
either side. For this reason, we now find Laixury and Ava 
ric^ taking possession of the same heart, and dividing the 
same person between them. To which I shall only add, 
that since the discarding of the counsellors above mention- 
ed. Avarice supplies Luxury, in the room of Plenty, as 
Luxury prompts Avarice, in the plac6 of Poverty. 

XUi.—HtrcuUi' Choici. 
WHEN Hercules was in that part of his youth in which 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 
oug^t to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, where the 
silence and solitude of the piace very much favoured Ms 
meditations. As he was mining on his present condition, 
and very much perplexed in himself, on the state of life he 
should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature than 
ordinary, approaching towards him. One of them had a 
very noble air, and graceful deportment; her beauty was 
natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes 
cast towards the ground, with an agreeable reserve, her 
motions and behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment was 
white as, snow. The other had a great deal of health and 
fioridness in her countenance, which she had helped with 

Cartifidial white and red ; and she endeavoured to appear 
re graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of 
affectation in all her gestures* She had a wonderful confi- 
dence and assurance Lnher looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dress, that she thought were the most proper 
to show her complexion to advantange. She cast her eyes 
upon herself, then turned them on those that were present 
to see how they liked her; and often looked on the figure 
she made in her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach 
to Hercules, she stepped befcve the other lady, who came 
' F 2 
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forward with a regular composed carriage ; and running up 
to bim, accosted Mm after the following manner : — 

"My dear Hercules," says she, "I find you are very 
much divided in your thoughts, .upon4he way of life that 
you ought to choose ; be my friend, and follow me ; I will 
lead you into the possession of pleasure, and out of the 
' reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and dis- 
quietude of business. The affairs of either peace or war, 
shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole employ- 
ment sliall be to make yotir life easy, and 'to entertain every 
sense with its proper gratificatidbs. Sumptuous tables, 
beds of roses, clouds of perfiimes, concerts of music, crowds 
of beauties, are all in readiness to receive you. Come along 
with me into this region of delights, this world of pleasure, 
and bid farewell iorever, to care, io pain, to business.'' 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, desired 
to know her name ; to which she answered, " My friends, 
and those who are well acquainted with me, call me Hap- 
piness ; but my enemies, and those who would injure my 
reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure." 

By this time the other lady came up, who addressed her- 
self to the young hero in a very different manner. 

" Hercules," says she, " I offer myself to you, because I 
know you are descended from the gods, and give proofs of 
that descent by your love to virtue, and application to the 
studies proper for your age. This makes me hope you will 
gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal reputation. 
But, before I invite you into my society and friendship, I 
will be open and sincere with you, and must lay-down this, 
as an established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without jmins and labour. The 
gods have set a price upon every real and noble pleasure. 
If you would gain the favour of the Deity, you must be at 
the pains of worshipping him : if the friendship of good 
men, yoo must study to oblige them : if you would be ho0 
noured by your country, you must take care to serve it In 
short, if you would be eminent in war or peace, you must 
Ibecome master of all the qualifications that can make Jon 
80. These are the only terms and conditions upon which 
I can propose happiness." The goddess of Pleasure here 
broke in upon her discourse : *' You see," said she, " Her- 
cules, by her own confession, the way to her pleasures is 
long and difficult ; whereas, that which 1 propose is short 
and easy." "Alas!" said the other l^dy, whose visage 
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glowed with passion, made up of scorn and pity, ^^ wliat are 
the pleasures you propose ? To eat before yoa are hungry, 
drink before you are athirst, sleep before you are tired ; 
to gratify your appetites before they are raised, and raise 
such appetites as nature never planted. You never lieard 
the roost delicious muHC, wliich is the praise of one^s own 
self; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is the work 
of one's own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth 
in a dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding 
up anguish, torment, and remorse, ibr old age. 

^^ As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good men, an 
agreeable companion to the artisan, a household guardian 
to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of servants, 
an associate in all true and generous friendships. The 
banquets of my votaries are never costly, but always deli- 
cious ; for none eat and drink at them, who are not invited 
by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their 
wakings cheerful. My young men have the pleasure of 
hearing themselves praised by those who are in years ; and 
those who are in years, of being honoured by those who are 
young. In a word, my followers are favoured by the gods, 
beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, 
and after the close of their labours, honoured by posterity .'•' 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
of these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and I believe 
every one who reads this, will do liim the justice to ap- 
prove his choice.- 

XX.^ — fVUl Honeyeomli^M Spectator. 

MY friend. Will Hon«ycomb, has told me, for above this 
half year, that he had a great mind to try his hand at a 
Spectator, and that he would fain have one of his writings 
in my worka. This morning I received from him the follow- 
ing letter ; which, after havii^ rectified some little ortho- 
graphical mistakes, I shall make a present to the public. 

^^ Dear Spec — I was about two nights ago m company 
with very agreeable young people, of both sexes, where, 
talking of some of your papers, which are written on con- 
jugal love, there arose a dispute among us, wliether there 
were not more bad husbands in the world than bad wives. 
. A gentleman, who was advocate for the ladies, took this oc- 
casion to tell us the story of a famous siege in Germany, 
which 1 have since found related in my historical dictionary, 
after the following manner- When the emperor Conrad 
HI. had besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavaria, in the city of 
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He^nsberg, the women, finding that the town could not pos- 
sibly hold out long, petitioned the emperor that they might 
depart out of it, with so much as each of them could carr^. 
The empei;or, knowing they could not convey away many 
of their effects, granted them their petition ; when the wo- 
men, to his great surprise, came out of the place, with 
every one her husband upon her back. The emperor was 
80 moved at the sight, that he burst into tears ; and after 
having very much extolled the women for their conjugal 
affection, gave the men to their wives, and received the 
duke into his favour. 

^ The ladies did not a ttttle triumph at tbis story ; ask-" 
iag us at the same time, whether in our consciences, we 
believed that the men in any town of Great Brits^p would, 
upon the same offer, and at the same conjuncture, have 
loaded themselves with their wives ? Or rather, whether 
they -would not have been glad of such an opportunity to 
get rid of them ? To this my very good friend, Tom Dap- 
perwit, who took upon him to be the mouth of our sex, rer 
plied, that they w:ould be very much to blame, if they would 
not do the same good office for the women, considering that 
their strength would be greater, and their burdens lighter. 
As we were amusing ourselves with discourses of tbis nature, 
in qrder to pass away the evenbD^, which now began to 
grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and primitive di- 
version of questions and commands. I was no sooner vested 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies, 
under pain of my displeasure, to tell the company ingenu- 
ously, in case they had been in the^^iegis above-]|2entioned, 
and had the same offers made them as the g^od women of 
that place, what every one of them would have brought 
off with her, and have thought most worth the saving ? — 
There were several merry answers made to my question, 
which entertained us till bed-time. Thb filled my mind 
with such a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to sleep, 
I fell into the following dream : — 

'' I saw a town of this island, which shall be nameless, 
invested on every side, a^d the inhabitants of it so straiten- 
ed as to cry for quarter. The general refused any other 
terms than those granted to the above-mentioned town of 
Hensberg ; namely, that the married women might come 
out, with what they could bring aloi^ with them. Imme- 
diately the city gates flew open, and a female procession 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one another ia t 
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roW) and staggering^ under their respective burdens. I took 
mj stand upon an eminence, in the enemy's camp, which 
was appointed .for the general rendezvous of these female 
carriers, being very desirous to look into their several lad- 
ings. The first of them had a huge sack upon her shoul- 
ders, which she set down with g^eat care : upon the opening 
of it, when I expected to have seen her husband shoot out 
of it, I found it was filled with China-ware. The hext ap- 
peared in a more decent figure, carrying a handsome young 
fellow upon her back : I could not forbear commending the 
young woman for her conjugal affection, when, to my great 
surprise, I found that she had left the good man at home, 
and brought away her gallant. I saw a third at some dis- 
tance, with a little withered face peeping over her shoulder, 
whom I could not suspect for any other but her spouse, till 
upon her setting him down, I heard her call him dear 
pug, and found him to be her favourite monkey. A fourth 
brought a huge bale of cards along with her ; and the fifth 
a Bologna lapdog ; for her husband, it seems, being a very 
bulky man, she thought it would be less trouble for her to 
bring away little cupid. The next was the wife of a rich 
usurer, loaded with a bag of gold : she told us that her 
spouse was very old, and by the course of nature, could not 
aspect to live long ; and that to show her tender regard for 
him, she had saved that which the poor man loved better 
than his life. The next came towards us with her son upon 
her back, who we were told, was the greatest rake in the 
place, but so much the mother's darling, that she left her 
husband behind, with a large family of hopeful sons and 
daughters, for the sake of this graceless youth. 

^^ It would be endless to mention the several persons, with 
their several loads, that appeared to me in this strange vision. 
All the place about me was covered with packs of ribands, 
broaches, embroidery, and ten thousand other materials, 
sufficient to have furnished a whole street of toyshops. One 
of the women, having a husband who was none of the hea- 
viest, was bringing him off" upon her shoulders, at the same 
time that she carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under 
her arm ; but finding herself so overladen that she could 
not save both of them, she dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. * In short, I found but one hus- 
band among this great mountain of ba^fage, who was a 
lively cobbler, that kicked and spurred all the while his wife 
was carrying him off", and, as it was said, had scarce passed a 
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Alj in his h£e^ without giving her the discipline of the strap. 

^^ I cannot- conclude my letter, dear Spec, without .telling 
thee one very odd whim in this my dream*. I saw, me- 
thought, a dozen women employed in hringing off one man : 
I could not guess who it should he, till, upon his nearer 
iqpproach, I d&covered thy short phiz. The women all 
declared that it was for the sake of thy works, and not thy 
person, that they brought thee off, and that it was on con- 
dition that thou ^ouldest continue the Spectator. If thou 
thinkest this dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy 
service, from, dear Spec, thine, sleeping and waking, 

"Will Honeycomb." 

The ladies wili see, hy this letter, what I have often told 
th^B^ that win is one of those <dd fashioned men of wit and 
pleasure of the town, who show their parts by raillery on 
marriage, and one who has often tried his fortune in that 
way without success. I cannot, however, dismiss this letter, 
wi&out observing, that the true story, on which it is built, 
does honour to the sex ; and that, in order to abuse them^ 
^e writer is obliged to have recouxBe to dream and fiction. 

XXL — On Good Breeding, 
A FRIEND of youis and mine has very justly defined 
good breedfadg to be, " Ihe result of much good sense, some 
good nature, and a little selMcfnial, for the sake of others, 
and with « view to obtain the same indulgence from them." 
Taking this for granted, (as I think it caimot be disputed) 
It is astonishiii^ to me, tibat any body, who has good sense 
and good nature, can essentially fail in good breeding. As 
to the modes of it, indeed, they vary, according to persons, 
places, and cireumstances, aiid are only to be acquired by 
observation aad^lxperieace ; but the substance of it is eveiy 
where and eternally the same. Good manners are, to par- 
ticular societies, what good morals are to society in general, 
—their cement and their security. And bA laws are enacted 
to enforce good morals, or at least to prevent the ill ef- 
fects of bad ones ; so there are certam rules of civility, uni- 
versally implied and received, to enforce good manners, and 
punish bad ones. And indeed there seems to me to be less 
difference both between the crimes and punishments, than 
at first one would imagine. The immoral man, who invades 
another's property, is justly hanged for it ; and the ill-bred 
man, who by his ill manners, invades and disturbs the quiet 
and comforts of private life, b by common consent, as justly 
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banished society. Mutual complaisances, attentioiM, aii4 
sacriAces of Httle conyeniences, are as natural an implied 
compact between civilized people, as protection and obe- 
dience are between kings and subjects ; whoever, in either 
case, violates that compact, jnstlj forfeits all advantages 
arising from it. For my own part, I really think, that next 
to the consciousness of doing a good action, that of doing a 
civil one is one of the most plea^i^ ; ^nd the epithet which 
I should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would be 
that of well bred. Thus much for good breeding, in gene- 
ral ; I wUl now consider some of the various modes and 
degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in tiie respect which 
they should show to those whom they acknowledge to be 
highly their superiors ; such as crowned lieads, princes, and 
public persons of distinguished and eminent posts. It is 
the manner of shcKwing that respect, which is cKrorent. The 
roan of fashion and of the world, expresses it in its fullest 
extent : but naturally, easily, md wiUiout concern : whereas 
a man who is not used to keep good company, expresses it 
awkwardly ; one sees thtX be is not used to it, and that it 
costs him a great deal ; but I never saw the worst bred man 
living, guilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his head, and 
such like indecencies, in company that he respected. In 
such companies, therefore, tbe only p<4nt to be attended 
to is, to show that respect, which every body means to 
nhoyr^ in an easy, unembarrassed, and grace^l manner. 
This is what observation and experience must teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part 
of them, is for the time at least, supposed to be upon a foot- 
ing of equality with the rest ; and consequently, as there is 
no one principal object of awe and respect, people are apt 
to take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and to be less 
upon their guard ; and so they may, provided it be within 
certain boutids, which are, upon no occasion, to be trans- 
gressed. But upon these occasions, though no one is enti- 
tled to di?ringuished marks of respect, every one claims, 
and very justly, every mark of civility and good breeding. 
Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negUgeace are strictly 
'brbidden. If a man accosts you, and talks to you ever so 
lully or frivolously. It is worse than rudeness, it is brutality 
o show him, by a manifest inattention to what he says, that 
fou tfaiiik him a fool, or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. 
it is much more so with regard to women, who, of whatever 
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raok th€y are, are entitled, in consideration of their sex, not 
only to an attentive, but an officious good breeding from 
men. Their little wants, likings, dislikes, preferences, rd- 
tipathies, and fancies, must be officiously attended to, and^ 
if possible, guessed at and anticipated, by a well bred man. 
You must never usurp to yourself those conveniences and 
gratifications which are of common right, such as the best 
places, the best dishes, &c. but on the contrary, always de- 
cline them yourself, and offer them to others, who in their 
turns will oflfer them to you; so that upon the whole, you 
will, in your turn, enjoy your share of the common right 
It would be endless forme to enumerate all the particular 
circumstances, in which a well bred man shows his good 
breeding, in good company; and it would be injurious to 
you to suppose, that your own good sense will not point 
them out to you; and then -your own good nature will 
recommend, uid your self interest enforce the pratice. 

There is a ^hird sort of good breeding, in which people 
are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion, that 
they cannot fail at all. I mean with regard to ones most 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or those who really are 
our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of 
ease is not only allowable, but proper, and contributes much 
to the comforts of a private social life. But ease and free- 
dom have their bounds, which must by no means be violated. 
A certain degree of negligence and carelessness becomes 
injurious and insulting, from the real or supposed inferiority 
of the persons ; and that delightful liberty of conversation, 
among a few friends, is soon destroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licentiousness. But example ex- 
plains things best, and I will put a pretty strong case. Sop- 
pose you and me alone t<^ether ; I believe you will allow 
that 1 have as good a right to unlimited freedom, in your 
company, as either you or I can possibly have in any other; 
and I am apt to believe, too, that you would indulge me in 
that freedom as far as any body would. But notwithstand- 
ing this, do you imagine that I should think there were no 
bounds t-} that freedom? I assure you I should not think 
Ft> \ and I take myself to be as much tied down, by a certain 
degree of good manners to you, as by other degrees of them 
to other people. The most familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connexions and friendships, require a degree of good breeds 
iiig, both to preserve and cemeqt them. The best of us have 
our bad sides ; and it is as imprudent as it is ill bred, ^o 
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exhibit them. 1 shall not use ceremony with you ; it would 
be miai^aced between us ; but I shall certainly observe that 
degree of good breeding with you, which is, in the first 
place, decent, and which, I am sure, is absolutely necessary, 
to make us like one another^s company long. 

XXIL — Address to a young St%tdefU. 

YOUR parents have watched over your helpless infancy, 
and conducted you, with many a pang, to an age at which 
your mind is capable of manly improvement Their soli- 
citude still continues, and no trouble nor expense is spared. 
In givii^ you all the instructions and accompUslunents 
which may enable you to act your part in life, as a man of 
polished sense and confirmed virtue. You have, then, al- 
ready contacted a great debt of gratitude to tiiem. You 
can pay it by no other method, but by using properly the 
advantages which their goodness has afforded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that you ' 
have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus of literary 
pursuits. You must love leamii^, if you would possess it 
in order to love it, you must feel its delights; in order to 
feel its delights, you must apply to it, however irksome at 
first, closely, constantly, and for a considerable time. It 
-you have resolution enough to do this, you cannot but love 
learning ; for the mind always loves that to which it has 
been so long, steadily, and voluntarily attacked. Habits 
are formed, which render what was at first disagreeable, not 
only pleasant, but necessary. 

Pleasant indeed, are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant literature. Yours then, is surely a lot particu- 
larly happy. Your education is of such a sort, that its 
principal scope is, to prepare jrqu to receive a refined 
pleasure daring your Me^ Elegance, or delicacy of taste, 
is one of the first objects of classical discipline : and it is 
this fine quality, which opens a new world to the scholar's 
view. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many vir- 
tues, and all of them virtues of the most amiable kind. It 
tends to render you at once good and agreeable : you 
must therefore be an enemy to your own enjoyment, if you 
enter on the discipline which leads to the attainment of 
a classical and liberal education, with reluctance. Value 
duly the opportunities you enjoy, and which are denied to 
thousands of your fellow creatures. 
G 
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Without exemplary diligence yoa will make bnt a con- 
temptible prolicieticy. Tou may, indeed, pass through the 

, forms of schools and univjBrsities ; but you will bring no- 
thio^ away from them, of real value. The proper sort and 
degree of diligence, you cannot possess, but by the efforts 
of your own resolution. Your instructor may indeed coo- 
fine you within the walk of a school, a certain number 
of hours. He may place books beifore you, and compel 
you to &:iL. your eyes upon them ; but no authority 4»ii 
chain down your mind. Your thoughts will escape from 
every external restrmnt, and, amidst the most serious leo* 
tures, may be ranging in the wild pursuits at trifles and 
vice.. Rules, resbrahits, commands, and punishments, 
may, indeed, assist in strengthenii^ your resolution ; bat 
without your own voluntary choice, your diligence will not 
often conduce to your pleasure or advantage. Though 
this truth is obvious, yet it seems to be a secret to those 
parents who expect to find their son^s improvement in- 
crease, in proportion to th^ number of tutors, and externa} 
assistance which their opulence has enabled them to pro- 
vide. These assistances, indeed, are sometimes afforded 
chiefly, that the young heir to a title or estate may in- 
dulge himself in idleness and nominal pleasures. The les- 
son is construed to him, and the exercise written for him 

^ by the private tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged 
in some ruinous pleasure, which, at the same time, pre- 
vents him from learning any thing desirable, and leads to 
the formation of destructive habits, w;hich cjin seldom he 
removed. 

But the principal obstacle to your imprpvement at 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied wi& 
money, is a perverse ambition of being distinguished as a 
boy of spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting the tasks 
and lessons, )ind for every vice and irregularity which the 
puerile age can admit. You will have sense enough, I 
hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety and good 
nature, that malignant spirit of detraction w|iich endeavours 
to render the boy- who applies to books, and to all the du- 
^ties and proper bu^ess of school, ridiculous. You will 
see, by the light of your reason, that the ridicule is misap- 
plied. You will discover, that the boys who have recourse 
to ridicule, are, for the most part, stupid, unfeeling, igno- 
rant, and vicious. Their noisy folly, their bold confidence, 
their contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority^ 
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are, for the moet part, the genuine effects of hardened in* 
cenaihility. Let not their insults and ill treatment dispirit 
you ; if you yield to them, with a tame and abject submis- 
sion, they will not fail to triumph over you with additional 
insolence. Display a fortitude in your pursuits, equal 
In degree to the obstinacy in wiilch tiiey persist in theirs. 
Your fortitude will soon overcome theirs, which is, in- 
deed, seldom any thing more than the audacity of a bully. 
Ifideed, you cannot go through a school with ease to your- 
self and with success, without a considerable share of 
courage. I do not mean that sort of courage which leads 
to battles and contentions, but which enables you to have a 
will of your own, and to pursue wlmt Is right, amidst all the 

Ersecutions of surroundhug eniiers, dunces, and detractors, 
dicule ia the weapon made use of at scho<^ as well as In 
the world, when the fortresses of virtue are to be assailed. 
You wUl effectually repel the attack by a dauntless spirit 
and unyielding perseverance. Though numbers are against 
you, yet with truth and rectitude on your side, you may, 
though alone, be equal to an army. 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorning your 
mind wUh elegant literature, improving and establishing 
your conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot fail of be* 
ky a comfort to those Meads who have supported you, of 
mng happy within yourself^ and of being well received by 
mankind. Honour and success in life will probably attend 
you. Under all circumstances, you will have an eternal 
source of consolation and entertainment, of which no sub- 
lunary vicissitude can deprive you. Time will show how 
much wiser has been your choice, than that of you^ idle 
companions, who would gladly have drawn you into 
their association, <Hr rather into their conspimcy, as it has 
been called, against good manners, and against all that is 
honourable and useful. While you appear in society as a 
respectable and valuable member of it, they will, per- 
haps, have sacrificed at the shrine of Vanity, pride, and 
extravagance, and false pleasure, their health and their 
e, their fortune and their characters. 



XXIII. — AdvafUages of^ <tnd Motives to^ Cheerfulness. 
CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best promo- 
ter of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs of the heart, 
give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts ar6 composed, and wear out the 
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machine insensibly ; not to mention those vident ferments 
which they stir up in the blood, and those irregular, disturb- 
ed motions which they raise in the uiimal spirits. I scarce 
remember, in ray own obserration, to have met with many 
old men, or with such who, (to use our English phrase) 
wear well^ that had not at least a certain indolence in their 
humour, if not more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness 
of heart. The truth of it is, health and cheerfulness mu- 
tually beget ^ach other^ with this dififeretice, that we sel- 
dom meet with a great degree of health, which is not 
attended with a certain' cheerfulness, but very often see 
cheerfulness, where there is no great degree of health* 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the mind 
as to the body ; it banishes all anxious care and discontent, 
soothes and c<»&po6e9 the passions, and keeps the soul in 
a perpetual calm. ' 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, one 
would think it was made for our use ; but if we consider it 
.in its natural beauty and harmony, one would be apt to 
conclude it was made for our plensujre. The sun, which is 
the great soul of the universe, and produces all the neces- 
saries of life, has a particulsur influence in cheering the 
mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for oaf 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the wooft 
with their music, furmsh its with game, or raise pleasing 
ideas in us by the delightfulness of their appearance. 
Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as refreshing to the iiQ»* 
gination, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have made it 
an argument for Providence, that the whole earth is coyer- 
ed with green, raUier than with any other colour, as being 
such a right mixture of light and shade, that it comforts and 
strenghtens the eye, instead of weaking or grieving it. 
For this reaton, several painters have a green cloth han^ng 
near them, to ease* the eye upon, after too great an applica- 
tion to their colouring. A famous modem philosopher ac- 
counts for it in the following manner : — all colours that are 
most luminous, overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight ; on the contrary, those that 
are more obscure, do not give the animal spirits a sufficient 
exercise ; whereas, the rays that produce in us the idea of 
green, fall upon the eye in such a due pro{>ortion, that 
they give the, animal spirits their proper play, and by keep- 
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teg up the struggle in a jost balance, excite a very pleasing 
and agreeable sensation. Let the cause be what it ivill| the 
effect is certain ; for which reason the poets ascribe to this 
particular colour, the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this doulile end in the works of na- 
ture, and how they are at the same time both useful and en- 
tertaining, we find that the most important parts in the veg- 
etable world are those which are the most beautiful. These 
are the seeds by which the several races of plants are nropa- 
gated and continued, and which are always lo^ed in nowers 
Of blossoms. Nature seems to hide her priiM:ipal design, 
and to be industrious in making the earth gay and delight* 
fal, while she is carrying on her great work, and intent upon 
her own preservation. The husbandman, after the same 
manner, is employed in laying out the whole country into 
a kind of garden or landscape, and making every thing 
smile about him, whilst, in reality, he thinks of nothing 
but of the harvest and increase which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken care 
to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, by having 
formed it after such a manner, as to make it capable of con- 
ceivihg delight from several objects which seem to have 
very little use in them ; as from the wildness of rocks and 
deserts, and the like grotesque parts of nat«re. Those 
who arc versed in philosophy, may still carry this consider- 
ation higher, by observing, tliat if matter hud appeared to 
U9 endowed only with those real qualities which it actually 
possesses, it would have made but a very joyless and uncom- 
fortable figure ; and why has Providence given it a power of 
producing In us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and col- 
ours, sounds and smells, heat and cold, )rat that man, while 
he is conversant in the lower^^tations of nature, might have 
hh mind cheered and delisted with agreeable sensations ? 
la short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre, filled with 
Objects that, either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or ad- 
miration. 

The reader^s own thonghttf will suggest to him the vicis- 
situdes of day and night, the change of seasons, with all that 
variety of scenes which diversify the face of nature, and fill 
the mind with a perpetual succession of beautiful and pleas- 
ing images. 

1 shall not here mention the several entertainments of 
art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, conversation, 
and other accidental diversions of life, because I would 
G 2 
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only tdke notice of such incitements to a cheerful temper, as 
offer themselves to persons of all ranks and conditions, and 
which may sufficiently show us that Providence did not de- 
sign this world should be filled with' murmurs and repin- 
ings, or that the heart of man should be involved in gloom 
and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, as it 
is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed to be 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and often conveys 
herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelist, in opposition to those who begin their romances 
with the flowery seasons of the year, enters on his story 
thus :~" In the gloomy month of November, when the peo- 
ple of England hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate 
lover walked 'ont into the fields," &c. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of Ids cli- 
mate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in himself 
those considerations which may give him a serenity of mind, 
and enable him to bear up cheerfully against those little 
evils and misfortunes, which are common to human nature, 
and which, by right improvement of them, will prodnce a 
satiety of joy, and uninterrupted happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my readers^ to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must own 
there are many evils which naturally spring up amidst the 
entertainments that are provided for us : but these, if rightly 
considered, should be far from overcasting the mind with 
sorrow, or destroying that cheerfulness o£ temper which 1 
have been recommending. This interspersion of evil with 
good, and pain with pleasure, 4d the works of nature, is 
very trujy ascribed by Mr. Locke, in his Essay en Human 
Understanding, to a moral reason, in the following words : — • 
. " Beyond all this, we may find another reason why God 
hath scattered up and down several degrees of pleasure and 
pain, in all the things that environ and affect us, and blended 
them together in almost all that our thoughts and senses 
have to do with ; that we,, finding imperfection, dissatis- 
faction, and want of complete happiness in all the enjoy- 
ments which the creatures can nSord us, might be led to seek 
it in the enjoyment of Him, with whom there is fulness of joy, 
and at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore .]' 
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SECTION 11. 

I.— TAe Bad Reader. 

JULIUS had acquired great credit at Cambiidgpe, by 
his compositions, xhey were elegant, animated, and judi- 
cious ; and several prizes, at different times, had been ad- 
judged to him. An oration which be dclitered the week 
before he left the university, had been honoured with par- 
ticular applause ; and on^his return home, he was impa- 
tient to gratify his vanity, and to extend his reputation, by 
having it read to a number of his father^s literary friencK 

A party wm therefore collected ; and after dinner the 
manusciipt was produced. Julius declined the office of 
reader, because he had contracted a hoarseness on his jour- 
ney ;. and a conceited young man, with g^at forwardness, 
of^red his services. Whilst he was settling himself on his 
seat, licking his lips and adjusting his mouth, hawking, 
hemming, and making other ridiculous preparations for 
the performance which he had undertaken, a profound 
silence reigned through the company, the united effect of 
attention and expectation. The reader at length began ; 
but his tone of voice was so shrill and dissonant, his utter- 
ance so vehement, his pronunciation so affected, his empha- 
sis so injudicious, and his accents were so improperly pla- 
ced, that good manners alone restrained the laughter of the 
audience. Julius was all this while upon the rack, and his 
arm was more than once extended to snatch his composi- 
tion from the coxcomb who delivered it. But he proceeded 
with full confidence in his own elocution ; uniformly over- 
stepping, as Shakespeare expresses it, the modesty of nature. 

When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen returned 
their thanks to the author ; but the compliments which they 
paid hiita were more expressive of politeness and civility, 
than the conviction of his merit. Indeed, the beauties of 
his composition had bee» converted, by bad reading, into 
blemishes ; and the sense of it rendered obscure, and even 
unintelligible. Julius and his father could not conceal their 
vexation and disappointment : and the guests, perceiving 
that they laid them under a painful restraint, withdrew, as 
soon as decency permitted, to their respective habitations. 

II. — Respect due to Old Age. 
IT happened at Athens, during a public representation 
of some play exhibited in honour of the commoawealth, that 
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an old gentleman came too late for a place suitable to his 
age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen, who ob- 
served the dimcolty and confusion he was in, made signs 
to him that they would accommodate him, if he came where 
they sat. The good man bustled through the crowd ac- 
cordmgly ; but when he came to the seat to which he was 
invited, the jest was to sit close and expose him,* as he stood 
out of countenance, to the whole audience. The frolic 
went round all the Athenian benches. But on those occa- 
sions, there were also particular places assigned for foreign- 
ers. When the good man skulked towards the boxes ap- 
pointed for the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more 
virtuous than polite, rose up all to a man, and with the 
greatest respect, received him among them. The Atheni- 
ans, being suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan 
virtue' and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of ap- 
plause ; and the old man cried out, ^^ the Athenians under- 
stand what is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it.^^ 

III. — Piety to God recommended to the Young. 
WHAT I shall first recommend, U piety to God. Willi 
thb I hegiBj both as the foundation of good morals, and as 
a disposition particularly graceful and becoming in youth. 
To be' void of it, argues a cold heart, destitute of some of 
the best affections which belong tq that age. Youth is the 
season of warm and generous emotions. The heart should 
then spontaneously rise into the admiration of what is great; 
glow with the love of what is fair and excellent ; and melt 
at the discovery of tenderness and goodness. Where can 
any object be found so proper to kindle these affections, as 
the Father of the universe, and the Author of all felicity ? 
Unmoved by veneration, can yon contemplate that grandeur 
and majesty which his 'works every where display-? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view that profusion of good, 
which, in this pleasing season qf life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you ? Happy in the love and affection of those 
with whom you are connected, look up to the Supreme 
Being, as the inspirer of all the friendship which had ever 
been shown you by others ; himself your best and your first 
friend ; formerly the supporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood ; now the guardian of your youth, 
and the hope of your coming years. View religious ho- 
mage as a natural expression of gratitude to him U>r all his 
goodness. Consider it as the service of the God of your 
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fathers ;^ of him to whom your parents demoted yon ; of him 
whom, in former ages, your ancestors honoured; and by 
whom they are now rewarded and blessed in heaven. Con- 
nected with so many tender sensibilities of soul, let religion 
he with yon, not the cold and barren offspring of specula- 
tion ; but the warm and T%orous dictate of the heart. 

iV. — Modesty and DoeilUy. 
TO piety, join modesty and docility, reverence to your 
^parents, and submission to those who are your superiors in 
knowledge, in station, and in yean. Dependence and obe- 
dience belong to youth. Modesty is one of its chief orna- 
ments ; atid has ever been esteemed a presage of rising me- 
rit. When entering on the career of Itfe, it is your part not 
to assume the reins as yet, into yonr hands ; but to commit 
yourselves to the guidance of the more experienced, and to 
become wise by the wisdom of those who have gone before 
you. Of all the follies incident to youth, there are none 
which either deform its present appearance, or blast the 
prospect of its future prosperity, more than self conceit, 
presumption, and obstinancy. By checking its natural pro- 
gress in improvement, they fix it in long- immaturity ; and 
frequently produce mischiefs which can never be repaired. 
Tet these are vices too commonly found among the young. 
Big with enterprise, and elated by hope, they resolve to 
trust for success to none but themselres. Full of their own 
al>ilities, they deride the admonitions which are given them 
bj their friends, as the timorous suggestions of age. Too 
wise to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too forward to be 
restrained, they plunge, vrith precipitant indiscretion, into 
the midst of all the dangers with which life abounds. 

V.-"SincerUy. 

IT is necessary to recommend to you sincerity and truth. 
These are the basis of every virtue. That darkness of cha- 
racter, where we can see no heart ; those foldings of art, 
through which no native affection is allowed to penetrate, 
present an object unamiable in every season of life, but par- 
ticularly odious in youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, when the emotions are strong, and when nature is 
expected to show herself free and open, you can already 
smile and deceive, what are we to look for when you shall 
be longer hackneyed in the ways of men; when interest shall 
have completed the obduration of your heart ; and experi- 
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enoe shall have improyed you in all the arts of guile ? Dis- 
flimulatioa in youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. 
Its first appearance is the fated omen of growing depravity 
and future shame. It d^^rades parts and learnings obscures 
the hsBtre of every accoraplkhment, and sinks you into* con- 
tempt widi God and man. As yo!U value, therefore, the 
approbation of heaven, or the esteem of the world, cultivate 
the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be direct and 
consistent. Ingenuity and candour possess the most pow- 
erful charm : tiiey bespeak universal favour, and carry an 
apology for almost every failing. The path of truth is a 
plain and safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing maze. 
AAer the first departure from sincerity, it is not in your 
power to slop. One artifice unavoidably leads on to ano- 
ther ; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases, you 
are left entangled in your own snare. Deceit discovers a 
little mind, which stops at temporary expedients, without 
risiii^ to comprehensive views of conduct. It betrays, at 
the same time, a dastardly spirit. It is the resource of one 
who wants courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon him^ 
self. Whereas, openness of character displays that gene- 
rous boldness,- which ought to distinguish youth. To set 
out in the world with no other principle than a crafty atten- 
tion to interest, betokens ond who is destined for creeping 
through the inferior walks of life : but to give an early pre- 
ference toliOBOur above gain, when they stand in competi- 
tion ; to despise every advantage which cannot be attained 
without dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness, and to stoop 
to no dissimulation, are the indications of a great mind, the 
presages of future eminence and distinction in life. At the 
same ttoie, this virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent 
with the most prudent vigilance and caution. It is opposed 
to cunnings not to true wisdom. It is not the simplicity of 
a weak and improvident, but the candour of an enlarged 
and noble mind ; of one who scorns deceit, because he ac- 
counts it both base and unprofitable ; and who seeks no 
disgtuse, because he needs none to hide him. 

VI. — Benevolence and Humanity. 
YOUTH is the proper season for cultivating the benevo- 
lent and humane affections. As a great part of your hap- 
piness is to depend on the connexions which you form vrith 
others, it is of high importance that you acquire betimes, the 
tamper and the manners which will render such connexions 
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comfortable Let a sense of justice be the foundation of 
all your social qualities. In your most early intercourse 
mtb the world, and even in your youthful amusements, let 
np unfairness be found. Engrave on your mind that sacred 
rule of ^^ doing in all things to others according to your wish 
that they should do unto you.^' For this end, impress your- 
selves with a deep sense of the original and natural equality 
of men. Whatever advantage of birth or fortune you pos* 
sess, never di^lay them with an ostentatious, superiority. 
Leave the subordinations of ranlc to regulate the inter- 
course of more advanced years. At present it becomes you 
to act among your companions as man with man. Remem- 
ber how unknown to you are the vicissitudes of the world ; 
and how often they, on whom ignorant and contemptuous 
young men once looked down with scorn, have risen to be 
iheir superiors in future years. Compassion is an emotion of 
which you ought never to he ashamed. Graceful in youth 
is the tear of sympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale 
of wo. Let not ease and indulgences contract your affec- 
tions, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment Accustom 
yourselves to think of the distresses of human life; of the 
solitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never sport, with pain and distress in any of your amuse- 
ments, nor treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty. 

VII. — InduHry and JlppHcaiian, 
DILIGENCE, industry, and proper amplication of time, 
are material duties of the young. To no purpose are they 
endowed with the best abilities, if they want activity for 
exerting them. Unavuling in this case, will be every Erec- 
tion that can be given them, either for their temporal or 
spiritual welfare. In youth the hsIHts of industry are most 
easily acquired.; in youth the incentives to it are strongest 
from ambition and from duty, from emulation and hope, 
from all the prospects which the beginmng of life affords. 
If, dead to these calls, you already languish in slothful inac- 
tion, what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current 
of advancing years ? Industry is not only the instrument of 
impi^ovement, but the foundation of pleasure. Nothing is 
so opposite to true enjoyment of lite, as the relaxed and 
feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a stranger to 
industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For it is la- 
bour only which gives the relish to pleasure. It is the ap- i 
pointed vehicle of every good man. It is the indispensable 
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' condition oi our possessing a sound mind in a sound bodj. 
Sloth is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to deter^ 
mine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and 
h'appines3s. Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are fatally 
powerful. Though it appear a slowly flowing stream, yet 
it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only 
saps the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a 
deluge of crimes and evils. It is like water, which flrst 
putrifies by stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, 
and Alls the atmosphere with death Fly, the.refore, from 
idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt and ruin. And 
under idleness I include, not mere inaction only, but all 
that circle of trifling occupations Ifi which too many saunter 
away their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivolous society 
or public amusements ; in the labours of dress, or the ostea* 
tation of their piBrsons. Is this the foundation which you 
lay for future usefulness and esteem? By such accomplish- 
ments do you hope to recommend yourselves to the think* 
ing part of the world,, and to answer the expectations of 
your-friends and your country? Amusements youth require; 
it were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpable as the' 
business of the young. For they then become the gulf of 
time, and the poison of the mind. They foment bad pas- 
sions. They weaken the manly powers. They sink the 
native vigour of youth into contemptible efleminacy. 

VIII. — Proper Employment of Time. 
REDEEMING your time from such dangerous waste, 
seek to fill it with employments which you may review with 
satisfaction. The acquisition of knowledge is one of the 
most honourable occuj^on^ of youth. The desire of it 
discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with many ac- 
complishments and many virtues. But though your train 
of life should not lead you to study, the course of education 
always furnishes proper employments to a well disposed 
mind. Whatever you pursue, be emulous to excel- Gener- 
ous ambition and sensibility to praise, arc, especially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think not that any affltt* 
ence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, exempts you from 
the duties of application and industry. Industry is the l&w 
of our being ; it is the demiand of nature, of reason, and of 
God. Remember, always, that the years wluch now pass 
over your heads, leave permanent memorial^ behind them. 
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From the thoughtless minds they may escape ; but they 
remain in the remembrance of God. They form an import- 
ant part of the register of your life. They will hereafter 
bear testimony, either for or ag^ainst you, at that day, when 
for all your actions, but particularly for the employments 
of yquth, you xnust giv^ an account to God. Whether 
your future course is destined to be long or short, after 
this manner it should commence, and if it continue to be 
thus conducted, its conclusion, at what* time soever it ar- 
rives, will not be inglorious or unhappy. 

IX.— T/ie True Patriot. 
ANDREW DORIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea captain 
of the age he lived in, set his country free from the yoke 
of France. Beloved by his fellow citizens ; and supported 
by the emperor Charles V., it was in his pawer to assume 
sovereignty, without the least struggle. But he preferred 
the virtuous satisfaction of giving liberty to his countrymen. 
He declared in public assembly, that the happiness of see- 
ing them once more restored to liberty, was to him a full 
reward for all his services ; that he claimed no pre-emi- 
nence above his equals, but remitted to them absolutely to 
settle a proper form of government Dorians magnanimity 
put an end to factions, that had long vexed Ihe state ; and 
a form of government was established, with great unanimity, 
the same, that with very little alteration, subsists at present. 
Boria lived to a great age, beloved and honoured by his 
countrymen ; and without ever making a single step out of 
hk rank, as a private citizen, he retained, to his dying hour, 
great influence in the republic. Power, founded on love 
and gratitude, was to him more pleasant than what is found- 
ed on sovereignty. His memory is reverenced by the Ge- 
noese ; and, in their histories^ and public monuments, there 
is bestowed on him the most honourable of all titles — Fa- 
ther of his Country, and Restorer of its Liberty. 

X. — On Contentment. 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchyiflist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher'' 8 stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If 
it cannot remove the disquietudes arising out of a man^s 
mind, body or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It 
has, indeed, a kindly influence on the soul of a man, in 
H 
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respect of every being to whom he stands related, it ex- 
tinguishes all murmur, repining, and k^ratitude towards 
that Being, who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, aod every tea- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the community wfaerela 
he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and 
perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention the two 
following. First of all, a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how much he 
has more than he wants. I am wonderfully well pleased 
with the reply which Aristippus made to one who condoled 
him upon the loss of a fann i " Why," said he, " I have 
three farms still, and you have but one,"so that I ought ra- 
ther to be afflicted ibr yon than you for me.'' On the con- 
trary, fooDsh men are more apt to consider what they have 
lost, than what they possess ; and to fix their eyes upon 
those who are richer than themselves, rather than on those 
who are under greater difficulties. All the real pleasures 
and conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is . 
the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, and 
straining after one who has got the start of them in wealth 
and honour. For this reason, as there are noi^e can be pro- 
perly called rich, who have not more than they want ; there 
are few rich men, in any of the politer nations, but among 
the middle sort of people, who keep their wishes within 
their fortunes, and have more wealth than they know how 
to enjoy. Persons of higher rank live in a kind of splendid 
poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of 
acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to 
outvie one another in shadows and appearances. Men of 
sen^c have at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, 
this silly game that b playing over their heads ; and by con- 
tracting their desires, enjoy all that secrcl satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. The truth Is, this ridiculous 
chace after imaginary pleasure canhot be sufficiently expos- 
ed, as it is the great source of those evils which generally 
undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what it will, he is * 
poor man if he does not live within it, and naturally sets hinJ- 
self to sale to any one who can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left him* 
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food estate, was offered a great 911m of money by the king* 
of Ljdia, he thanked him for his kindness, bat told him he 
bad already more by half than he knew what to do with. 
In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to pov- 
erty ; or to give the thought a more agreeable turn, ^^ Con- 
tent is natural wealth,^' says Socrates ; to which I shall add, 
Luxury is artificial poverty. I shall therefore recommend 
to the consideration of those who are always aiming after 
superfluous and imaginary enjoyments, and will not foe at 
the trouble of contracting theh* desires, an excellent saying 
of Bion the pliilosopher, namely, ^^ That no man has so 
much care as be who endeavours after the most happiness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be, than he really is. The former 
eonsiden^lon took in all those who are sufliciently provided 
idth the means to make themselves ea«y ; this regards such 
as aetualij lie under some pressure or misfortune. These 
may receive great alieviatien from such a comparison as 
the unhappy person may make between himself and others, 
or between the misfortune which he suffers, and greater 
misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

I like ^e story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon break- 
ing; his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the standers 
by, it was a great mercy it was not liis neck. To which 
^ice I am got into quotations, give me leave to add the 
sayli^ of an old philosopher, who, after having invited some 
of his friends to dine with him, was rufiled by his wife, 
who came into ihe room in a passion, and threw down the 
table that stood before them : " Every one^" says he, " has 
his calamity, and he is ^ happy man that has no greater 
than this.^' We find an instance to the same purpose in the 
life of doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this 
good msm was troubled with a ccmiplication of distempers ; 
when he had the gout upon him, he used to thank God, 
that it was not the stone ; and when he had the stone, that ^ 
he imd not both these distempers on hhn at the same time. ' 

I cannot copclude this essay without observing, that 
there was never any system, besides that of Christianity, 
which would effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
ns contented with our condition, niany of the present phi- 
losophers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, 
without being able to make any alteration in our circum- 
stances ; others, that whatever evil befalls us b derived to 
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us by fatar necessity, to which the gods themselves are 
subject ; while others very gravely tell the man who u 
miserable, that it is necessary he should be so, to keep up 
the harmony of the universe, and that the scheme' of Pro- 
vidence would be troubled and perverted were he otherwise. 
These and the like considerations rather silence than satisfy 
a man. They may show him that his discontent is unrea- 
sonable, but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. They 
rather give despair than consolation. In a word, a man 
might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did to 
his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him again : '' It is for that very reason," said the emperor, 
« that I grieve," ^ 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to 
human nature. It prescribes" to every miierablc^ man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him that the 
bearing of his afflictions ad he ought to do, will naturally 
end in the removal of them. K makes him easy here, be- 
cause it can make him happy hereafter. 

XI. — Needlework recommended to the Ladies, 

" I HAVE a coupje of nieces under my direcytion, itho 
so oAen run gadding abroad, that 1 do not know where to 
have them. Their dress, their tea, and their visits take 
up all their time, and they go to bed as tired with doing 
nothing, as I am after quilting a whole underpetticoat. The 
whole time they are not idle, is while they read your Spec- 
tators; which being dedicated to the interests of virtue, I 
desire you to recommend the long neglected art of needle- 
work. Those hours, which, in this age, are thrown away 
in dress, play, visits, and the like, were employed, in my 
time,, in writing out receipts, or working, beds, chairs, and 
hangings for the family. For my part, I have plied my 
needle these fifty years, and by my good will would never 
have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to see n 
couple of proud idle flirts sipping their tea, for a whole af- 
ternoon, in a great room, hung round with the industry of 
their great grandmother. Pray sir, take the laudable mys- 
tery of embroidery into your serious consideration, and as 
3'ou have a great deal oi the virtue of the last age in you, 
continue your endeavours to reform the present. 

/ aw, 4'C." 
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Id ob^ielKre to the comimiicls of my venerable corres- 
pondeot, I hare daly weighed this important subject, and 
prorobe myself, from the arguments here laid down, that all 
. the fine ladies in England will be ready, as soon as their 
monming is orer, to appear covered with the work of their 
own hands. 

. What a delightful entertainment must itl>e to the fair 
sex, whom their nattre modesty, and the tenderness of men 
towards them, exempts from public business, to pass their 
hoars in imitating frails and flowers, and transplanting all 
the beauties of nature into their own dress, or raising a ndw 
creation in their clothes and apartments. How pleasing 
IB the amusement of walking among the shades and groves 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain by their 
aeedles, or little cupids, which they have brought intathe 
world without pain. 

This is, methinks, the mo«t proper way wherein a lady 
can show a fine genius, and I cannot forbear wishing, that 
several writers of that sex, had chosen rather to apply them- 
selves to tapestry than rhyme. Your pastoral poetesses 
may vent their fancy in rural landscapes, and place despair- 
ing shepherds under silken willows, or drown them in a 
stream of mohair. The heroic writers may work up battles 
as successfully, and inflame them with gold or stain them 
with crimson. Even those who have only a turn to a song 
or an epigram, may put many valuable stitches into a purse, 
and crowd a thousand graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may, without breach of good manners, imagine that 
any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part herein but very awkwardly, I must nevertheless in- 
sist upon her working, if it be only to keep her out of 
hann^s way. 

Another argument ibr busying good women in works of 
fancy, is, because it takes them off from scandal, the usual 
attendant of tea-tables, and all other inactive scenes of life. 
While they are forming their birds and beasts, their neigh- 
hours will be allowed to be the fathers of their own chil* 
dren ; and Whig and Tory will be but seldom mentioned, 
where the great dispute is whether blue or red is the mcfre 
proper colour. How much greater glory would Sophronia 
do the general, if she would choose rather to work the bat- 
tle of Blenheim in tapestry, than signalize herself, with so 
much vehemence, against those who are Frenchmen in 
their hearts. 

H2 
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A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit that U 
brought to the family where these pretty arts are encou- 
raged. It is manifesty that this way of life not only keeps fair 
ladies from running out into -expenses, but it is at the same 
time, an actual improvement How memorable would 
that matron be, who shall have it inscribed upon her monu- 
ment, ^^ that she wrote out the whole Bible in tapestry, and 
died in a good old age, after having covered three hundred 
yards of wall in the mansion house." 

These premises being considered, I humbly submit the 
following proposals to all mothers in Great B^ain. 

I. That no young vii^n whatsoever be allowed to re- 
ceive the addresses of her first lover, but in a suit of her 
own embroidering. • 

II. That before every fresh servant, she be obl%ed to 
appear with a new stomacher at the least. 

III. That no one be actually married, until she hath the 
chUdbed, pillows, &c. ready stitched, as likewise the mantle 
for the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually restore 
the decayed art of needlework, and make the virgins cf 
Great Britain exceedingly nimble fingered in their business. 

XII.— On Pride. 

IF there be any thing that makes #human nature appear 
ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it muBt be pride. 
They know so well the vanity of those imaginary perfec- 
tions that swell the heart of mtin, and of those little super- 
numerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, 
which one man enjoys above another, that it must certainly 
very much astonish, if it does not very much divert them, 
when they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing himself above 
his neighbours, on any of these accounts, at the same time 
that he is obnoxious to all the common calamities of the 
species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we will fancy, if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable 
creatures, and that every pismire (his shape and way of life 
only excepted) is endowed with human passions. How 
sh.Quld we smile to hear one give us an account of the pedi- 
grees, distinctions, and titles that reign among them ? Ob- 
serve how the whole swarm divide, and make way for the 
pismire that passes through them ; you must understand he 
is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in his veins than 
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any phmire in the molehill. DonH you see how sensible he 
is of it, how slow he marches forward, how the whole nibble 
of ants keep their distance ? Here you may observe one 
placed upon a little eminence, and looking^ down on a long 
row of labourers. He is the richest insect on this side the 
hillock, he has a walk of half a yard in length, and a quar- 
ter of an inch in breadth, he keeps a hundred menial ser- 
Tants, and has at least fifteen barleycorns in his granary. 
He is now chiding and beslaying the emmet that stands 
before him, and who, for all that we can discover, is a? 
good an emmet as himself. 

Bat here comes an insect of figure ! Don't you take no- 
tice of a little white straw he carries in his mouth ? That 
straw, you must understand, he would not part with for the 
longest tract about the molehill : Did you but know what 
he has midergone to purchase it ! See how the ants of all 
qualities and conditions swarm about him. Should this 
straw drop out of his mouth, you would see all this nume- 
rous circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, . 
and leave the discarded insect, or run over his back to 
come at its successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the mole- 
hill, observe first the pismire that listens to the emmet on 
her leA hand, at the same time that she seems to turn away 
Jier head from him. He tells this poor insect she is a god- 
dess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, that life and 
death are at her disposal. She believes him, and gives her- 
self a thousand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the 
pismire on your left hand. She can scarce crawl with age ; 
but you must J&now she values herself upon her birth ; and 
if you mind, spurns at every one that comes, within her reach. 
The little nimble coquette that is running along by the side 
of her, is a wit. She has broke many a pismlre^s heart. Do 
but observe what a drove of lovers are running after her. 
We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of all 
to drawthe parallel closer, will suppose, if you please, that 
death comes upon the molehill, in the shape of a cock spar- 
row, who picks up, without distinction, the pismire of 
quality and his flatterers, the pismire of substance and his 
day labourers, the white straw officer and his sycophants, 
with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties of the molehill. 
May we not imagbe, that beings of superior natures and 
perfections regard all the instances of pride and vanity, 
funong our own species, in the same kind of view, when 
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tiiey take a Mirvey of tboee who inhabit the earth, or in 
the language of an ingenious French poet, of those pismires 
that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity has di- 
vided into climates and regions. 

XIII. — Journal of the Life of Alexander Severiis. 

ALEXANDER rose early. The first moments of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion : but as he deemed 
the service of mankind ihe most acceptable worship of the. 
gods, the greatest part of his morning hours were employed 
in council, where he discussed public affairs, and determin- 
ed private causes, with a patience and discretion above bis 
years. The dryness of business was enlivened by the charms 
of literature ; and a portion of time was always set apart 
for his favourite studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. 
The works of Virgil and Horace, the republics of Plato 
and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his understanding, 
and gave him the noblest ideas of man and of government. 
The exercises of the body succeeded to those of the mind ; 
and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by the 
use of his bath, and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new 
vigour, the business of the day ; and till the hour of supper, 
the principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by bis 
secretaries, with whom he read and answered the multitude 
of letters, memorials and petitions that must have been ad- 
dressed to the master of the greatest part of the world. 
His table was served with the most frugal simplicity ; and 
whenever he was at liberty to consult his own inclination, 
the company consisted of a few select friends, men of learn* 
ing and virtue. His dress was plain and modest ; his de- 
meanor courteous and affable. At the proper hours, his 
palace was open to all his subjects; but the voice of a 
crier was heard, as in the Eleusinlan mysteries, pronounc- 
ing the same salutary admonition : ^' Let none enter these 
holy walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent 
mind. 

XIV. — Character of Julius CcRsar. 

C-3ESAR was endowed with every great and noble quality 
that could exalt human nature, and give a man the ascend-' 
ant in society \ formed to excel in peace as well as war, 
provident in council, fearless in action, and executing what 
he had resolved, with an amazing celerity ; generous beyond , 
measure to his friends, placable to his enemies ; for parts, 
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learning, and eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. His 
orations were admired for two qualities, which are oeldom 
found together, strength and elegance. Cicero ranks him 
among the greatest orators tiiat Rome erer bred: And 
Quintilian sajd, that he spoke with the same force with 
which he fought ; and, if he had devoted himself to the bar, 
would have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. 
Nor was he a master only of the politer arts, bnt conver- 
sant also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learn- 
ing ; and aiqong other works which he pablished, addressed 
two books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art 
of speaking and writing correctly. He was m most liberal 
patron of wit and leardng, wheresoever they were found; 
and out of .hi3 love of these talents, would readily pardon 
those who had employed them against himself; rightly 
jttdgbg, that by making such men ids friends, he should 
draw praises from the same fountain from which he had 
been aspersed. His capital passions were ambition and love 
of pleasure ; which he indulged, in their turns, to the 
greatest excess : Yet the first was always predominant ; to 
which he could easily sacrifice all the charms of the se- 
cond, and draw pleasure even from toils and dangers when 
they ministered to his glory. For he thought Tyranny, as 
Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently 
in' his mouth a verse of Euripides, which expressed the 
image of his soul, That if right and justice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the sake of reigning. 
This was the chief end and purpose of his life ; the scheme 
that he had formed from his early youth ; so that, as Cato 
truly declared of him, he came with sobriety and medita- 
tion to the subversion of the republic. He used to say, 
that there were two things necessary to acquire and to 
support power — soldiers and money ; which yet depended 
mutually on each other : with money, therefore, he pro- 
vided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted money ; and was, 
of all men, the most rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes; sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, 
nor even private persons, who were known to possess any 
share of treasure. Hb great abilities would necessarily 
have made him one of the first citizens of Rome ; but, dis- 
daining the condition of a subject, he could never rest till 
he had made himself a monarch. In acting ^his last part, 
his usual prudence seemed to fail him ; as if the height 
to wMch ho was mounted had turned his head, and made 
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blm giddy : for by a vain ostentation of bis power, h« 
destroyed the stability of it ; and as men shorten life by 
living too fast, so, by an intemperance of reigning, he 
brought his reign to a violent «nd. 

XV.— 0» Miapent Time. 

I WAS yesterday comparing the industry of man with 
that of other creatures ; in which I could not but observe, 
that, notwithstanding we are obl%ed by duty to keep our- 
selves in constant employ, after the same manner as inferior 
animals are prompted to it by instinct, we fall very short of 
them in this particular. We are here the more inexcusable, 
because there is a greater variety of business to which we 
may apply ourselves* Reason opens to us a large field of 
affairs, which otiier creatures are not capable o£ Beasts of 
prey, and, I believe, of all other kinds, in their natural state 
iji bcdng, divide their time betigreen action and rest. They 
are always at work or asleep* In short, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in seeking after their food, or in con- 
suming it The humim spiedes only, to the great reproach 
of our natures^ are filled with complaints, that, ^^ the day 
hangs heavy on them/^ that ^^ they do not know what to io 
with themselves,^' that ^^ they ar^ at a loss how to pass away 
their time ;'' with many c^ the like shameful murmurs, 
which we often find in the mouths of tiMMe who are styled 
reasonable beings. How monstrous are such expressions, 
among creatures who have the labours of the mind, as well 
as those of the body, to furnish them with proper employ* 
ments ; who, besides the business of their proper callings and 
professions, can apply themselves to the>duties of religion, 
to meditation, to the reading of useful books, to discourse ; 
in a word, who may exercise themselves in the unbounded 
pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and eveiy hour of their 
lives make themselves wiser or better than they were before. 

After having been taken up for some time in this course 
of thought, I diverted myself with a book, according to my 
usual custom, in order to unbend my mind before I went 
to sleep. The book I made use of on this occasicm was 
Lucian, where I amused my thoughts, for about an hour, 
among the dialogues of Uie dead ; which, in all probability) 
produced the following dream : — 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the in- 
fernal regions, where I sawRhadamanthus, one of the judges 
of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his left hand stood 
the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper of Elysium. 
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I was told he sat apoa women that day, there beinf teyeral 
of tiie sex hitely arriTed, who had not yet their mttMions as* 
s^ed them. I was surprised to hear him ask erery one of 
them the same question, Hameiy, idiat they had been doing! 
Upon tliis question being proposed to the whole assembly, 
tiiey stared one upon anoUier, as not Imowing what to an- 
swer. He then interrogated each of them se|parateiy. Ma- 
dam, says he to the first of them, yon liaTe been upon the 
eartlk about fifty years : what liaTe you been doing there all 
this wliile ? Doing, says she ; really, I do not know wiiat 1 
have been doing : 1 desire I may have time given me to 
recollect. After about half an hour^s pause, she told him 
that she had been playing at crimp ; upon which Rhada- 
manthus beckoned to the keeper on his Ic^ hand to take hei 
into custody. And you, madam, says tiie judge, that look 
with such a soft and langnisiiiiig air; Tthink you set out 
for this place in your nine and twentieth year, what have you 
been doing all this while ? I had a great deal of budness on 
my hands, says stie, being taken up the first twelve years 
of my life in dressing a jointed baby, and all the remain- 
ing part of it in rea£ng plays and romances. Veiy well, 
says he, you have emfdoyed your time to good purpose. 
Away with her. The next was a plain country woman : 
Well, mistress, days RhadamanthoB, and what have you been 
dobg ? AnU please your worship, says she, I did not live 
quite forty years ; and in that time brought my husband 
seven daughters, made him nine thousand cheeses, and left 
my youngest daughter with him, to look after his house in 
my absence ; and who, I may venture ta say, is as pretty a 
hoasewife as any in the country. Rhadamanthus smiled at 
the simplicity of the good woman, and ordered the keeper 
of Elysium to take her into his care. And you, fair lady, 
says he, what have you been doing these five and thirty 
years ? I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir, said 
she. That is well, said he : but what good have you been 
doing? The lady was in great confusion at this question ; 
and not kno'.ving what to answer, the two keepers leaped out 
to seize her at the same time ; the one took her by the l^d 
to convey her to £lysium, the other caught hold of her to 
carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus observing 
an ingenioils modesty in her countenance and behaviour, 
bid them both let her loose, and set her aside for re-exami- 
aation when he was more at leisure. An old woman, of a 
proud and sour look, presented herself next at the bar ; and 
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being asked what she had been doing ? Truly, said she, I 
lived threescore and ten years in a very wicked world, and 
was so angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, 
that I passed most of my last years in condemning the follies 
of the titaes. I was eveiy day blaming the silly conduct of 
people about me, in order to deter those I conversed with 
from falling into the like errors and miscarriages. Very 
well, says Rhadamanthus, but did you keep the same watclh 
ful eye bver your own actions ? Why, truly^ said she, I was 
so taken up with publishing the faults of others, that I bad 
no time to consider my own* Madam, says Rhadamanthus, 
be pleased to file off to the left, and make room for the 
venerable matron that stands behind you. Old gentlewo* 
man, says he, I think you are fourscore : you have heard 
the question — ^What have you been doing so long in ths 
world ? Ah, sir, said she, I have been doing what I should 
not have done ; but I had made a firm resolution to have 
changed ray life, if I had not been snatched off by an un- 
timely enjl. Madam, says, he, you will please to follow 
your leader : and spying another of the same age, interro- 
gated her in the same form. To which the matron replied, 
I haye been the wife of a husband who was as dear, to me Id 
hispid age as in his.youth. I have been a mother, and very 
happy in my children, whom I endeavourofd to bring upb 
every thing that is good. My eldest son is blessed by the 
poor, and beloved by every one that knows him. I lived 
within my own family, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it Rhadamanthus, who knewthe value of the old 
lady, smiled upon her in such a manner, that the keeper of 
Elysium, who knew his office^ reached out his hand to her. 
He no sooner touched her, but her wrinkles vanished, her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed with blushes, and she ap- 
peared in full bloom and beauty. A young woman, t)bserr- 
ing that this ofiicer, who conducted the happy to TSlysiuw, 
was so great a beautifier, longed to be in his hands : so that 
pressing through the crowd, she was the next that appear®^ 
at the bar : and being asked what she had been doing the 
Ayci, and twenty years that she had passed in the world ? 1 
have endeavoured, says she, ever since I came to years of 
discretion, to make myself lovely, and gain admirers. lo 
order to it, I passed my time in bottling up May-dew, in- 
venting whitewashes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, 
consulting my glass, suiting my complexion. — Rhadania^ 
thus, without hearing her out, gave the sign to take her off. 
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Upon the approach of the keeper of Erehus, her coloor 
laded, her face was puckered up with wrinkles, and her 
whole person lost in defoimitj. 

I was then surprised with the distant sound of a whole 
troop of females, that came forward, laughing, singing, 
and dancing. I was very desirous to know the reception 
they would meet with, and, withal, was very apprehen- 
sive that Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth ; but at 
their nearer approach, the noise grew so very great that 
it awakened me. 

.1. lay s<Nne time reflecting in myself on the oddness of 
this dream ; and could not forbear asking my own heart, 
what I was doing ? I answered myself, that I was writing 
Gmrdians. If my readers Wake as good a use of this work 
as I design they should, I hope it will never be imputed 
to me as a work that is vain and unprofitable. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending to them 
the same short self*examination. If every one of them 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and considers 
what he is doing, it will check liim in all the idle, or what 
Is worse, the vicious moments of his life ; lift up his mind 
when it is runnifig on in a series of indifferent actions, and 
encourage him' when he is eng^ed in those which are vir- 
tuous and laudable. In a word, it will very much alleviate . 
that guilt, wliich the best of men have reason to acknow- 
lec^ in their daily confessions, of ^^ leaving undone those 
things which they ought to have done, and of doing those 
tilings which they ought not to have done.'' ^ 
XVl—Ch4iracter of Francis I. 

FRANCIS died at Rambouillet, ^on the last day of 
March, in the fiily-third year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his re^. During twenty-eight years of that time, 
an avowed rivalship subsisted between him and the empe- 
ror ; which involved, not only their own dominions, but the 
' greater part of Europe, in wars, prosecuted with more vio- 
lent animosity, and drawn out to a greater length, than had 
been known in any former period. Many circumstances 
contributed to both. Their animosity was founded Jn op- 
position of interests, heightened by personal emulation, and 
exasperated, not only, by mutual iojuries, but by^ recipro- 
cal insults. At the same time, whatever advantage one 
seemed to possess towards gaining the ascendant, was won- 
derfully balanced by some favourable circumstances peculiar 
U> the other. The emperor's dominions were of great ex- 

i 
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tent; the Frendi king^s lay more compact: Francis gov- 
erned his kingdom with absolute power ; that of Charlei 
was limited, but he supplied the want of authority by ad* 
dress : the troops of the former, were more impetuoas and 
Enterprising; those of the latter, better disciplined 'and 
more patient of fat^^ue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs were as dif- 
ferent as the advantages wiiich they possessed, and contiir 
buted no less to prolong the contest between them. Frafir 
cis took his resolutions suddenly ; prosecuted them at fiwt 
with warmth ; and pushed them into execution witlra mpst 
adventurous courage ; but, being destitute of the perseve- 
rance necessary to surmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
hi§ designs, or relaxed the vigour of pursuit, from impa* 
tience, and sometimes from levity. Charles deliberated 
long, and determined with coolness ; but having once fixed 
his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible obstinacy ; and 
neither danger nor discouragement could torn him aside 
from the execution of it 

The success of their enterprises was as different as their 
characters, and was uniformly infloeaced by them. Fraa- 
cis, by his impetuous activity, often disconcerted the empe- 
ror's best laid schemes ; Charles, by a more calm, but stea- 
dy prosecution of his designs, checked the rapidity of hit 
rivaPs career, and baffled or repulsed his most vigorous ef- 
forts. The former, at> the opening of a war oi a campaign) 
broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a torrent, and 
carried all before him; the latter, waiting until he saw the 
force of his rival begin to abate, recovered,. in the end, not 
only all that he had lost, butmade new acquisitions. Few 
of the French monarch's attempts towards conquest, what- 
ever promising aspect they m^ht wear at first, were coa^ 
ducted to a happy issue ; many of the emperor's enterprises, 
even after they appeared de^erate and impracticable, ter* 
minated in the most prosperous manner. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit and re- 
putation, hasnot been fixed, either by strict scrutiny into their 
abilities for government, or by an impartial consideration w 
the greatness and success of their undertakings ; and Fran- 
cis is one of those monarchs, who occupy a higher rank in 
the temple of fame, than either their talents or performances 
entitle'them to hold. This pre-eminence he owed to many 
different circumstances. The superiority which Charles ac- 
quired by the victory of Pavia, and which, from that period, 
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he preserved through the remalDder of his reign, was so 
fflanifest, that Francis' struggle against his exorbitant and 
growing domitdon, was riewed by most of the other powers, 
not onlj with that partiality which naturally arises from 
these who gallantly maintain an unequal contest, but with 
the farour due to one who was resisting a common enemy, 
and endeavouring to set bounds to a monarch equally for- 
midable to them alL The characters of princes, too, es- 
pecially among their contemporaries, depend, not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their qualities as 
men. Francis, notwithstanding the many errors conspicu- 
ous in his foreign policy and domestic administration, was, 
nevertheless, humane, beneficent, generous. He possessed 
dignity without pride, affability free from meanness, and 
courtesy exempt from deceit* All who had access to know 
him, and do man of merit was ever denied that privilege, 
respected and loved him. Captivated with his personal 
qualkies, his subjects forgot Ms defects, as a monarch ; and 
admiiihg him, as the most accomplished and amiable gen- 
fleman of Ids domink>ns, they hardly viurmured at acts of 
maleadffiiBistration, which in a prince of less engaging dis- 
{NMition, would have been deemed unpardonable. 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary 
^only, aad would have died away with the courtiers who 
bestowed it ; the illusion alising from his private virtues 
must have ceased, and posterity would have ju^ed of his 
public ^ofiduct with its usual impartiality : but another cir- 
cumstance prevented this ; and his name hath been trans- 
mitted to posterity with increashig reputation. Science 
and the arts had, at that time, nmde Mttie progress in 
France. They were just b^^imiing to advance beyond the 
Ihnits of Italy, where they had revived, and which had 
hitherto been their only seat. Francb took them immedi- 
ately under his protection, and vied with Leo himself, in 
the zeal and munificence, with which he encouraged them. 
He invited learned men to his court, he conversed with 
them fanailiarly, he employed them in business, he raised 
them to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his con- 
fidence. That race of men, not more prone to complain 
when de0ied the respect to which they fancy themselves en- 
Med, Ibiui apt to be pleased wh^n treated with the distinc- 
tion which they consider as their due, thought they could not 
exceed IB gratitude to such a benefactor, and strained their 
mvention, and employed all thw ingenuity in panegyric. 
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Sncceeding authors, warmed with their descriptions of 
Francia^ bounty, adopted ^their encomiums, and refined upon 
them. The appellation of Father of Letters, bestowed 
upon Francis, bad rendered his memory sacred among his- 
torians ; and they seem to Imivc regarded it as a sort of im- 
piety, to uiacoyer liis infinnities, or to point out his defects. 
Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferior abilities and w«Bt 
of success, hath more than equalled the fame of Charles. 
The virtues which he possessed as a man, have entitled 
him to greater admiration and praise, than have been be- 
stowed upon the extensive genius, and fortunate arts, of a 
more capable, but less amiable rival. 

. XyiL— 7^ J^p^f^diid Grace. 

A SHOE coming lose from the forefoot of the thiH- 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of mount Tfeilrirai ^ 
postiUion dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put- it inhi« 
pocket. As the ascent was of 'five or six miles, and that 
horse our main dependence, I made a point of having ^^ 
shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; but the posfii- 
lion had thrown -nway the nails, and the hammer »« ^^ 
chaise box being of no great use without them, Iisufemltted 
to go on. V . . ' 

He had netmoijnted half a tnil^ highti'^ whe6^<9Ukuigto 
a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second shde? and 
from off his other forefoot. I then got out of the ctedse 
in good earnest ; and seeing a house about a quairtet of a 
mile to the left hand, with a good deal ado^ I prevailed upon 
the postillion to turn up to it. The look of the house, and 
every thing about it, as we drew nearer, soon rfeconOTedme 
to the disaster. It was a little farm house, surrounded wh 
about twenty acres oT vineyard, about as •much com; ^^^ 
close to the house^ on one side, was vl potagerie of ^n acre 
and a half, full of ev€ry thing which could make ple^*y *" 
a French peitsant^s house ; and on the other side i*** » 
little wood, which furnished wherewithal to dre^ it. 1* 
was about eight in the evening when I got to the honse ; 
so I left the postillion to manage his point as he could? 
and, for mine, I walked directly into the house. . 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed mnii and W 
ivife, with five or six sons and sons-in-law, and their severa 
wives, and a joyous ffenealogy out of them. 



They were' all sittfcg down together to their lentil-soup ' 
' vfts in ^he middle of the table ; ^ • 



a large wheaten loaf w&s j 
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flagjf oa of w ifte at each end of it prombed joy throngh the 
stages of the repast — ^It was a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would haye me sit down at the tahle. My heart 
was sat down the moment I entered the room; so I sat 
down «t once, like a son of the family ; and, to invest my- 
self in the character as speedily as I could, I instantly bor- 
rowed the old man's knife, and taking up the loaf cut my- 
self K hearty luncheon ; and, as I did it, I saw a testimony 
kk every eye, not only of an' honest welcome, but of a wel- 
come mixed with thanks, that I had not seemed to doubt it. 

Was it this, or tell me, Nature, what else was it that 
made this morsel so sweet — and to what mt^c I owe it 
that the draught I took ofiihelr flagon was so delicious 
with it, that it remains upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste, ,the grace which followed 
was much more so. ' 

. When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare for 
the dance. The moment the signal was given, the wobi!^ 
asd^prls ran all tegether into the back apartments to tie:,ij^ 
their hair, and the young men to the door to wash th^ 
faces, and change their sabots, {wpoden $hoe$) and in three 
minutes every soul was ready upon a little esplanade be- 
fore the house to begin. The old man and his wife came 
out last, and, placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a 
sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had, some fifty years ago, been no mean 
performer upon the vielle ; and, at the age he was'tb^h 
of, touched it well enough for the purpose. His jvify,m9g: 
BOW and then a little to the tune, then intermitted^ .'am 
joined hor old man again, as their children and grand-chil-^ 
dren danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when for 
some pauses in the movement, wherein they all seemed to 
look up, I fancied I coXild distinguish an elevation of spirit, 
different from that which is the cause or the effect of 51tn- 
ple jollity. In a word, I thought I beheld reli^on mixiog 
in the dance ; but, as I had never seen her so engaged, I 
should have looked upon it now as one of the illusions of an 
imagination which is eternally misleading me, had not the 
old man, as soon as the dance ended, said that this was 
their constant way ; and that, all his life long, he made it a 
rule, after supper was over, to call out his family to dance 
I 2 
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and rejoice ; beiieTing, he said, that a cheerful and content- 
ed mind was the best sort of thanks to heaven that an Illite- 
rate peasant could fiay. — Or learned prelate either, said I. 

XVIII.— i^tw^ic Felicity. ^ . 

MANY, are the silent pleasures of the honest peasaat, 
who rises cheerfully to his labour. — ^Look into his dwelling: 
— where the scene of every man's happiness chiefly lies ; — 
he has the same domestic endearments— as much joy and 
comfort in his children, and a« flattering hopes of their do< 
ing well — to enliven his hours and gladden his heart, as 
you would conceive in the most affluient station. — ^And I 
make no doubt, in general, but if the true account of his 
joys and suflerings were to h|p balanced with those of his 
betters — that the upshot would prove to be little mow thaa ' 
this; that the rich man had the more meat^ — ^but the poor 
man the better stomach ; — ^the one had more luxury — ^more 
able physicians to attend and set him to rights : — -the other, 
more health and soundness in liis bones, and less occasion 
for their help ; that, after these two articles betwixt them 
were balanced — in all other things they stood upon a level 
— ihat the sun shines as warm — the air blows as fresh, and 
the earth breathes as frs^rant upon the one as the other ; 
: — and they have an equal share in all the beauties and 
real benefits of nature. 

XIX. — House of Mourning. 
^ LET us go into the house of mourning, made so by such 
afflictions as have been brought in merely by the common 
cross accidents and disasters to which our condi^on is ex- 
posed — where, perhaps, the aged parents sit broken-hearted, 
pierced to their souls, with the folly and indiscretion of a 
thankless child — the child of their prayers, in whom all 
their hopes and expectations centered : — Perhaps, a more 
ailecting scene — a virtuous family lying pinched with want, 
where the unfortunate support of it, having long struggled 
with a train of misfortunes, and bravely fought up against 
them, is nowpiteously borne down at the last— overwhelmed 
with a cruel blow, which no forecast or frugality could 
have prevented. O God I look upon hi^ afflictions. Be- 
hold him distracted with many sorrows, surrounded with the 
tender pledges of his* love ; and the partner of his cares— 
without bread to give them ; unable from the remembrance 
of better days to dig ; — to beg, ashamed. 
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Whan we enter into the house of mournings ; tach iis 
this — ^it is impossible to iosult the unfortiuiate, ^ven with an 
improper look.-^Under whatever levity and dissipation of 
heart such objects catch our ejes — ^they catch lilcewise oor 
attentions, collect and call home our scattered thou^^hts, and 
exercise them with wisdom. A transient scene of distress, 
such as is here sketched, how toon does it famish materials 
to set the mind at work 1 How necessarily -does it engage 
it to the consideration of the miseries and misfortunes, the 
dangers and calamities, to which tlie life of^man is subject ! 
Bj iiolding up such a glass before it^ it forces the mind to 
see and reflect upon the vanity — ^the •perishing condition, 
and uncertain tenure of every Uung in this world. From re-> 
flections of this serious cast, how insensibly do the thoughts 
carry us farther ! — ^and, from coDsidering what we are, what 
kind of world we live in, and what evils befall us in it^ 
how naturally do they set us to look forward at what posisi- 
bly we shall be ; — ^for what kind of world we are intended — 
what evils may befall us there— «nd what provisions we 
should make against them here, whilst we have time and 
opportunity ! — If these lessons are so inseparable from the 
house of mourning here supposed — we shall find it a still 
more instructive school of wisdom, when we take a view of 
the place in that affecting light in which the wise man seems 
to confine it in the text ; — in which by the house of mourn- 
ing, I believe' he means that particular scene of sorrow, 
where there is lamentation and mourning for the dead. 
Turn in hither, I beseech you, for a moment. Behold a 
dead man ready to be carried out, the only son of his mo- 
ther, and she a widow. Perhaps a still more affecting spec- 
tacle, a kind and indulgent father of a numerous family lies 
breathless — ^snatched away in the strength of his age — torn, 
in an evil hour, from his children, and the bosom of a dis- 
consolate wife. Behold much people of the city gathered 
together to mix their tears, with settled sorrow in their 
looks, going heavily along to the house of mourning, to. 
perform that last melancholy office, which, when the debt 
of nature is paid, we are called upon to pay each other. 
If this sad occasion, which leads him there, .has not done it 
already, take notice to what a s^ijous and devout frame of 
mind every man is reduced, the moment he enters this gate 
of affliction. — Tlie busy and fluttering spirits which, in the 
liouse of mirth, were wont to transport him from one divert- 
ing object to another — feee how they are fallen I how peac^-^ 
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ablj they are laid ! In this gloomy maDsloii^ full of shades 
and uncomfortable damps to seize the soul — see, the ligbt 
and easj heart, which never knew what it was to think be* 
fore, how pensive it is now, how soft, liow susceptible, how 
fiill of religious impressions, how deep it is smitten with a 
sense, and wi^ a lore of virtue. — Could we, in this crisis, 
whilst this empire of reason and religion lasts, and the heart 
is thus exercised with wisdom, and busied with heavenly 
contemplaticms— -could we see it naked as it is — stripped 
of its passions, unspotted by the world, and regardless of its 
pleasures — we might then safely rest our cause upon this 
single evidence, and appeal to the most sensual, 'vrhether 
Solomon has not itk^de a just determination liere in favour 
of tl» house of mouminff ? Not for its own sake, but as it 
is fruiful in virtue, and becomes the occasion of so much 
good. Without thk end, sorrow, I own, has no use but to 
shorten a Bum's day/s^-^-nor can gravity, with all its stpdied 
solemnity of look and carriage, serve any end but to make 
one half of the world merry, and impose upon the other. 



SECTION m. 

I. — The HmMur and Advantage of a constant Adherence U> 
Truth. 

PETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who flourished 
about four hundred years ago, recommended himself to tbe 
confidence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided, by his candour and strict regard to truth. 
A violent quarrel occurred in the household of this noble' 
man ; which was carried so far, that recourse was had to 
arms. The Cardii|aL wished to know the foundation of this 
afiair ; and that he might be able to decide with justice, he 
assembled all his people, and obliged them to bind tbem^ 
selves, by a most solemn oath on the gospels to declare the ' 
whole truth. Every one, without exception, submitted to 
this determination ; even the Bishop of Luna, brother to 
the Cardinal, was not excused. Petrarch, in his turn, pre- 
senting himself to take the oath, the Cardinal closed the 
hook, and s^d, As to you^ Petrarch^ your word it sujficienU 
11. — Impertineiwie in Discourse, 

THIS kind of impertinence is a hs»bit of talking mnek 
without tbhiking. 
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' A man who has this distemper in his tongne shall enter- 
tain you, though he never saw yon before, with a long story 
bk praise of his own wife ; give yon the partieulars of last 
idght's dream, or ^he description of a feast he has been 
at, without letting a single S»h escape him. When he is 
thus entered into conversation, he grows very wise— des- 
cants upon the corruption of the times, and the degeneracy 
of the age we live in ; from whieh, as his transitions are 
somewhat sudden, he falls upon the prke of com, and the 
number of strangers that are in town. He undertakes to 
prove, that it is better putting to sea in smnmer than in 
winter, and that rain is necessary to produce a good crop 
of com ; telling you in the siMne breath, that he intends to 
plough up such a part of his estate next year, tiiat the 
times are hard, ai^d that a maafaas moch ado to get through 
the world. His whole discourse is nothing but hurry and 
incoherence. He acquaints you, that Demippus had the 
Hn^est torch at the feast of Ceres ; a^ yoo if you remen^ 
ber how many pillars are in the music theatre ; tells you 
that he took physic yesterday ; and desires to know what 
day of the month it is. if you have patience to hear liim, 
he will Jciform you what festivals are kept in August, what 
in October, and what in December. 

When you see such a fellow as tlii» coming towards you, 
run for your life. A man had much better be visited by a 
fever ; so painful is it to be fastened upon by one of this 
make, wh6 takes it for granted that you have nothing else 
to do, bat t6 give him a hearii^. 

III. — Character of Mduon^ a$ a Writer. • 
AS a describer of life and manners, Mr. Addison must 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first iff'the first rank. His 
humour is peculiar to himself; and is so happily diffused, as 
to give the grace of novelty to Homestic scenes and daily 
occurrences. Hie never oversteps the modesty of nature ; nor 
raises merriment or Wonder by the violation of truth. His 
%ures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze by aggra- 
vation. He copied life with so much fidelity, that he can 
hardly be said to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air 
90 much original, that it is difficult to suppose them not 
merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
Hh religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitibus ; 
he appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly scepti- 
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cd ; hia morality is neither dai^erously !ax, nor implacably 
rigid. All tbe enehantments of fancy^ and all the cogeney 
cf arguineots, are enqtloyed to recommend to the reader 
hi» real interest, the care of pleasli^ the Author of his be* 
]aig< Truth is shown fM>me times as the phantom of a visioA, 
somsetimes appears half veiled in an allegory, sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand 
dresaes, and in all Jb pleasing. 

His prose is the modjel ^ the middle style ; on grare 
subjects not formal, (m light o<%asions not grovelling ; pure 
wlibout scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabo« 
ration ; always equaUe said always easy, without glowing 
words ^ pointed sentences. His page is always luminovsj 
but never blades in uu^iipeeted sj^endor. It seema to have 
been his princ^ml endeavour to avoid all harshness aad 
severity of diction ; he is tfaerelbre sometimes verbose ffi 
Wa transitions and connexions, and sometimes descends too 
much to the lafigui^e of coffverss^ioD ; yet, jf hk lango^ 
had been leds idioms^cd, it might have loet somewhat of 
its genuine Anglicbm. What he attempted he peribrmed $ 
1m is never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; fad 
is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have 
neither studied amplitude nor affected brevity ; his pefiods, 
though not^diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Who» 
ever wishes to atlain an English style, fiimiliar but not 
coarse^ and elegant but not ostentatious, must give Ms days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison. 

lV.^Pl€aiUre and Pifm. 
TH£R£ were two families, which, from the begumin^ of 
the world, were as opposite to each other as light and dirk-' 
ness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the odier in 
hell. The youngest descendant of the first fkmily w«s 
Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. 
These, as I said before, had their habitation in heaven. 
The youngest of the opposite family was Pain, who was the 
son of Misery, who was the child of Vice, who was the off- 
spring of the Furies. The habitation of this race of beings ' 
was in hell. 

' The middle station of nature between these two opposite 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures of 
a middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the one, nor so vicious 
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m the other, out paiiaking of the good and bad qnalitiefl of 
tlMse two opposite familie8.^-Japiter, contiderii^ that this 
species, commonlj called mah, was too yirtuous to be mis* 
erable, and too tricious to be happy, that he might make a 
distinction between the good and the bad, ordered the two 
jronngest of the abOFe-mentioned families (Pieatnre, who 
W9B the daa^t^ of Happiness, and Pain, who was the son 
of Miseiy) to meet one another upon this part of natoffe, 
which laj in the haif>way between them, liaThig promised to 
settle it upon them both, -provided tliey could agree upon 
the divinon of it, so as to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their new habi* 
tatioD, but they immediately agreed upon this point, that 
Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and Pain 
of the ricious part of that species wiiich was given up to 
them. But, upon examining to which of them any indi- 
vidual they met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him ; for that, contrary to what they had seen 
in their old places of residence, there was no person so vi- 
cious who had not some good in him, nor any person so vir- 
tuoius who had not in him some evil. The truth %f it. is, 
they generally ibund upon search, that in the most vicious 
man Pleasure might lay a cloto to « hundredth part, and 
that in the most virtuous man Pain might come in for at 
least two thirds. This they saw would occasion endless 
disputes between them, unless they could come to some 
accommodation. To this end, there was a marriage pro- 
posed between them, and -at length concluded. Hence it 
is, tiiat we find Pleasure and Pain are such constant yoke- 
feUows, and that they eitiier mtdce their visits together, or 
are never far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is 
quickly followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure eaters, you 
may be sure Pain is not far off. 

Bnt notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for tMfe two parties, it did not<seemto answer the intention 
of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To remedy, 
therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipulated between them 
by artik^le, and confirmed by the consent of eac& family, 
that, notwithstanding they here possessed the species indif* 
fer^itly, upon the death of every single person, if lie w«9 
fottiB^ t» have in himva certain proportion of evil, he should 
be despatched into the infernal regions by a passport from 
Pain, there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies ; or 
c» the ccMitrary, if he had in him a certain proportion of 
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^ood, he should be despa^hed kito hesyen, by a pa^poft 
from Pleasttre, there to dwell with.happiaess, Virtue^ and 
the Gods. 

v.— <S«r Roger c?e Coverhps Family. 

HAVING often reoeired m invitation from my friewi 
Sir Roger, de Goverly, to pass away a month with hun a 
t\0t country, I last week accompanied him thither, and am 
settled with him for some time at his coontry-house, where 
I intend to form seyeral of my ensuing speculatione. Sir 
Roger, who is veiy well acquainted with my homour, le** 
me rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table 
or in my chamber, as I think fit, ^t still and say nothii^, 
without bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of the 
country come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. 
As I haVe been walking In the fields, I hate obserred them 
stealing a sight of me orer a hedge, and have heard the 
knight desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated 
to be stared at . 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because it 
con8ist#of sober and steady persons ; for as the knight is 
the b^st master in the world, he seldom changes his ser- 
vants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, bis servaate 
never care for leaving him ; by this means his domestics are 
all in years and gro'wn old with their master. You wonM 
take his valet de chambre for his brother ; his butler is grey 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men I have ever 
seen, and his coachman has the looks of a privy counsellor. 
You see the goodness of the master even in the old house 
dog, and in a grey pad that is kept hi the stable with great 
care and tenderness, out of regard to his past services, 
though he has been useless for several years. 

1 could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure, the 
joy that appeared in the countenances of these arifcient do- 
mestics, upon my friend's arrival at his country-seat, ^ome 
of them could not refrain from tears at the sight of their old 
master ; every one of them pressed forward to do something 
for hhn, and seemed discouraged if they were not employ- 
ed. At the same time, the good old knight, with the mix- 
ture of the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own affairs with several kind ques- 
tions relating to themselves. 

This humanity and good nature engages every body to 
Mm ; so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, all his 
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Aunilj are in good biimoar, and none wo aiiich at the person 
whom he dtyertalttmself with ; on the coDtrax7,lf hecoof^ 
or betrays any infirmity of old age^ it is easy for a stander by 
to observe a secret concern in &e looics of al! lite servants. 

My worthy friend has pat me nnder the particular care 
of his butler, who is a reiy pmdent man, and, as well as the 
rest ^ hte^ fellow-eenrants, wonderfnlly desirous of pleasiof 
me, because they have oftea heard their master talk of me 
as his particular friend. 

' My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himaalf 
kk the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable man, who 
is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at hte house hi the na- 
ture of chaplain, i^ve thirty years. Tlus gentleman te a 
person of good sense and aome leaning, of a very regular 
life and oli&gii^ conversation ; he heartily loves Sir Roger, 
and knows that he te very much ha the old knight's esteem ^ 
so that he lives in the family ifttiier as a relation than a 
dependant - 

1 have observed, in several of my papeis, that-my friend 
Sir Roger, amidst all hk good qualities, is something of a 
humorist ; and that Us virtues, as well as imperfectious, are, 
as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance, which makes 
tiiem particularly his, and dntingotehes them from those 
of other men. TMs cast of i^d, as it is generally very in- 
nocent in itself, so it renders hte conversation highly agree- 
able, and more delightful than the same degree of sense and 
virtue would appear in their common and ordinary colours. 
As I was walking with him last night, lie a^ed me how I 
liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned ; — 
and, without staying for my answer, told me, that he was 
airaid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at hte own ta- 
ble ; for which reason he desired a particular friend of hte at 
the university, to find him out a cleigynuoi, rather of plain 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a 
sociable temper ; and, if posalUe, a man who understood a 
little back-gammon. — ^My friend, says Sir Roger, found me 
out thte gentleman ; who, besides the endowments required 
of him, te, they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
^ow it. I have given him the parsonage of the parish ; and- 
because I know hte value, have fettled upon bun a|^ood an^ 
nuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he te. He has 
now be«(i with me thiity years ; and thoi^h he does not 
know I have taken notice of it, has never, in all that time, 
K 
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asked anj tUng' of me for Uowself, thoug^h he 10 evevj day 
soliciting me Icir somotblBf , in bekalf of one or oibet of vq 
tenants, bis parisliioiiecs. There has not been a kirwdtis 
the parish since he Mas lived among theai. U aoj ^k^t 
aiises, th65rapply thentsel tos to him for the deddon ; iOS^ej 
do not ac^niesee in hfa-jud^^mefit, wliich I tbidi^ nerer bflf- 
pened aboVe once or tvvlee at most, Ibey appeal to me. At 
bis first settlb^ with mta, 1 made him a praient of jdl the 
good sermons which bare been printed in EngUsh; aad 
only begged of liim that every JSmiday he woirid proomwce 
one of them in the pulpit Acowrdkii^y, be has digeitsd 
them into sncb a series, that lliey follow one imother ntto- 
rally, abd make a conHnned systesn of praetieal dimify* 

As Sir Roger was goia^ on in bis stevy, the gentksaiD 
we were talking of came up to ns ; and, imon the ki^ht^s 
. nsking him who preadied t^onorrow (for U was Satarday 
Aight) told ns the Bishop of St Aaapb, la the mornbig, aad 
Dr. Soath in the afternoon. He then showed us his list of 
preachers for tiie whole yofur; where I saw, with a grest 
deal of pleasure, Arehbisbop TtUtrtson, BislK»p SaooderBQB) 
Dr. Barrow, Br. Calam^, with several Uvkig atotbors,^ who 
have pul^sbed dhMsoniser of practical diving. I nosooner 
«aw this venerable man kt the pnlpit, but I very n«ioh ^ 
•proved of my friend's baaiathig open th« qnattfioations of a 
good aspect,' and a«clear voice ; for I was 90 charmed f^ 
the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as well as iv^ 
the %8courMs he pronomieed, that I thhaJi I neter psaseo 
any time more to my satic^aotion. A sermco repeated a^ 
-this manner, is like the composition of a poet, in the mo^th 
of a gracefttl aetor. ^ 

THIS world may be considered as a gres^ mnH of c0nr 
meree, where fortune expoaea to onr view variom ^^'"v^ 
dities ; rkhes, ease,trluaitaflllty, &me,integiity, knowledge- 
Every thbig is marked at a settled price. Oar time, our 
labonr, our ingenuity, is so much ready money, which ** 
are to lay out to the best Advantage. Examine, ^^>^^^ 
choose, reject ; but stand to your own judgment ; •»« "* 
not, IQce cMdren, when yon have purchased one ^^^^ 
pine that you do not possess another, which you ^^J^. 
purchase. Such is the force of well regulated industry* tft» 
« steady and vinous exertion of pur faculties, directed w 
one end, will generally insure success. Woald you, for '•' 
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Mtace^ be rich? Bo yon tiiitik tbal tii^ point worth the 
iMtifieliig every thhig else tee f To« mmj then he rich. 
Thoesttids have hecpme ao fren the towett begfoningf, by 
toil, and pedant di%Oiice, aod atUation to die mineteat 
articles of expeose and profit. Bui yoo arast fj^rt «p tlie 
pleasaras of leiswe, of a racuit nM, of a fifee onsiisplcioiw 
tempei*. If yon presenre your inl^^ty, it must lie a coarse 
^pim and vol^ar honesty. Those liif li and lofty notions of 
morals^ which yon hroufht with you from the schools, must 
be bansiderahly lowered and mixed with tlie iMser alloy of 
a jealous and worhliy minded piiidence. Yon most learn 
to do imrd, if not unjuBl tilings i and for the nice emhar- 
mssmenis of a delicate and ingentons spirit, it is necessary 
ht yois to get lid of tiiott ni &8t ns possible. . Yon must 
tiM yda heart againt tiie nMses^ nod bd content to feed 
your uDderstandii^ With plain honsetwld truths, in short, 
yan iMst not attempt to enlarge yonr ideas, or polbh yotir 
tsste, or refine your sentiments; but nmst keep on in one 
beaten track, without toming aside either to the il|^t hand 
Or to tiie left«^« But I cumot submit to drudgery like this 
^1 feel a spirit d»om4ft." JLt is weU--be abore U timn } 
anly do not rapine tliat yon are not rich. 

U knowledge the pearl of psioe I That, too, may be pur* 
dMneA*-^ steady applicaticni, and long solitary hours of 
study and roAectian.-^Bestow these and you shall be learn- 
ed. ^& Bat,'' sayitiie man of letters, ^^ what a hardship it 
is, that m^qr an imterate fellow, who Cammt construe the 
HMtto of the arms of his coach, dnUi raise a fortune aod 
inidtfl n figure, wMIe I haye little mora than the common 
csnreniencles of life t'^ Was it in order to raise a fortune, 
titat yott consumed tlie sprightly hours oi youth in study 
and iietif«ment f Was it to be rich, that yon grew pdie over 
the midnight lamp, aod distilled the sw^tness from the 
Greek and Romatt spying? You have then mistaken your 
path, and Ul employed your industir. ^« What reward 
have I then for all my labours f What reward ! a large 
comprehemdve soul, well pui^ed from vulgar fears, and 
perturbations, and prejudices, able to comprehend and in- 
tetprot the works of man— <^ God. A rich, flourishli^, 
cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of en- 
tertainment and reflection. A perpetual spifng of fresh 
ideas, and the conscious dignity of superior intelligence.— » 
Oocid heaven ! and what reward can you ask berides t 

" But Is it not some reproach upon the economy of Pro- 
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videnee, ^at such a. one, who is a mean dirty felloir, sbotdd 
hkvt amawed weaith enongii to bay half a nation f' Not 
In the leait. He made iiimself a mean ^ty fellow for tKsit 
very epd. He has paid his health, his conscience, his liber- 
ty, for it ; and will yott envy his bargain t Will yon^ haiif 
yowr head and hlttsh in liis piresence, because he outshines 
Tou in eqoipage and show ? Lift up your Iwrow, with a no- 
ble confidence, and say to yourself, ^ l.haire nottliese things^ 
it is true ; but it is De<»use I have not sought, because I 
have not de^red them; it is because I possess somethifigf 
better : 1 hare choaen my let $ I am content and satisfied.^^ 

Yon are a modest' man— you love quiet and independence, 
and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper, which 
renders it imposs^le f<tf you to elbow your way in the world, 
and be the herald of your own merits. Be content, the% 
with a inodest retirement, with the esteem of your intimats 
friends, witii the praises of a blameless heart, and>a doHcate 
ingenuous spirit ; but ^res^ the splendid distinctions of the 
world to those who can better scrmnb^e for them. ^ 

The man whose tender sensil^ty of conscience and stnot- 
regard to tlie rules of morality^ makes him scrupulous aad 
fearful of offending, is often heard to Cf«nplain of the disad* 
vmnti^s be lies under hi every path of honour and profit. 
V^ould I but get over some nice points, and conform to 
the practice and oj^on t)i those about me, I might stand as 
fair a chance as others for dignitks and prefermeait.'' ' Aad 
why can you not? What hinders you from discarding thi^ 
troHhlesome scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievous- 
ly in your wayf if it be a small thing to enjoy ahealthfel 
mind, sound at the very core, that does not shrink from the 
keenesit in$pection ; inward freedom from remorse and pe?: 
turbation, unsullied whiteness and simplietty of mannen : 
a genuine integrity. 

Pure in' the last recesses of the mind : 
If you think these advantages an inadequate recompense for 
what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a 
slave-merchant, a director — or what you please. 

VI!. — Description of ike VaU of Keswick^ in Cumberland^ 

THIS de%htful vale is thus elegantly described by the 
late ingenious Dr. Brown, in a letter to a friend. 

In my way to the north, from Hagley, I passed through 
Dovedale; and to say the truth, was disappointed in i(- 
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When I came to BuUw, I visited aDotber or two of their* 
romaiitiG scenes ; but these are inferior to Dovedale. They 
are all but poor miniatures of Keswick, which exceeds them 
more In grandeur than you can Imaghie ; and more, if po«« 
^ flible, in beauty than in grandeur. 

Instead of a nairow slip of valley, which is seen at Dove- 
dale, you have at Keswick a vast amphitheatre, In circum- 
ference above tirenty miles. Instead of a meagre rivulet, n 
noble living lake ten miles round, of an oblong form, adom« 
ed with a variety of wooded islands. The rocks indeed of 
Dovedale are finely wild, pointed, and irregular \ but the 
kills are both little and unanimated ; and the margin of thQ 
brook is poorly edged with weeds, morass, and brushwoods 
Bjit at Keswick, you will, on one side of the lake, see a rich 
and beautiful landscape of cultivated fields, rising to the eye 
in fine inequalities, with noble groves of oak, happily dis- 
persed, and climbing the adjacent hills, shade above shade^ 
In the most various and picturesque forms. On the oppo* 
site shore, you will find rocks and cUfis of stupendous height^ 
hanging broken over the lake in horrible grandeur, some of 
them a thousand feet high, the woods climbing up their steep 
nnd.sha^^ sides, where mortal foot never yet approached.. 
On these dreadful heights the espies build their nests ; i^ 
variety of water-falls are seen pouring from their suinmits, 
and tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock, in rude and 
terrible magnificence ; while, on all sides of this immense 
amphitheatre, the lofty mountains rise round, pierdi^ the 
clouds, \fx shapes as spiry and fantastic as the very rocks of 
Dovedale. To this I must add the frequent and bold pro^ 
jections of the clifis into the lake, formii^ noble bays and 
promontories : In other parts they finely retire from it, and 
often open in abrupt chasms or clefts, through which, at 
hand, you see rich and uncultivated vales; and beyond 
these, at various distance, mountain rising over mountain > 
among which, new prospects present themselves In mist, 
till the eye Is lost In an agreeable perplexity. 

Where active fancy tnreU beyond leate, 

And pictpres tbmgB unseem.-^ 
Were I to analyze the two places into their constituent: 
principles, I should tell you, that the full perfection oi; 
fceswick consists in three circumstances ; beauty, horror, 
and immensity, united; the second of which alone, is 
found in Dovedale. Of beau^ it hath little, nature having 
left It ahnost a desert ; neither its small extent not the. 
' K 2 
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diH^utlYe and lifekss form <^ the bills, admils niagiilfic«Be#* 
1ml to gire you « complete idea of tkese three perfecti^wv 
as they ate joined in Keswick, w&M require the mdtef 
powera of Claude, Salvater, and Poua^u. The filet «heii!# 
throw his delicate sunshine erer thecuHk^ted Tales^ tlw> 
scattered cots, the giroves, the lake, and wooded jslands. 
The seceod should Auek out the honor of tiie rug|<edo0ffi^' 
^ stee{MS the hai^nf woods, and feamliig^ilraterAiis; 
whtte the gr^md peMll of Pc^ussin should crown the ^hole,' 
with the majesty of the impending aiieuutafais. 

So much iW what I would ddl the permanent heaut/ ct 
this astonishingiceiie. Were I not afraid of heiag tiresome^ I 
. could now d weU as long upon its Tavyhig or ac<^eatal beiiih- 
tfes. I would sail round the lake, anchor i» every hay, md 
knd you on every promontory and isfond. J would pokt 
out the perpetual change of prospect ; the woods^^ redo^V 
cttfis, and mountains, hy tums^ vanishkig or i^ing hi^ 
view ; now gainkig on the sight, hanging over our heads m 
their full dhAensions, heaut^ully dreadful; and now, by a 
chai^ of situatton, assuming new romantic shapes f retff' 
b^ and lessening tm the eye, and insensibly losii^ them- 
selves In an axare mist I would renmrk the^ eontnst of 
%ht aiid shade, produced hy the momihg and evening Sim ^ 
ia^ one gilding the western, the odier ike easteni side of 
this imm^ise an^hithea^e ; while the vairt'diadow, prs^ 
jected hy the mountains, buries the oj^^te part hi a deep 
and purple gloom, which the ejre can hardly penetrate. 
The natural TRrie^ ef colouiing which the several objects 
produce, is no less wonderful and pleai^ ; the rating 
t^ts in the valley bebg those of asure, green, and gold ; 
yet ever various, arasiag from an kitermixtate of thelaki^f 
the woods, the ^ss, and corn-fields ; these are finely con^ 
trwtedbythegrayrodcsandoliffik; and thevrholefaei^ 
ened hy the yellow streams of light, the purple hues, attd 
misty azure of the mo>Qiitains. Sometiaies, a serene iHt 
and clear sky disclose the tops of the h%hest hllte ; at other 
times you see the clouds Involving their sumn^, resting 
on thek sides, or descending to their base, and rolUnt^ 
among the valUes, as in a vast furnace. When the winds 
are high, tiiey roar among the eUSi wkd caverns, fike peab 
<^ Hmnder; then, too, the clouds are seen in vast bodies, 
8wee{^ alf»^ Hie hilh hi gloomy greatness, wMIe the lake' 
juitts the tumult, and tosses Mke a sea. But ha calm weather, 
the wimle scene beeemesnew^ the lake l» a)>erfeet mirror, 
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Wild ^tbe kudsoipt In all its btottfy ; itIaiMb, fci di, w«ois, 
foda, «i4 tfMMiBlsiBS, «re teen iiivaited, and BoMoig 
Oft ita nnfacft. 1 wiU aoar earrj joa lo Ibe top af -a 
eli£^ where, if yoa daie appoaeli tibe tMga^a naw acene ai* 
ait«M»ie»t firaaeataitaeu; whc/re tlia Tallej, lalka^ aad. 
ialandi) ieaaa fying at yoar feat ; wliere tttiaexpaoaa of wa* 
ler appean diaiiiiMied to a fittla pool, aafidat tiia vast and 
wuaaasarabla objeets tkat aurroand it $ for^kcre tka aom* 
■dto af vara dfotaat hWa appear beyond tlioaa yaa teve. 
alrea^ seep ; and, tiabug beUod aacli otliar, in aaoccnlra 
ranges, and axoregroapa of tragfy attd brokeaataeps, form 
aainmieiiaa and aiiMpictarc^wblcli can only be axpreiMd 
Vytbe kMge of a tempealaona aea of navitaAM. Lai 
lae now coodnet you down agtdn to die Tailay, and eo»- 
dode with one ofaenmstance »ore ; whidi i% that a walic 
by a itUl moonlii^t (at whick time tbe diitant wwterfiiUs are 
iieard in alt tb^r variety «f aaond) aanonf tiheae aaiehaatfail 
daiea, opeaa such tcenea vf delicate beauty, rapaae, and 
s^^mai^^ as exceed M deacrlpHon. 

. VUI<— Pt%, tm. Jilkgmry. 

^IN ttie bappy peilod of f be golden age, wben all tbeoe* 
kstial inbabitaatt descended to tbe ear^ and coov^aed 
HaunilkLrly wilb mortals, anion|^ tbe most cbefflBAied of Ibe 
beav-ealy powers, were twins, tlie olGipiing of Jupiter, Low 
and Jov. WhereTor tbey appeared, tbe ioweia sprang ap 
beneath their feet, tiie son sbooe with a brighter vadlaace, 
and. all .nati»e seedked embelBsbed by their presence. 

Tiiey were inseparal>le companions ; and their ^^wiag 
attacbment was favoared by Jupiter, who bad decreed that 
a lastbg mdoo ^bald be soleaftaized between tliem, soaooa 
as tbey were arii?ed at matiwer years. — ^But, la tbe mean 
time, the sons of men deviated from their natire innocence ; 
vice and ruin ovciwran the earth with giant strides ; and Al- 
teea,.witb bertrain of oelesiM vi^tants, fenodt their poila* 
ted abodes.^ Love abme remained^ having been atolen away 
by iiofey who wan bJa none, and oonveyed -by her la Hii 
forests of Arcadia, where be was brought up unong Am. 
abi^berds^ But Jupiter ass%iied him a Mbrent parser, 
and caiam»ided hte to espouse Sorrow, the daughter, c^ 
Ate^ He con|>fied, with rehictance ; fer her featosas wete 
banb and disa^preeable, her ^res sunk, her forehead con*, 
tvacted wto perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were ©o- 
veied w^ a wrea& of cypros mtd wormwood. 
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From this dnion sprang a rirgiti^ in whom mi^ht be traced, 
a stroi^ resemblance to both her parents; but the soiled 
and onamiable features of her mother^ were so mixed and 
blended with the sweetness of her father, that her eounte^ 
nance, though mournful, was highly pleaang. The maids 
and shepherds of the neighbouring plaii^ gathered round, 
and called her Pity. . A red breast was obser^^ to boild 
in the cabin where she was bom ; and, while she was yet an 
ialkat, a dove, pursued by a liawk, flew into her bMOtt. 
The nymph had a dejected appearance ; but so soil and 
gentle a mein, that she was beloved to a degree of enthusi* 
asm. Her voice was low and piaintive, but inexpressibly 
sweet, and she loted to lie, for hours together, on the banks 
of some wHd and melancholy stream, suiging to her lute. 
She taught men to weep, for she took a strange delight io 
tears; and oflen,when the viigins of the hamlet were asseoi- 
bled at their evening sports, she would steal in among them, 
and captivate their hearts by her tales, full of charmkig sad- 
ness. She wore on her he|id a garland, composed of her 
father^s myrtles, twisted with her mother's Cyprus. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Helicon, her 
tears by chance fell into the rountain, and ever since, t|ie 
muse's spring has retained a strong taste of the iniv^oa* 
Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow the steps of her 
mother through the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
slie made^ and binding up the hearts she had broken. She 
follows with her hair loose, her bosom bare and throbbing, 
her garments torn by the briers, and her feet bleeding with 
the roughness of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her 
raotlier is so ; and when she has fulfilled her destmed course 
i;4)on the earth, they shall both expire togeU)er,and Lovc.be 
again united to Joy, his immortal apd long betrothed bride. 

IX. — Advantages, of Commerce, 
THERE Is no place in town which I so much love ta 
frequent, as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret 
aatiBfactlon,^ and in some measure gratifies my vanity, as I 
am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of my coon* 
trynien and fordgners, consulting together upon the private 
budness of mankind, and making this metropolis a kmd of 
emporiom for the whole earth. I must confess I look upon 
High Change to be a grand council, m which all considera- 
ble nations have their representatives. Factors, in the tra- 
ding world, are what ambassadors arein the poMtic WorkL 
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They negociAte affairs, conclude treftties, and maintain a 
good correspondence between those wealthy societies of men, 
that arc divided from one another by seas and oceans, or live 
on the different extremities of a continent. I have ohen 
been please* to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabi- 
tant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to see a sub- 
ject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with one of 
the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely del%hted in mixfaig 
irith these several miniisters of commerce, as they are distin- 
guished by their different walks and different languages. 
Sometimes I am jostled among a body of Armenians ; some* 
times I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and sometimes make 
one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, or 
Frenchman, at different times, or rather fancy myself, like 
the old philosopher, who, upon being asked what country* 
man he was, replied, that he was a citizen of the world. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to dteemi- 
Date her blessings among the different regions of the world, 
with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic among . 
mankind, that the natives of the several parts of the globe 
might have a kind of dependance upon one another, and be 
ftnited together by their common interests. Almost every 
degree produces something peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country, and the sauce in another. The fruits 
of Portugal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes ; 
the infusion of a China plant sweetened with the pith of an 
Indian cane. The Philippine islands give a flavour to our 
European bowls. The single dress of a woman of quality 
Is often the product of a hundred climates. The muff and 
the fan come together from the different ends of the earth. 
The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from 
beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of the 
mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 
of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable spot of the earth falls to our 
share ! Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows origi- 
nally among us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pignuts, 
with other delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate, 
of itself, and without the assistance of art, can make no fur- 
rier advances towards a plum, than a slpe, and carries an 
apple to no greater perfection than a crab ; that our melons, 
our peachjBS, our figs, our apricots, and our cherries, are 
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strangers among us; loiported In different ages, and nstu* 
ralized b^ our English gardens ; and tliat tlx%j would all 
degenerate and fall awaj into the trash of our own countrj, 
if they were wholly neglected hy the planter, and led to the 
mercy of our sun and soU. 

Nor lias traffic more enriched our regetahle world, thai^ 
It has imp royed the whole face of nature among us. Oar 
8hi{Mi are laden with the liatvest of every climate ; our tables 
are stored with spices^ and oils, and wm^s ; our rooms are 
filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with the work« 
msmship of Japan ; our morning draught comes to ns from 
the remotest corners of the earth ; we repair our bodies by 
the. dn^fS of America, and repose ourselves under Indian 
canopies. My friend^ Sir Andrew, calls the vineyards of 
France, our gardens; the spice islands, our hot beds; the 
PersiMw, our lAlk yreavers ; and the Chinese, our potteis^ 
Nature, indeed, furmshes us with the bare necessaries of 
life i but traffic gives us a great variety of what in usefiil^ 
, and, at the some time, supplies us with every thii^ that ii 
convenifdiit and pipamentsLi. Nor is it the least part of this 
our hapiMmss^i that, vrJbibit we e*y<iy the remotest produelJi of 
the north and south, we are free from those extrem^esof 
weather which give tliem birth; that our eyea are refreshed 
with the green fields of Britain, at the same time that oar 
palates are feasted with fruits that rise between the tro^OB* 

For these reasons, there ar^ not more useful members hi 
a coBUDonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind to« 
gether In a mutual Intercourse of good offices^ distribats 
the giilts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. Our English mer- 
chant converts the tin of his own coun^ into gold, and 
exchanges bis wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed in our British mannfiicture, and the inhabitaats 
of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our sheep^ 

X.—(h PMic Speaking. 
MOST foreign writers who have given any character of 
the Fi^lish nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, alloWf 
in general, that the people are naturally modest. It fto^ 
ceeds, periiaps, from this our national virtue, that our onu 
tors are observed to make use of less gesture or action than 
those of other countries. Our preachers stand stock still iH 
the pulpit,. and will not so much as move a finger to set off 
the best sermons in the world. We meet wiUi tlie same 
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•peskiog statues at our ban, and is all publk places ef 
deiiale. Our words flow from us in a smooth eontfaified 
stream, without those strainhigt of the voice, motions of the 
hody.^ and majestj of the baad, which are so nrach celebra* 
tad in the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk c^life 
and death in cold blood, and Iceep our teaiperin a discourse 
w^kh turns upon ev^rj tiling:, that is dear lo us. Though 
our ^eal breaks out in the finest tropes and. figures, it Is not 
able to stir a limb about us. 

It is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the voice 
eaimot be too much studied by a public orator. ' They are 
a kind of comment to what he utters ; and enforces eveiy 
thing he says, with weak hearers, better than the strongest 
argum«[it he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the same time that they show the qfieaker is in earnest, 
and affected himself with what he so passionately recom^ 
mends td others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much faiv- 
palred his health, by the vehemence of action with which he 
used to deliver himself. Tlie Greek orator was likewise so 
very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his 
antagwiists, whom he had banished from Athens, reading 
ov«r the oration which had procured his banishment, and 
seeing his friends admire it, could not fori>ear asking them 
— If they were so mudi affected by the Imre reading of it, 
how much more they would have been alarmed, had they 
heard him actually throwing out such a storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these two 
great men, does an orator often make at the British bar, 
holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the ^dcs of a long w% that reaches down to his 
middle i Nothing can be more ridicolous than the gestures 
of most of our English speakers. You see some of them 
ruxmlng their hands into their pockets as far as ever they 
can ttirust them, and others looking with great attention on 
a pleoQ of ps^er that has nothing written on it ; you may. 
see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
moulding it into several different cocks, examining some- 
times the lining of it, and s<NBet]me& the button, during the 
whole course of his harangue. A d^at' man would think he 
waSiCheapening abeayer ; when perhaps he was talking of the 
fate of the Bridsh nation. I remember, when I was a young 
man^ tind used to frequent Westminster-IiaU, there was a 
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counsellor wlio never pleaded withoat a piece of mcktbread 
in his hand, which he used to twist about a thum or fii^^ 
all the while he was speaking; the wags of those dijs osedto 
call it the thread of his discourse, for he was notable to ui- 
ter a word without it One of his clients, who was moore 
merry than wise, stole it from him one day, in tika midst (^ 
his pleading ; but he had better hare let it alotte, for he 
t^st his cause by tlie jest. 

Xl. — Advantages of History. 

THE advant^es found in history seem to be of fimee 
kinds ; tis it amuses the fancy, as it improves the under- 
standing, and as it strengthens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to the mkid, 
than to be transported into the remotest ages of the world, 
and to observe human soeiety, in its infancy, making the 
tirst faint essays towards the arts and sciences ? To see the 
policy of government and the civility of conversation refin- 
ing by degrees, and every thing that is ornamental to human 
life lulvancing towards its perfection ? To mark the rise, 
progress, declension, and final extinction of the most flour- 
ishing empires ; the virtues which contributed to their great- 
tiess, and the vices which drew on their ruin ? In short, to 
see all the human race, from the beginning of time, pass as 
It were in review before us, appearing in their true colours, 
without any of those di^ises, which, during their life-time, 
so much perplexed the judgment of the beholders ? What 
spectacle can be imagined so magnificent, so various, so uh 
teresting ? What amusement, either of the senses or imagi- 
nation, can be compared with it ? Shall our triiliog pastimes, 
which engross so much of our time, be preferred, as more 
^satisfactory, and more fit to engage our attention? How 
perverse must that taste be, which is capable of so wrong 
a choice of pleasure ? 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as 
•well as an agreeable amusement ; and, indeed, a great part 
of what we commonly call eruditiim^ and value so highly. Is 
.nothing but an acqusdntance with historical facts. An ex-* 
tensive knowledge of this kind belongs to men of letters ; 
but I must think it an unpardonable ignorance in persons, 
of whatever sex or condition, not to be acquainted with the 
histories of their own country, along with the histories of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 
. I must add, that histoiy is not only a valuable part of 
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knowledge, but opens the door to many other parts of know* 
ledge, and affords materials to most of the sciences. And, 
indeed, if we consider the shortness of human life, and our 
limited knowlege, even of what passes in onr own time, we 
. must be sensible that we should be forever children in un- 
derstanding, were it not for this invention, which extends 
our experience to all past ages, and to most distant nations, 
maiding them contribute as much to our improvement in 
wisdom, as if they had actually lain under our observation 
A man acquainted with history, may, in some respect, be 
said to have lived from the beginning of the world, and to 
have been making continual additions to his stock of know- 
ledge, in eve>y century. 

There is also an advantage in^ that knowledge which is 
acquired by history, above what is learned by the practice of 
the world, that it brings us acquainted with human affairs, 
without diminishing in the least from the most delicate sen- 
timents of virtue. And, to tell the truth, I scarce know any 
study or occupation so unexceptionable as history, in this 
particular. Poets can paint virtue in the most charming 
colours ; but, as they address themselves entirely to the 
passions, they often become advocates to vice. Even phi- 
losophers are apt to bewilder themselves in the subtilty of 
their speculations ; and we have seen some go so' far, as to 
deny the reality of all moral distinctions. But I think it a 
remark worthy the attention of the speculative reader, that 
die historians have been almost without exception, the true 
friends of virtue^ and have always represented it in its pro- 
per colours^ however they may have erred in their judgments 
of particular persons. Nor is tiiis combination of histori- 
ans, in favour of virtue, at all di^cult to be accounted for. 
When a man pf business enters into life and, action, he is 
more apt to consider the characters of men as they have re- 
lation to his interest, than as they stand in themselves, and 
has his judgment warped on every occasion, by the violence 
of his passion.. When a philosopher contemplates charac- 
ter and manners, in his closet, the general abstract view of 
the objects leave the mind so cold and unmoved, that the > 
sentiments of nature have no room to play, and he scarce 
feels the difference between vice and virtue. Hfstory keeps 
in a just medium bewixt these extremes, and places the 
objects in their true point of view. The writers of history, 
as well as the readers, are sufficiently interested in the char- 
acters and events, to have a lively sentiment of blame or 

la 
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praise ; a&d, at the same 4iine, have no partlcul^ar jbterost 
or coDoeni to pervert their judgment. 

XII. — On the Jmmortalkyof the Sood. 

AMONGT other excellent aj^uinente for the immortalitj 
of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual progress 
of tfiie soul, to its perfectioa, without a possibility of ever ar* 
riving at it ; whidi is a hint that I do not reoi^nher to hxm 
seen. opened and impro:<red by others who haye written on 
this subject, though it seems to stie to carry a great weiglit 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of mm^ that 
the soni, which is capable of ^ch imtnense perfections, and 
of receiying new improvements to all eternity, shall faH 
away into nothing, almost as soon as it is created ? Are ^uch 
abilities made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a f^int 
of perfection that he can never pass; in a i'^w years^hebas 
all the endowments he is capable of; and were he to Uve ten 
thousand more, he would be the same thing he is at present. 
Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments; 
were her facul^es to-be full blown, and incapable of .further 
enlsirgements ; I could imagine it might fall away insen^- 
bly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But, etm 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to per- 
fection, after hating just looked abroad mto the works of be 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his in&iltegoodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, aad 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, considered in his present state, does npt^seem bora 
to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others.-r-Tlfls is no* 
surprising to consider in animals, which are formed for oar 
use, and can finish their business in a short life; The ^Ik- 
worm, after ha vingspun her task, lays her eg^s, and dies. But 
in this life man can never take inJiis fuil measure of know^ 
ledge ; nor has he time to subdue his passions, establi^ hitf 
soul in virtue, and oome up to thje perfection of his nat^jrci 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise 
Being make such glorious creaturesibr so mean a purpose 1 
Can he delight in the production of such abortive intelUgen^ 
ces, such short lived reasonable beings ? Would he give itf 
talents that are n6t tobe exerted ? Capacities that are never 
to be gratified ? How can we find that wisdom which shines 
through all his works, in the formation of man, without loc^' 
Ing on this world as only a nursery for the next ; and belieV'- 
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ing that ttie.«everal feneratioDS of ratioMil creatares, which 
rise up and disappear in soch quick snccessions, are only to 
Feceire their first radiments of all existence here, and after- 
wards to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where 
they may spread and flonrish to ail eternity. 

There' is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triune 
fi^ut consideration in religion than this, of the perpetual 
progress which the soul nuikes towards the perfection of iU 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it To look up- 
on the .soul as going on from strength to strength ; to con- 
aider that she is to shine, with new accessions of glory, to all 
eternity ; that Bhe will be still adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge ; carriea in it something wonder- 
fiiUj agreeable to that amliltioii' which is-mdural to the mind^ 
of maB.^^Nay, it must be a prospect' pleasing to God him» 
ielf,'to see iiis oreatien for ever beautifying' in faJs eyes, and 
dimwiAgfUearer to him^ by gk-eater degrees of resemblance. 

Met^nks this single consideration, of tlie progress of a 
finite qpdfit to perfection, will be sufficient to ezthignish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. 
Tiiat cherubim^ which now appears as a God to a hmnan 
AMiL, knows very well that the period wlU come a^ut in- 
eternity, when the human soul shall be^as perfect as he 1dm- 
seif now is ; nay, when she shaii look down npon that degree 
of perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. It is 
tnie^ the higher nature still advanccfH, and by that means 
nveaerves his distance and superiority in the scale of being ; 
bat he knows, that how high soever the "station isof which he 
stands possessed at present, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue 
and knowle^e, such inexhausted sources of perfection! 
We know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that wUl be al« 
ways in re^rve for him. The soul, considered in relation 
to its Creator, b like one of Uiose mathemaitical lines, that 
may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without a pos- 
dbillty o{ toachii^ it ; and can there be a thought so trans- 
porthag, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to Him, who i^ not only the standard of perfec- 
tioB, but of happiness ! 
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XIII. — The Combat of the Horatii and the Curtatii. 
THE combat of the Horatii and Curiatii is pamted in a 
very natural and animated manner by jLivy. The csiuse 
was this. The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, roused bj 
ambition and mutual complaints, took the field, and were 
on the eve of a bloody battle. The Alban general, to pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, propc^d to Hostilius, then king' 
of Rome, to refer the destiny of both nations to three com- 
batants of each side, and that empire should be the prize 
of the conquering party. The proposal was accepted. 
The Albans named the Curiatii, three brothers, for their 
chan^pions. The three sons of Horatius wer^ chosen for 
the Romans* 

^ The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, on each 
side, arrayed themselves in armour, according to agree-' 
ment. Each side exhorts its respective championet; repre-- 
senting to them, that their gods, their country, their pa- 
rents, every individual in the city and army^ now fixed their 
eyes on their arms and valour. The generous combatants, 
intrepid in themselves, and animated by such exhortations, 
marched forth, and stood between the two armies. The ar- 
mies placed themselves .before their respective camps, and 
were less solicitous for any present danger, than for the con- 
sequence of this action. They, therefore, ga.ve their whele 
attention to a siglit, which could not but alarm them. The 
signal is given. The combatants engage with liostile wea- 

'pons, and show themselves inspired with the intrepidity of 
two mighty armies. Both parties, equally insensible of their 
own danger, had nothing In view but the slavery or liberty 
of their country, whose destiny depended upon their con- 
duct. At the first onset, the clashing of their armour, and 
the terrific gleam of their swords, filled the spectators with 
such trepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of speech 
and breath seemed totally suspended, even while the hope of 
success inclined to neither side. — But when it came to a 
closer engagement, not only the motions of their bodies, and 
the furious agitation of their weapons, arrested the eyes of 
the spectators, but their opening wounds, and the streaming 
blood. Two of the Romans fell, and expired at the feet of 
the Albans, who were all three wounded. Upon their fail» 
the Alban army shouted for joy, while the^ Roman legiofl^ 
remained without hope, but not without concern, being ea- 
gerly anxious for the surviving Roman, then surrounded 
by his three adversalries. Happily, he was not wounded ; 
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hut not beini^ & match (ot tbree^ tboaglk raperior to anj of 
them sin^lj, he htd recourse to a stratagem for dirfding 
them. He betook himself to flight; r^htly sapposmg, 
that thej would follow him at vneqaal distances, as their , 
strength, after so much loss of blood, would permit Har- 
i^ fled a considerable way from the spot where they fought, 
he looked back, and saw the Curiatii pursuing at a consi- 
derable distance from one another, and one of them yery near 
lilm. He turned with all Ids fury upon the foremost ; and, 
while the Alban army were cryiog^out to his brothers to sue- 
ceur hhn, Horatius, having presently despatched his first en- 
emy, rushed forward to a second victory. The Romans 
encourage their champion by such acclamations, as gene* 
rally proceed from unexpected success. He, on the other 
hand, hastens to put an end to the second combat, and slew 
smother before the third, who was not far off, could come up 
to his assistance. There now remained only one comba- 
tant on each side. The Roman, who had still received no 
hurt, fired with gaining a double victory, advances with 
gredt confidence to his third combat. His antagonist, on 
tlie othet' hand, being weakened by the loss of blood, and 
spent with running so far, could scarce drag lus legs after 
bim, and being already dispirited by the death of his bro- 
thers, presents his breast to the victor, for it could not be 
called a contest ^^wo, (says the exuhing Roman) two 
have I s^rificed to the manes of my brothers — the third 
I will offer up to my country, that henceforth Rome may 
give laws to Alba.'' Upon which he transfixed him with 
his sword, and stripped him of his armour. The Romans 
received Horatius, the victor, into their camp, with an 
exultation, great as their former fear. After this each ar- 
ray buried their respective dead, but with very different 
sentiments ; the one reflecting on the sovereign^ they had 
acquired, and the other on their sub^e^lon to slavery, to 
the power of the Romans. 

This combat became still more remarkal>)e : Horatius. 
returning to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his enemy, 
met his sister, who was to have been married to one of the 
Curiatii. Seeing her brother dressed in her lover's coat of 
amour, which she lierself had wrought, she could not con* 

tain her grief Sl^e shed a flood of tears, she tore her 

hair, and in the transport pf her sorrow, uttered the most 
violent imprecations against her brother. Horatius, warm 
witb lus victory, and enraged at the gxief which his sister 
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expressed, with such unreasonable passion, in the midst of 
the public joy, in the heat of his an^er, drove a poignard to 
her heart. " Beg-one to thy lover,^' says be, " and carry 

^Jiim that degenerate passion which makes thee prefer a 
dead enemy to the glory of thy country." Every body de- 
tested an action so cruel and inhuman. The murderer was, 
immediately seized and dragged before the Duumviri, the 
proper judges of such crimes. Horatius was condemned 
to lose his life ; and the veiy.day of his triumph had been 
the day of his punishment, if ho had not, by the advice of 
Tullus Hostilius, appealed from that judgment to the as- 
sembly of the people. He appeared there with the same 
courage and resolution that he had shown in the combat 

with^ the Guriatii. ^The people thought so great a serrice 

might justly excuse them, if for once they moderated the 
rigour of the law; and accordingly, he was acquitted., rather 

' through admiration of Ids courage, than for the justice of 
liis cause. 

XIV. — On the Porter of Cmtoml 
THERE is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the moaths of 
the vulgar, that custom is second nature. — ^It is, indeed, 
able to form the man anew, and give him inclinadons and 
capacities altogether diiferent from those he was bom with. 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to 
it, that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a re- ^ 
tired or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as hefe 
conversant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unquali- 
fied for relishing that to which he has been for some time 
disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, 
till he is unable to pass away his time without it ; not to 
mention how our delight in any particular study, art or sci- 
ence, rises and improves, hi proportion to the application 
which we bestow upon it. Thus, what was at first an exer- 
cise, becomes at length an entertainment. Our emploj' 
mente are changed into diversions. The mmd grows fond 
of those actions it is accustomed to, and is drawn with rcloc- 
tancy from those paths in which it has been used to watt- 
If we consider, attentively, tliis property of human na- 
ture, it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first place, bwould have no man discouraged with that kind 
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ef life, or series of action, in whic^ the choice of othen, or 
Ills own necessities may have ei^^aged bitn. It may, per* 
l»f» be very disagreeable to him at first ; bat nse and ap« 
plkation will certainly render it not only less pahiful, bat 
pleasii^ and satisfactory.' 

In the second place, I woald recommend to every one the 
admirable precept which Pythagoras is said to hare given to 
his disciples, and which that pUlos<4>her mast haye drawn 
from the obserration i have enlarged apon ; ^ Pitch apoo 
that course of life which is the most ^cellent, and custom 
will retader it the most delightful.^' Mjen, whose drcum* 
stances will permit them to dioose their own way of life, are 
ipexcasable if they do not punue that which their ju^^ent 
tells them Is the most laudable. The voice of reason is 
more to be regarded than the bent of any present inclina- 
tion, since, by the role above mentioned, inclination will, 
at let^th, come over to reason, though we can never force 
reason to comply with inclmatioD. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irrel^ous man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. " The gods," says Hesiod, " have 
placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther 
you advance in it." The man who proceeds in it with stea* 
diness and resolution, will in a little time find, that '^ her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and that^ her paths are 
peace." 

To enforce this consideration, we may farther observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
which we are habituated ; but with those supernumerary 
joys of heart, that rise from the coas^o^usness of such a plea- 
sure, from the satisfaction of acting up to the ^ctates of 
reason, and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth pbce, we may learn ftom this observation, 
which we have made on the ndnd of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regalar coarse of life, 
how we too frequently indulge ourselves in any of the most 
innocent diversions and entertainments; since the mind 
may insensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, 
and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in 
the performance of its <kity, for deligKts of a muoh more 
inferior and unprofitable nature. 
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The ]«Bt me which I shall make of this reniarkable pn)« 
pertj ist honlan natiii^, of heisg deigliled whh those aethMm 
to which his accustomed, is, to show how absolutely neceflte 
siry it is fl»r us to gain haMts of virtue in this life, if we 
■would enjoy the pleasures of the next.— *The stale of blkB 
we call heaven, will not be capable a£ affecUng those miads 
which^ are not thus qualified for it ; we must in thk woi^ 
gain a reli^ of truth ^d virtue, if we would be able to taste . 
that kn!Oii^le(]^e and perfection^ wiiich ase to make us baj^y 
ia the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which tore to rise up and flourish in the soul to aU eternity, 
must be planted in it' duiing this its ^present state of prolMi*- 
tlon. In shorty liea/tenis not to be looked upon €»iily as the 
rew^rd^ but as the natural eiiBc^ef a religious Mf^« 

PEDANTRY, in the comonm sense of the word, Baeam 
an absurd ostentation of learning, and ati^iiesB of phraseol*' 
ogy^ proceeding from a ttd^g;«ided kriiowledge of boo^ and 
a total ignorance of meti. ? 

But I have often thougbt, that we m%ht ea^end its sig- 
nification a good deal farther ; add, in general, apply it to 
that failing, wMch disposes a |>eTsoi^ to obtrude up<m others, 
subjects of eofirversation relatkigto hk own bu€iness, studies, 
or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should find pedants ki every 
character and condition q€ Me^ Instead of a black coat 
and a plain shirt, we should often see pedantry appear in a» 
embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead of being be- 
daubed with sntifi^) we should find it breathing perfumes 4 
aud, in place of a bookworm, cl'ajdisg through the gloomy 
cloisters oi a university, we should mark it iu the state (» 
a gilded butterty , bu^iiteg through the gty region o£ the 
drawi^-ro0m< 

Robert I>alB(y, Esq. is a pedant of thi« last kidd.-**When. 
he tells you thai hii^ruibB coat twenty guineas a pair ; that 
his buttons we#e the first of t^ kind^ made by one of the 
most eminent artists in Birma^mn; that his buckles vrere 
procured by means of a friend at Parts, and are the exact 
pattern of those worn by the Compte d^Artois; that the 
loop of his hat was of his own contrivance, and has set the 
fashion f half a dossen of &e finest fellows in town : When 
he deseatl^ on all these pacticukas, with that smile of self- 
complacency which sits forever on his cheek, he is as nmchv 
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a pedant as his.qaondam tator, wbo recites vefieB firom Pin- 
dar, tells etories out of Herodotiis, and talks for an hour on 
the energy of the Greek particles. 

But Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of his 
brother, Sir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pitch li%ber, 
and pours out all the intelligence of France and Italy, 
whence the young baronet is just returned, after a tour of 
fifteen months over all the kingdoms of the continent. 
Talk of music, he cuts you short with the history of the first 
singer at Naples ; of painting, he runs you down with a 
description of the gallery at Florence ; of architecture, he 
overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Peter^s or the 
great church at Antwerp ; or, if you leave tlie province of 
art altogether, and introduce the name of a river or hill, he 
instantly deluges you with the Rhine, or makes you dikasy 
with the height of i£tna or Mont Blanc. 

Miss will have no difliculty of ownhig bier great aunt to 
be a pedant, when she talks all the time of dinner, on the 
composition of the pudding, or the seasoning of the mince- 
pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the figure of the da- 
mask table-cloth, with a word or two on the thrift of making 
one's own linen ; but the young lady will be surprised when 
I inform her, that her own history of last Thursday's assem- 
bly, with the episode of Lady D's feather, and the digres- 
sion to the qualities of Mr. Frizzle, the hair-dresser, was 
also a piece of downright pedantry. 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when she re- 
counts the numberless witticisms of her daughter Emmy, 
describes the droll figure her liUle Bill made yesterday at 
trying on his first pair of breeches ; and informs us, that 
Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an eighth, 
though he will be but nine months old next Wednesday, at 
«ix o'clock in the evenly. Nor is her pedantry less dis- 
gU8tin<', when she proceeds to enumerate the virtues and 
good qualities of her husband : though this last species i» 
so uncommon, that it roajr, perhaps, be admitted into con- 
versation for the sake of novelty. 

There is pedantry in every disquisition, however mas- 
terly it may be, that stops the general conversation of the 
company. When Silius delivers that sort of lecture be is apt 
toget into, though it issupported by the most extensive infor- 
mation and the clearest discernment, it is still pedantry ; 
and, while I admire the talents of SiUus, I cannot help be- 
ing-uneasy at his exbibiUon of them. Last nig^t, after 
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mxpp^Y Sttius hegm npoQ Protestaniffii^ proceeded to tke^^ 
Irish mliBsaere, weDtthroi^ the FevoiatioD) drew tbecha^ 
racter of King William, repeated anecdotes of Sl^omberg^ 
and ended, at a quarter past twelve, by deMneating. the 
coufse of the Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon mj 
best table $ which liver^ happening to overflow its bankfi^ 
did infinite danage to lay eotusin Sophy's white satin pet* 
ticoat 

In short) every thhig,' in this sense of the word, is pedad«^ 
try, wMch tends- to destroy that equality of conversatioa 
which is necessary to the perfect ease and good humour of 
the company. Evei^y q/bh would be struck with the unpo- 
liteneds of tbi^ per9oii'»behai4our, who shoidd help himself 
to a wiiole plateful of peasr'or strawberries, which some- 
fii^fid had sent him for araiity^ in the beginning of the sea- 
son. Now, conversation is oue of those good tlun^s, o£ 
which our guests or coo^aniofis^ aii^ e^ally entitled to a 
share, as of atiy other constituent part of the entertainment ; 
and it is m essential a wdnt of polkeness^ toei^oss the one, 
as'tosttoftopolize the other^ 

XVI.— !R^ Journey of a Day. — A Picture of Htman Life. 

GBIDAH, the son of Abensina) left the caravansary early 
in th^' mdttiiiqi', and' pursued his jouvney through the plaioBr 
ef kidostan. lie was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he waB> 
animated with hope ; he was ineited by desire ; he walked: 
swiftly forward over the vallies, and saw the hills gradually 
rieing before; hic^ As he passed along, his ears were de* 
Mghted with this moming song of the bird of paradise, be 
was fanned by the last flutters of the siokii^ breeze^ and 
spfrinkled with dew by groves of spices ; he ac^netimes con- 
templated the towerhig height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills ; and someymes caught the gentle fragrance of the. 
j^rimrose, eldest daughter of the spring ; aU hi§ seitses were 
gratified, and all care was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun s^proacbed his meridiai^ 
and the increasing beat preyed upon his strength ; he then- 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw on his right hand,, a grove that seemed to wave its- 
shades 9fi a sign- 0f invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasapt He did not, 
however, forget whither he was> travelling, but found a nar- 
row way,bodered with flowers, whichajp^ared to havethe 
same dii^ction^ with the main «oad, and^was pleased,, that, 
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by tbis happy • ezpefiment, ke had foond meami to unite 
pieasore with busiiiess, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
.wttboat suffering ito fatlgnes. He, therefore, still continoed 
*!» walk for a time, witliout the least reniiBsion of Ids ardour, 
iexcept that he was sometimes tempted to stop faj the music 
•of tte birds, whom the heat iiad assembled in the shade, 
?and sometimes amnsedbnnself with piacUng the flowers 
that covered the banks on either side, or thefniits that hung 
upon the branches. At last, tlie ^green path began to de^ 
cline from its first tendency^ and to wind among the liills and 
thickets, cooled with fauatains, and murmuring with wa- 
titr-fails. Here OUdah paused for a time, and began to 
consider, whether it were lot^^er-safe to forsake the known 
and common track ; but, remembering that the lieat was 
now in its greatest riolence, and that the plain was dusty 
and uneven, lie resolved to pursue the new path, which he 
supposed only to make a few meanders in compUance with 
the varieties of the ground, and to end at last in the com- 
mon road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed iiis pace, 
though he suspected he was not gaining ground. Tiiis 
uneasifieffl of his mind inclined liim to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sensation that might sooth 
or divert him. He listened to every echo, be mounted every 
bill for a fresh prospect, lie turned a8ide4o every cascade, 
and pleased himself with tracing the CQur&e of a gentle ri^ 
ver, that rolled amoag the trees and watered a large region, 
with innumerable circumvolutions. . In these amusements, 
the hours passed away unaccounted, his deviations had per- 
plexed his memory, and he knew not towards what point to 
ttavel* He stood pensive and confused, afraid to go for- 
ward, lest he should go wrong, yet conscious that the time 
of loitering was now past While he was thus tortured with 
uncertainty, the sky was overspread with clouds, the day 
vanished from before him, and a sudden tempest gathered 
round his head. He was now roused by his danger, to a 
quick v&A painful remembrance of his folly ; he now saw 
how liappmess was lost when ease is consulted ; he lamented 
the onsxiuily impatience that prompted him to seek shelter, 
in ihe .grove, and despised the petty curiosity that led him 
onicom triie to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grear blacker, and a dap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his power, to 
tread bade the ground wMdh he had passed, imd try to find 
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tsomc ifisue^ where the wood might open into the plaia. He 
^ prostrated himself upon the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of nature. He rose, with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with his sahre in his iiand ; for 
the heasts of the desert were in motion, and on every hand 
were heard the mingled howls of rage and fe^r, and ravage 
and expiration ; all the horrors of darkness and solitude 
surrounded him ; — the winds roared in the woods, and the 
torrents tumbled from the hills* 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through ih^ 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether h^ 
was every moment drawing nearer to safety or to destmc* 
(ion. At length, not fear but labour began to overcome 
him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trembled, and 
he was on the point of lying down in resignation to his fate ; 
when he beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of a 
taper. He advanced towards the light, and finding that it 
ftroceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admission. The old man set be- 
fore him such provisions as he had collected for himself, on 
which Obidah fed with es^emess and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, " Tell me, said the hermit, 
by what dtance thou hast been brought hither ; Iliave been 
now twenty years an inhabitant of this wilderness, in which 
^ I never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occur- 
«>ences of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 
^ Son, sud the hermit, let the errors and follies, the dan- 
gers and escapes, of this day, sink deep into thy heart Re- 
member, my son, that human life is the journey of a day. 
We rise in ite morning of youth, full of vigour, and full of 
•expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gai- 
ety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the straight 
road of piety towards the mansions' of rest. In a short time 
we remit ofir fervour, and endeavour to find some mitigation 
of our duty, and some more easy means of obtaining the 
same end. We then relax our vigour, and resolve no longer 
to be terrified with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our 
own constancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and re- 
pose in the shades of security. Here the heart softens, and 
vigilance subsides, we are then willing to inquire whether 
another advance cannot be made, and whether we may not 
at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them with scruple and hesitation ; we enter them, 
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but enter timorous and trembliDg, and always hope to pan 
through them without losing the road of virtue, which we 
for a while keep in our sight, and to which we propose to 
return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and one 
compliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with sensual 
grati6cations. By degrees we let fall the remembrance of 
our original intention, and quit the only adequate object of 
rational desire. We entangle ourselves in bushiess, im- 
merge ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths 
of inconstancy, till the darkness of old age begins to in- 
vade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, with 
rep.entaDce ; and wish, but too often vaiply wish, that we 
had not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my 
son, who shall leafn from thy example, not to despair, but 
shall remember, that though the day is past, and their 
strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made ; 
that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours 
ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may at length ret^iro, 
after all hb errors ; and that he who implores strength and 
courage from above, shall find danger and difficulty give 
way before him. Go now, my son, to thy repose, commit 
thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when the morning 
calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.'' 



SECTION IV. 

h — Description of the Amphitheatre of Titus. 
POSTERITY admires, ^nd will long admire, the awfid 
remains, of the amphitheatre of Titus, which so well de- 
serves the epithet of Colossal. It was a building of an elip- 
tic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet in length, and 
^ur hundred and sixty-seven in breath : founded on four- 
score arches ; and rising with four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, to the height of one hundred and forty feet. The 
outside of the edifice was encrusted with marble, and deco- 
xated with st&tues. The slopes of the vast concave, which 
formed the inside, were filled, and surrounded with sixty 
or eighty rows of seats of marble, covered with cushions, 
and capable of receiving with ease, above fourscore thour 
sand spectators. Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name 
the doocs were very aptly distinguished) poured forth the 
M 
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immenie nraltHiide ; and tbe CDtrances, patsafeft, aadst^ 
eases, were contrived with such exquisite skill, that etch 
person, whether of the sensitorial, the equestrian, or the 
pieheian order, arrived at hk destined place, without trou- 
ble or confasion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, could w 
subservient to the convenience and pleasure of the speo 
tators. They were protected from the sun and rain Ig^ 
'ample canopy, occasioni^ly drawn over their heads. The 
air Tras contmually refreshed by the playhig of fountains, 
ajdd profusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro- 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the ^ena, or stag^ 
was strewed with the finest sand, and successivety assumed 
the most difierent forms. At one moment, it seeawd to 
rise out of the earth, like the garden of the Hesperldes; 
at anoUier, it exhildted the rugged rocks and caverns ol 
Thrace. The 8id>terraneous pipes conveyed an incxhaasti- 
ble supply of water ; and what had just before appeared a 
level plain, might be suddenly converted into a wide lake, 
covered with armed vessels, and replenished with the mon- 
sters of the deep. 

In the decorations of these scenes^ the Roman emperors 
displayed their wealth and liberaii^ ; and we read, that, 
on various oecasions, the whole furniture of the ampiu- 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or ei ainhep* 
The poet who describes the |^mes of Carinus, in tbe cha- 
racter of a shepherd, attracted to the capitoj by the fame 
of their ms^iBcence, afiiraas, that the nets designed afl a 
« defence against the wild beasts, were of gold wire ; that the 
porticos were gilded ; and that the belt or circle, which 
^vided the several ranks of spectators from each other, was 
studded with a precious mosaic of beautiful stones. 

WHEN I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster AWi>ey ; where the gioominess ot 
the plate, and the use to wUch it is- applied, With the 
solemnity of the building, and the condition of tbe people 
who He in it, are apt to fill the mhid with a kind of mel^ 
choly, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. 
I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in the church-yard, 
the clobters, and the church; amusing myself with tbe 
tombstones and inscripUons, which 1 met with in those set* 
eral regions of the dead. -Most of them recorded noduag. 
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/ 
«ke of the boriecl person, bat that he was born upon one 
day and died apon another ; two circwnstances that are 
common to all mankind. I coald not bat look upon those 
registers of eKtstenoe, whether of brass or maihle, as a kind 
nf sndre nipim jhe departed persons, who had left no other 
memprial of themselFOs, than that they were bom, and tibat 
tfwydied. 

Upon my goii^ into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digghig of a grave ; and saw, in every shovelfal 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a hone or skuU 
lalermixed with a khid of fresh mooldering earth, that, 
eome time or otlier, had a place la tlM composition of n 
Jnionn body. Upon tUs I began to consider with myself, 
wimt imramerahle moitiMM of pecfde lay confosed to- 
«etfwr, onder the pavem^it of that aaident cathedral; 
Sow men and wi^men, friends and enemies, piiesls and 
aeldiers, monin and prebendaiies, were cramUed among 
4me ahotiier, and blended together In the same common 
mass ; how beau^, strength, and yooth, with old age, 
weakness and deformity, tey nndistinguislied, in the same 
promiscuous iMap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magaaine of 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, i examined It more 
partlcalarly by the accounts which I Ibund on several of 
the monuments, which are rabed In every quarter of that 
aacicftt fabric. Soase of them are covered with such 
otravagant eplti^hs, that, if It were possible for the dead 
person to be ac4|aainted with'them, m would blush at the 
prafee which Ids ftiends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that dMy deliver the cha- 
racter of the person departed hi Greek or Hebrew, and, by 
that means, are not understood once in a twelvemonth. In 
the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who had no 
monuments, and monuments which had no poets. I oIk 
served. Indeed, that the present war had filled the church 
with many o^ those mdnhablted monuments, which had been 
erected to the memory of persons, whose bodies were per* 
Imps burled in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of 
the ocean. 

I could not but be very much del^^hted with several 
modem epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of 
expression imd justness of thought, and which, theiirore, do 
honour to the Hving as well as to the dead. As i foreign- 
er ii very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or po- 
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liteness of a nation, from the turn of their puhBp mono^ 
ments, and inscriptions, they should be submitted to the 
perusal of me« of learaitig and genius, l>efore they are put 
into execution. Sir Cloudsly Shorel's monument has rery 
often given me great offence. Instead oH the brave rough 
English admiral, irhich was the distinguishing character 
of that plain gallant man, he is represented, on his tomb, 
by the figure of a beau, dressed in a long periw%, arid , 
reposing himself upon velvet cushions, under a canopy of 
state. The inscription is answerable to the monument ; ^ 
.for, instead of celebrating the many remarkable acti^tis 
he had performed in thie service of his country, it acquaints 
us only with the manner of his death, in which it was im^ 
possible for him to reap any honour. — ^The Datcfa, whom 
we are apt to despise for want of genius, show an infinilely 
greater taste in their buildings and works of this nature, 
than we meet with in those Of our own country, - The mon^ 
uments of their admirals, which have been erected at tlK^ 
public expense, represent them like themselvesf and are 
adorned with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweed, Aells, ,a«d coral. . ^^ 

I know that entertainments of tms nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds tind 
gloomy ima^nations; but,^r my 0¥m piart, though 1 
am always serious, I do not know what it is to be melui- 
choly; and can, therefore, take a view of /nature in her 
deep and solemn scenes, w\th the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and del^i'htful ones. By this means, I can 
improve myself with objects wMch others consider with 
terror.-— When I lodk upon the tombs of the * great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when i 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart 
melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying 
by those who deposed them ; when 1 consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes ; I reflect, with sorrow and 
astonishment, on the little competitions, factions, «id 4e^ 
bates of mankind. When I read the severM .dales of the 
tombs, 9f some that di^d yesterday, and som^aix hundred 
years ag^, I consider that great day, when we shall all of us 
be cotemporaries, and make our appearance together. 
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ni. — The Character ofMary^^^een o/ScoU. 

TO •]! tbe clmnnt of b%maty^ uid the atmott elegance 
ef eilenni A»m, Maiy added th<we - aceeoiplibhiiieiiU 
which render their faDpretdon irresistible. Polite, aiable, 
inwnnitBi^, tprighUj, aad capable of mealdng and of wri- 
tfaig with eqaal ease and d%nitj. Sadden, however, and 
TMeat in all her attaciuneiili, becaate her heart was warm 
aad ansaspicioiis. Impatient of contradiction, because 
she had been accasteoBed, from her In&ncj, to be treated 
as a qiieeo« No stran^r, on seme occmdons, to dissimula* 
tion, which, in that perfi^as covirt, whera she recfeired 
her education, was reckoned among the necessary arts of 
goreniment Not insensible to flatterj, nor unconscious 
of that pleasure with which almost ermry woman beheldi 
the Iniuence of her own beaut j. Formed with the quali* 
ties tliat we lore, not with the talents thfit we admhre, she 
was an agreeable woman, rathor tiian an illustrious queen. 

The yivadty of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered with 
sound >idgiaettl, and the warmth of her heart, whidi was 
not at all times under the restraint of discretion, betrayed 
her both into errors and into crimes. To say that she was 
dlways unfortunate, will not account for that long and al* 
mostualalenniptedsueeeMion of cdhimities which befell her; 
we mwt l&eime add, that she was often imprudent Her 
pamion for Damty was rash, youthful, aad excesrire. And 
though the sudden trai^tion to the opposite extreme, was 
the natural effect of her ill requited lore, and of his in» 
gralHude, insolence, and brutal!^ ; yet neither these, nor 
Bothweirs artful address aad important senrices, can jus* 
tify her attachment to that nobleman. Even the manners 
of tM sge, Ucentious as they were, are no apology for this 
unlM^ppj passion; nor can they Induce us to look on that 
truncal and infamous, scene wMch f<Mlowed upon it, with 
less.aUioneoce. HaaMmity will draw a yeU orer this part 
of her character, which it cannot approve, and may, perhaps^ 
prompt some to impute her aetictis to her situation, more 
than to her disposition; and to kment the unhappiness 
of the Icmner, rather than to accuse the perverseness of the 
latter* Mary's saffetingsi exceed, both in degree and in 
doralion, those tn^al distresses wliich fency has feigned, 
to excite sorrow and comndseration ; and while we survey 
tbem, we are apt altogether to forget her frailties; we 
think ^ her fiualto with less indig&ation, and approve of our 
M 2 ^ 
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teaTB, as if they were shed for a persoa Who had Mtaioed 
much nearer to pure virtue. 

' With regard to the queen's ■ person,, a circamstanoie not 
to he omitted ia writing the . history of a female reign, all 
cotemporary authors agree, in i»crihhig to Mary the ut- 
most beauty of countenance, and elegance of efaape, mi 
which the human &rm is capable. Her hair was blal^v 
though, according to the fashion of that age, she ireqiiealiy 
wore borrowed locks, and of different coloors. Her e^e» 
were a dark gray, her complexion was exquisitely fine, and 
her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to sh^ie 
and colour. Her stature was of a heif^t that rose to the 
majestic She danced, she walked, and rode, with equal 
grace. Her taste for music was just^* and she both sui^ 
and played upon the lute with uncommon skilL Towards 
the end of her life, she began to grow fat r imd her loc^ 
confinement, and the coldness of the iiouses in whieh siie 
was imprisoned, brought on a rheumatism, which depriv;ed 
her of the use of her limbs. No man, says BjraiKtome, * 
ever beheld her person without adfniratiafi and lore^ or mli 
read her history without sosrow. 

IV. — Character of Q^ueen Elizabeth' , 

THERE are few persinages, in hiatory, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny ofenemies, and the aduMfm 
of friea<k, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarce, is 
any, whose reputation has been more certainly determined, 
by the unanimous consent of posterity. The uousttal 
lei^h of her administration, and the strong featurea. of Jater 
character, were able to overcome all prejudices ; and obli- 
ging her detractors to abate much of. their invectiveSi^ and , 
her admirers somewhat of their pa^egyrip, haire, at lifst^ in 
spite of political faction^ and what is more^ of religious 
animosities, produced a uniform judgment with xegard to 
her conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, he.r magnanimity, 
her penetration, vigilance, smd address^ are allowed to merit. 
the highest praises ; and appear not to have t^een ipi:pa«i«d' 
by any person who ever filled a throne ; a conduct less ri-: 
gorous, less imperious, more ^nccTre^ more Indiilgenl-tp her^ 
people, would have been requisite to fona^ a perfect chaisac-. 
ter. By the foree^of her mind, she controlled all her moire > 
active and stronger qualities, and prevented then&from run- 
ning into excess. Her heroism was exempted from all te- 
merity, her frugality from^ avarice, her friendship from par- 
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tkdity, her enterprise from tvbilencj and a vain aabllion; 
she guarded not henelf with equal care or eqnal taceess from 
leaser lBfirodtles*--4he lindship of beaotj, the desire of adv 
flilnitiiOB, Uie jeidoosj <Mf knre^ and the sallies of anger. 
' Her singular talents for goverameDt were founded e^oaUy 
on her temper and on her ci^paci^. Endowed with a great 
comrnand oTer heieeif, she soon obtained an uneontroUed 
naceadancy over the people ; and, while she merited ail 
Hieir esteem hy her- real virtues, slie also engaged their 
affection, by her pretended ones. Few S0Yere%m of £ng« 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circum- 
stances, and none ever coi^ncted the gorernment with 
each nnilbrm success and foliclty. Tho«^ unacqaalnled 
with the practice of toleration, the true secret for mam^^ing 
re^j^kras factkms, riie preserved her people, hy her sopeiier 
prudence, from these confosiona In wlikh theological contro- 
versy had involved all the neighbonring nations ; and tiioi^ 
ber enemies were the moat powerful princes <^ Europe, the 
miJtt active, the most enterprising, the least scmpdous, she 
was able, by her v%ovr, to nmfce deep knpresslens on tiielr 
•late ; her own giteatness meanwhile remaining ontooched 
and uQ^mpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourkbed 
during her reign, share the praise of her succesa ; but, in- 
alead of lessening the applause due to her ; they make great 
addition to it. They owed^ all of them, their advancement 
to her choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and, 
with all their ablUt^, they were never able to acquire an 
widne ascendancy over her. In her famHy, in her court, 
lA her kmgdom, she remained equa^jr mAstress. The force 
ef her tender passions was great over her, but the force of 
her mind was still snperior ; and die combat which her vk- 
t4Mry visibly cost her, serves only to display the firmness 
ei her resolutioD, and the lof^wss of her ambitious senti- 
ments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still ex- 
posed to' another prejudice^ which is more durable, because 
more natural; and which, according to the dlfierent views 
Inw^ch we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure, or diminbhtlog the lustre of h«r character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. When 
we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck 
with the highest admiration of her qualities, and extensive 
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ottpmckj; Htwe«rcmlto«|^tojre^|ilirefl^ne9iMeaoftiieis 
of dtooeitoi» aoaie greater lenity of tenper, flMiie of thoie 
aniaMewemkAeMMbjwhkhherteskdttdngiiiflhed But 
the trve method of estimftting hwr merit, it to U17 atye «tt 
IheM con^enitioiM, and tocoesider ber merelj as p. rational 
being, placed in antboiity, and entrusted mtb the gov«m* 
mant of mankind* We may find it difficnlt to reconcilo. 
onr fancy to bar, as a wife or a mi»tre<s ; but ber qualitiea 
at a soyereign, tboogb witb some xonsiderable ex«epHoni| 
are tbe ot^^ti of umlitpiiied appiawe and approbation. 

V, ^'•Charles F^s ResigmUion of his Dominions, 
CHARLES reeoUed to resign hit dombions to bis son, 
witb a. solemnity snitable to the impoxtanoe of tbe transac* 
tifio; and to perform this last aot of sovereignty witb snob 
formsi pomp, as migbt leave an indelible in^resaion on tbe 
n^nds, not only of bis subjects, but of bis tnccessor. Witb 
tbis view be caUedPbilip oat of England, wbere tbe peoTirii 
temper of bis qaeeo, whicb iacfeMod witb tbe despair ot* 
having issue, rendered bim aztveasely unhappy, and the 
jealousy of tbe Englisb left bim no hopes of obtaimog the 
direction of their affairs. Having assembled the states ol' 
the Low Countries at Brusaels, on tbe twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber, one thousand &fe hundred and fifty-five, Charles seal- 
ed himseli^ for tbe last tiine, in the chair of stele, on one 
side of which was placed bis son, and on the other, his sister^ 
the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands ; with a 
splendid retinue, of tlie grandees of Spaiot and princes of 
the enqdre, standing bebmd him. The president of the 
council of Flanders, by Mb command, explained, in a few 
words, bis intention, in callii^ this extraordinary meeting 
of the statee. He then read the instrument of resignation, 
by which Cbailes sorrendered to his son Philip all Ids i^oA" 
tories, jufiidiction, and autlw>rlty, in the Low Countries, 
absolving bis subjects there, from their oath of alleglaace 
lo bim, whteh he required them to transfer to PhiUp, his 
lawful hebr ; and to serve bim witb the same loyalty and 
aeal which they bad manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government 

Charles tl^n rose from fais^seat, aadleaaio^ on the shoul* 
der of the Prince of Orange, because be was unable to stand 
without sui^rt, he addressed himself to the audience ; and 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist 
hii memory, he recounted with cUgnity, but vf ithout osteiib^ 
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tirtlon, all the great tbhigB which he had undertaken and 
perfermed, since the commencement of his administratioa. 
He obsenred, l^t frcmtthe seventeenth year of his age, lie 
had dedicated ail his thoughts and attention to pubUc oh- 

jeciMj resehring no portion of his time for the indnlgenee of 
hift ease, and -rery little tor the enjoyment of priTate plea- 
siffe ; that eitlier in a pacific or hostile manner, he had iM> 

' ted Germany nine times, Spain six times, France four 
times, Italy eeven times, the Low Countries ten times, Eng^ 
land tvrice, AMca as ojften, and. had made eleven voyages 
>y sea ; that, while his health pemitted him to dischaige 
his duty, and the v^nr of his constitution "was equal, In 
any degree, to the a^oous <^i6e of governing such exteii- 
^ve dMnii^ons, he had never shunned labour, nor repined 
imder faHgue j that now, when his health was hrc^en, and 
his v%our exhausted, by the regie of iiniaearable distemper, 
his growii^ infirmities admonished him to retire ; nor was 
lie so food of r^goiog as to retain the sceptre in an Impo* 
tent hand, which was w> kniger aMe to protect his sulijects, 
er to render them happy ; that, instead of a sovereign worn 
oitifc with disease, and scarc^y half alive, he gave them one 
in the prime of life, accustomed already to govern, and who 
added to the vigour of youth, idl the attenUoa and sagacity 
of maturer yean ; that if, during the course of a Idng admin- 
istrati<m, he had committed any material error in govern- 
ment, or if, under the pressure of so many, and great afiiirs, 
and amidst the attention which he had been obliged to give 
them, he had either neglected or injured any of hfar subjects; 
he now implored their foighreness ;< that, for his part, he 
should ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelity and at- 
tachment, and would carry the remembrance of it . along 
with him to the i^ceof his retreat, as the sweetest conso- 
If^on, as well as the best reward for all his services, and 
ii» his last prayers to Alm^hty Gnd^ vroald pour forth his 
urdent wishes for all tlieir w^tre. 
. Then, tamiag towarda Philip, who fell on Ps hnees, and 
Jawed his father^s hand, ^^ If,'' says he, ^^ I had left you, by 
«iy death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such 
laige additions, some regard would haine been justly due to 
my memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily 
res^ to you what I might have s^ll retained, I may well 
expect the warmest expressions of thanks on your part. 
With these, however, I dispense ; and shall consider your ' 
CQBcem for the welfare of your subjects, and your love of 
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Ibemi fls the beftt ftnd most acceptable teatimony of jmst 
gnrtUwie to ne. It is in yoor power, bj a wise and nirlu* 
oas adaiiiiistration, to jvsUfy tbe estraordinary )>TOt^) wliick 
I this 4b^ gtve, of my paternal affection, and to deiiioii<» 
itrale that you are worthy of |be confidence wlitch I repoae 
in yoa. Preserre an inviokUe regard for religion ; raaui'^ 
tain the catholic faith In its p«iity ; let tbie laws of yoor 
eooDtry h4 Sacred in your eyed ; encroach not on the rigirts 
and privileges of your people ; and, if the tii«ie shall eret* 
comO) when you ahaH wish to enjoy the tranquillity of a pri- 
vate Mfe, may you h^Te a son endowed with «tich qua^tiea, 
that you ca» resiga your sceptre to himi widi as math 
^ aatisfactioa aa I give up mine to you.^^ 

Jb soon as CJkaries had finished thb long ad&«» to has 
tttbjectsb mkI ^ their new sovereign, he svnk ksto ^e chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint wjth the fatigue of such an mt^ 
traordwary ;^fort Duriag tiiis discourse, the whole au^ 
enoe melted Into tears ; aome, frcmi adflolraticn of his mi^ 
■antmlty { otbets, pollened by the eipressioBS of teadenn^ 
towards bis son, and of love to lihu people ; a|id all were a^ 
footed widi the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who 
had dirtii^uished the Netherlands, his native coui^, with 
papticuiar maifcs ^ his lefard and altachm^t 

A lew weeks thereafter, Charles, in an assembly no less 
j^hudld, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, resigned 
tolftlssoBtiiecrAwnof Spidn, vdidiali the territories depe»- 
dmg on theai, both in the old, and in the new world. Of alt 
these vast possessions, he reeerved nothing for Mmself hot 
^ annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to defray 
the chai^ges of his family, and to aibrd Idin a small sum Air 
acts of beneficence and chadty. 

The ^hce he had chosen for Ids retresit, was the monaa- 
leiy of St Justus, in the pronnce of Estremadura. It was 
seated hi a vale <^no great ezlent, watered by a small brook, 
and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees« 
From the tu^ie of the aoil, aa well as the temperature of 
the cMimite, U was esteemed the most healthful and deli« 
dous situation In Spafcs. Some months before his redgna- 
tioa, he had sent aiMUvhitect thither, to add a new apatt^ 
ment to the monastery, foir his accommodation ; but he 
g»re etrkt orders, that the etyle ei the building should be 
such its smted his present situation, rather than his former 
dignity. It consisted only of sis rooms ; four of them in the 
farm of friars' cells, with naked wails ; the other two, each 
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tlireDty ftet square, were hung with htcmn ekth, «n^ fm^ ' 

Ibhed in the most sihiple ntmner. Thej were all on m 

fivel with the ground ; with a door on one side into a gar* 

: Asn, of whieh Charles himself had given the plan, and wlddi 

l6 had filled with yarious plants, Intending to cultiyate 

"hem with his own hands. On the other side, they conn 

ntmicated with the chapel of the monastery, in wl^cfa he 

• as to perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, ' 

.irdlj sufficient for the comfbrtable accommodation of a 

■ ivate gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domestiai 

>iy. He burled there, in solitude and silence, his gran- 

iir and his ambition, toge^er with all those vast projects, 

iich, during half a century, had alarmed and agitaited 

: rope, filling every kii^om in it by turns, with tlie terror 

Ills arms, and the dread of being suDJected to bis power. 

VI. — IwfwioiMi^ €f Virtue^ 

IRTUE is of intrinsic value, and good desert, and 

indispensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but 

essary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of 

<ai extent and antiqm^ with the Divine mhid ; not a 

1e of sensation, but everlasting truth ; not depefndent on 

•er, but the guide of all power. Virtue is the foundation 

lonour and esteem, and the source of all beauty, order 

happiness in nature. It is what confers value on all 

other endowments and qualities of a reasonable being, 

> hich they ought to be absolutely subservient ; and with* 

which, the more eminent they are, the more 'hideous 

nmlties, and the greater curses, they become. 

hft use of it is not confined to any one stage of our exist- 

e, or to any particular situation we can be in, but reaches 

')ugh all tne periods and circumstances of our beings. 

iy of the endowments and talents we now possess, and 

vhich we are too apt to be proud, will cease entirely with 

present state ; but this will be our 6rnament and dig- 

, in every future state, to which we may be removed. 

uty and wit will die, learning will vanish away, and all 

of life be soon forgot ; but virtue will remain for- 

This unites us to the whole rational creation ; and 

F conversing with any oi^der of superior natures^ and 

ce In any part of God's works. It proc'iwT^s us the 

ion and love of all wise and good beings, and ren- 

m our allies and friends. But -^bat la of unspeak- 

'ater consequence, is, that it makes God our friend, 
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asdmilates and unites oar minds to his, and engages his 
Almighty power in our defence. Saperior beings of all 
ranks are boand by it, no less than ourselves. It has the 
same authority in all worlds that it has in this. The far- 
ther any being is advanced in excellence and perfection, the 
greater is his attachment to it, and the more is he under its 
inflaence«-^To say no more, it is the law of the whole uni- 
verse ; it stands first in the estimation of the Deity ; its 
original is his nature ; and it is the very object that makes 
him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. — Of what consequence, 
therefore, is it, that we practise it ? There is no argument 
. or motive, in any respect fitted to influence a reasonable 
mind, which does not call us to this. One virtuous dispo* 
sition of soul, is preferable to the greatest natural accom- 
plishments and abilities, and of more value than aU the trea- 
sures of the world.— If you arc wise, then study virtue, and 
contemn every thing that can come in competition with it. 
Remember that nothing else deserves one anxious thought 
or wish. Remember that this alone is honour, glory, wealth, 
and hai^piness. Secure this, and you secure every thing. 
Lose this, and all is lost. 

Vll.—Addrw to Art, 

O ART 1 thou distinguishing attribute and honour of hu- 
man kind ! Who art not only able to imitate, nature in her 
graces, but even to adorn her with graces of thine own! I^os- 
sessedof thee, the meanest genius grows deserving, and has 
^ just demand for a portion of our esteem ; devoid of thee, 
the brightest of our kind He lost and useless, and are but 
poorly distinguished from the most .despicable and base. 
When we inhabited forests, in common with brutes, not 
otherwise known from <iiem, than by the figure of our spe- 
cies, thou taughtest us to assert the sovereignty of our na- 
ture, and to assume that empire for which Providence in* 
tended us. Thousands of utilities owe their birth to ttiee ; 
thousands of elegancies, pleasures, and joys, without which, 
life itself would be but an insipid possession. 

Wide and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No 
element is there, either so violent or so subtle, so yielding or 
so slu^sh, as by the powers of its nature to be superior to* 
thy dkection. Thou dreadest not the fierce impetuosity of 
fire, but coropellest its violence to be both obedient and 
useful* By it, thou soflenest the stubborn tribe of mine- 
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rals, 90 as to be formed and mp^lde'd into shapes imramera- 
ble. Hence weapons, armour, coin ; and, previous to these 
sind thy other works and energies, hence all those various 
tools and instruments which empower thee to proceed to 
farther ends more excellent. Nor is the subtile air less obe- 
dient to thy power, whether thou wiliest it to be a minister 
to our pleasure or utility,. . At thy command itgiveth birth 
to sounds, which charm the soul with all the powers of har- 
mony^ Under thy instruction, it moves the ship over the 
seas ; while that yielding element, where otherwise we sink, 
even water itself, is by thee taught to bear us ; the vast- 
ocean, to promote that intercourse of nations which igno- 
rance would imagine it was designed to intercept. To say 
how thy influence is seen on earth, would be to teach the 
meanest what he knows already. Suffice it but to mention, 
fields of arable and pasture ; lawns, and groves, and gar- 
dens, and plantations; cottages, villages, castles, towns, 
palaces, temples, and spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inanimate. Its 
power also extends through the various race of animals, who 
either patiently submit to become thy slaves, or are sure to 
fin<l thee an irresistible foe. The faithful dog, the patient 
ox, the generous horse, and the mighty elephant, are con- 
tent all to receive their instructions from thee, and readily 
to lend their natural instinct or. strength, to perform those 
offices which thy occasions call for. If there be found any 
species which are serviceable when dead, thou suggestest 
the means to investigate and take them ; if any be so sa- 
vage as to refuse being tamed, or of natures fierce enough to 
venture an attack, thou teachest us to SQpm their brutal 
rage ; to meet, repel, purdue, and conquer. 

Such, O Art, is thy amazing influence, when thou art em- 
ployed only on these inferior subjects, on natures inanimate, 
or at best irrational. But, whenever thou choosest a subject 
more noble, and settest to the cultivation of mind itself, then 
it is thou becomest truly amiable imd divine — the ev^*flow- 
ing source of those sublimer beauties, of which no subject 
but mind alone is capable. Then it is thou art enabled to 
exhibit to mankind the admired tribes of poets and orators ; 
the sailed train of patriots and heroes ; the godlike list of 
philosopblbrs and legislators ; the forms of virtuous and 
e^ual politics ; where private welfare is made the same with 
public — ^where crowds themselves prove disinterested, and 
virtue is made a national and popular characteristic. 
N • 
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Hail, sacred source of all these wonders ! Ibyself instruct 
me to praise thee worthily ; through whom,whatever wedo, 
is done with elegance and beauty ; without whom^^whatwe 
, do is ever graceless and deformed. Venerable power ! by 
what name shall I address thee ? Shall I call thee Omameat 
of the Mind, or art thou more truly Mind itself? It h Miad 
thou art, most perfect Mind : Not rude, untaught ; but fair 
and polished. In such thou dwellest ; — of such thou art 
the form ; nor is it k thing more possible* to separate thee 
from such, than it would be to separate thee from thy own 
existence. 

Yllh— Flattery. 

FLATTERY is a manner of conversation ve^y shameful 
in itself, but Loneficial to the flatterer. 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk with you, " Do but 
min(^," says he, " how every one's eye is upon you. Sure, / 
there b not a man in Athens that is taken so much notice 
of You had justice done you yesterday in the portico. 
There^were above thirt^ of us together ; and, the question^ 
being started, who was the mos't considerable .person iii the 
commonwealth — ^the whole company was of the same side. 
In short, Sir^ every one made nimiliar with your name." 
He follows this whkper with a thousand other flatteries of 
the same nature. 

Whenever the person to whom he would make his court, 
begins to speak, the sycophant begs the company to be si- 
lent, most impudently praises him to his face, is in rap- 
tures all the while he talks, and as soon as he has done, 
cries out, " That is perfectly right!" When his patron 
aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to burst at 
the smartness of his raillery, and stops his mouth with bis , 
handkerchief, that he may not laugh out. If he calls his 
children about him, the flatterer has a pocket full of appjes 
for them, which he distributes among theni with a great 
deal of fondness ; wonders to see so many fine boys,; and 
turning about to the father, tells hinv. they are all as like 
him as they cjm stare. 

When he is invite*d to a feast, he is the first man that 
calls for a glass of wine, and is wonderfully pleased with 
the deliciousness of the flavour ; gets as near as pott^ble to 
the man of the house, and tells him, with much cmicemi 
that he eats nothing himself He singles out some particu- 
1^ d^h, and recommends it to the rest of the company for a 
rarity. , He desires the master of the feast to set in a warmer 
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part of the room, begs him to take more care of his health, 
and addses him to put on a sapemamerary garment in this 
cold weather. He is in a close whisper witn him during the 
whole entertainment, and has neither eyes nor ears for any 
one else in the company. ' 

If a man shows him his house, he extols the architect, 
^diqires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If the owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he ou^-flatters 
the painter ; and though he discovers a great likeness in it, 
can by no means allow that it does justice to the ori^nal. 
In short, his whole business is to ingratiilte himself witli 
those who hear him, and to wheedle them out of their senses. 

IX.-^7Ae Ab9t9U Man. 

MENACLES comd^own in the morning; opens his 
door to go out ; but shuts it again, because he perceives he 
has his nig^t-cap on ; and examining himself further, finds 
ttM he is but half shaved, that he has stuck his sword on 
his right side, that liis stockings are about his heels, and 
that his shirt is over Ids breeches. 

When he in dressed, he goes to court ; comes into the 
drawing-room; and, walking upright under a branch ol 
candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, and 
hangs dangling In the air. All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing ; bat M enacles laughs louder than any of them, and 
looks about for the person that is the jest of the <foropany. 
Coining down to the court gate, he finds a coach ; Which 
tfikii^ for his own, he whips into it ; and the coachman 
drives ofl^ not doubting but he cairies his master. As soon as 
he stops, Menacles throws himself out of the coach, crosses 
the court, ascends the stair-case, and runs through all the 
chambers with the greatest familiarity, reposes^himself on 
a couch, and fancies himself at home. The master of the 
house at last comes in. Menacles rises to receive him,,and 
desires .him to sit down. He talks, muses, and then talks 
again.- The gentlemen of the house is tired and amazed« 
Menacles is no less so ; but is eveiy moment In hopes that 
his impertinent guest will at last end this tedious visit. 
Night comes on, when Menacles is hardly convinced. 

When he is playing at back-gammon, he calls for a full 
glass of wine and watet. It is his turn to thi^ow. He has 
the box in one band, and his glass in the other ; and, being 
extremely dry, and unwilling to lose time, be swallows down 
both the dice, an^ at ihe same time throws his wine into 
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tlie tables. He writes a letter, and flangs the sand lata tbe 
ink-bottle. He writes a second, and mistakes the super- 
scription. A ifoblenmn receives one of them, mtd upon 
opening it, reads as follows : — ^^ I would have you, honest 
Jack, immediately upon the receipt of this, take in hay 
enough to serve the winter.^' His farmer receives ^e other, 
and b amazed to see in it, ^My lord, I received your 
Grace's commands.'' 

If he b at an entertainment, you may see the pieces of 
bread continually multiplying round his plate ; 'tis true the 
company want it, as well as their knives and forks, which 
Menacles does not let them keep long. Sometimes^ in a 
morning he puts his whole family in a hurry^and at last goes 
out, without being able t€^ stay fo^Us coach oikj^tieak^t ; 
and for that day, you may see iiim Ifftirefy part of the town, 
except in the very place where he had apppinted to be upon 
business of importance. 

You would often take him for every thing that he is not. 
For a fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing ; fon a fool, 
for he talks to himself, and has a hundred grimaces and 
motions with his head, which are altogether involuntary ; 
tor H prdUd mftn, for he looks full upon you, and takes no 
notice of your saluting him. The truth of it is, his eyes are 
open, but he makes no use of them, and neitiier sees yon, 
nor any man, nor any thing else. He came once from his 
country-house, and his own footmen tindertoK^ to rob him, 
and succeeded. They held a flambeau to his throat, and 
bid lam deliver his purse. He did so ; and coming home 
told his friends he had been robbed. They desired to 
know the particulars.^—^' Ask my servants," said Menacles^ 
« for they were with me." 

X,— The Monk. 

A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis, came into 
the room to beg something for his convent. The moment 
1 cast my eyes upon him, I was determined not to give 
him a i^ngle sous ; and accordingly, 1 put my purse into 
my pocket — ^buttoinedat up— set myself -a little more, upon 
my centre, and advanced up gravely to him ; there was 
something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I have his picture 
Ibis moment before my eyes, and think there was that in 
it, which deserved better. % 

The Monk, as I 'judged from the break in his tonsure, 
a few scattered white hairs upon his temples behig aill thnt. 
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remained of it, in%ht be about seventy ^bnt from liis 

ejes, and tbat «ort of fire that was in them, which seemed 
more tempered by courtesy than years, could .be no more 
than sixty — Truth might he between. He was certainly 
.. sixty-five*; and the generai'air of ills countenance, notwith- 
standing somethii^ seemed to have been planting wrinkles 
Id it before their time, agreed to toe account. 

It was one of those heads which Guide has often painted 
•> — mild, pale, penetrating; free from all common-place 
i4eas of fat contented ignorance, looking downwards upon 
the earth. It looked forward ; but looked as if it looked 
at something beyond this world. How one of his order 
came by it, heaven above, who let it fail upon a Monk^s 
shoulders, best knows ; but it would havf suited a Bramin ; 
and had I met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had rever* 
enced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
one might piit it into the hands of any one to design ; for it 
was neither elegant nor othevwise, but as character and 
expres^on made it so. It was a tiiin, 9pore form, something 
above the common size, if it lost not the distinction by a 
bend forward in the figure — but it was the attitude of en« 
treaty ; and, as it now stands present to my imagination, it 
gained more ihan it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room tliree paces, he stood 
still ; and laying his left hand upon liis breast, (a slender 
white staff with which he journeyed being in his right) whei^ 
' I had got close up to him, lie introduced himself with the 
little story of the wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
his order — and did it with so simple a grace, and such an 
air of deprecation was there in the wlw^le cast o( his look 
and figure — I was bewitched not to have been struck with it 

^A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give 

him a single sous. 

'Tis very true, sfid I, replying to a cast upwards with 
hiaeyes, with which he had concluded his address — 'tis very 
true — ^and heaven be their resource, who have no other but 
tiie charity of the world ; the stock of which, I fear, is- no / 
way sufficient for the many great claims which are hourly 
made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great elaimi^ he, gave a slight 
glance with his eyes downwards upon the sleeve of his tunic 
— libit the full force of the appeal — I acknowledge it, said 
I — a coarse habit, and that but once in tliree years, with 
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a meagre diet — ^are no great matters ; btit the trne poinf of 
pity is, as ^they can be earned In the world with so little ih- 
diistiy, that your order should wish to procore them by 
pressing upon a fund, which is the property of the lame, 
the blind, the aged, and the infirm ;— the captiv^e^ who Hes 
down counting over and oyer again, in the days of his affiic- 
tion, languishes also for his share of it; and had yoU been 
of the onler of niercy, instead of the order of St. Frtmcis, 
poor a» I am, continued I, pointing at my portmanteau, full 
cheerfully shotild it have been opened to you, for the ran- 
som of the unfortunate. ' The Monk made me a bow. But, 
resumed I, the unfortunate of our own country, surely have 
the first rights ; and I have left thousands fa distress upofV 
the English shore« The Monk gave a cordial wave with 
Ills head — as much as to say. No doubt ; there is misery 
enough in every comer of the world as well as within odr 
convent. But we ^fetinguish, said i, laying my hand upon 
the sleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal — we dlsdn- 
gubh, my good father, betwixt thdse who wish only to eat 
the bread of their own labour— smd those who eat the bread 
of other people's, and have no other plan In life, but to get 
through it in sloth and ignorance, /)f thi lote ofGt^. 

The poor Franciscan m^de no reply ; a hecdc ot a mo-* 
ment passed across his cheek, but cottld not tarry. — Nature 
seemed to have done with her resentments in him. He show- 
ed none — but lettiiighis staff fall within his arm, he pressed 
both his hands with res^ation on his breast, and retired. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the door. ' 

Pshaw ! said I, with an air of carelessness, three several 
times. But it would not do ; — every ungractoYis syllable f 
had uttered, crowded back m my Imaginatiofi. I refteet- 
ed I had no rigfit over the poor Franciscan, but to deny 
him ; and that the punishment of that was enough to the 
disappointed, without the addition of unkind language— -I ^ 
conadered his gray hiidrs, his courteous figure seemed to re- 
enter, and gently ask me what injury he had done me, and 
why 1 could uSe Mm thus ? — ^I would have given twenty 
Mvres for an advocate — I have behaved very ill, said I with- 
in myself; but 1 have only just set out upon my travels^ 
and shall learn better manners as I get along. 

XI. — On the Head-^ress of the Ladies, 
THERi; is Jiot so vari^ble a thing in nature, as a lAdy^s 
head-dres^ within my own memory, I have known it rise 
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and fall abore thirty degrees.- Aboat ten jean ag«> it shot 
ap to a verj gpreat height, insomuch that the female part of 
our species were much taller than the men. The women 
were of such an enormous stature, that '^ we appeared at 
grasshoppers before fhem.^' At present, the whole sei b 
In ft manner dwarfed, and shrunk into a race of beauties, 
that seem almost another species. I remember several la- 
dies who were once veij near seven feet h^^h, that atpreseni 
want some Inches of fire : How they came to be thus cur-> 
tailed, I cannbt learn ; whether the whole sei^ be at present 
under any penance which we kftow nothing of, or whether 
they have cast their head-dresses, In order to surprise us with 
something in that kind which shall be entirely new; or 
whether some of the tallest of the sex, being too conning for 
the rest, have contrived this meUiod to make themselves ap- 
pear sizeable, b still a secret ; though I find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped and prun- 
ed, duit will certainly sprout out, and flourbh with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, as I do not love to 
be insulted by women who are taller than myself, I admire 
the sex much more In their present htmilliation. Which has 
reduced them to their natural dimensions, than when they 
had extended their persoHl, and lengthened themselves out 
Into formidable and gigantic figures. I am not for adding 
to the beautiful edifices of nature, nor for rabing any whim- 
^al superstructure upon her plans: I must therefore repeat 
it, that I am highly pleased wlUl the coifure now in fash- 
Ion, and think It shows fhe good sense whkh at present very 
much reigns among the valualsle part of the sex. One may 
observe thaf women In all agetMve taken more pains than 
men to adorn the outside of their heads ; and indeed i very 
much admire, that those architects, who rabe such power«» 
fbl struetores odt <if ribamb, laoe, and wire, have not been 
Recorded for their respective inven^ns. It b certi^ theft 
have been as many orders In these kind <d buildings, as in 
those which have been made of asarble ; sometimes they 
rise in the shape of a pyramid, someAnes like a tower, and 
sometimes like asteeple. In^ JuvenaTs time, the bulUttng 
l^rew by several orders and stories, as he has very humour^ 
ously described it : — 

With curls on curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower ; 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind, 
AndtlMB she dwindles to tks v^7 kted. 
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But I do not remember, in any part of my readings, th.at 
the head-dress aspired to so great an extravagance, as ia 
the fourteenth century ; when H was built u)f in a couple 
of cones or spires, wMch stood so excessively high on each 
side of the head, that a woman, who was but a pigmy with^ 
out her head-dress, appeared like. a Colossus upon putting 
it on. Monsieur Paradin says, '^ That these old-fashioned 
fontages rose an ell above the head, that they were point- 
ed like steeples, and had long loose pieces of crape fastened 
to the tops of them, which were curiously fringed, and hung 
down their backs like streamers/' 

The women might ^ssibly have carried this Gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas 
Connecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and resoio- 
tion. Tills holy man travelled from place to places to 
preach down this monstrous conunode : and succeeded so 
well in it, that, as the magicians sacrificed their books to 
the Qames, upon the preaching of an apostle, many of the 
women threw down their head-dresses in the middle of his 
sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight of the 
pulpit He was. so renowned, as well |br the'sanctity of his 
life, as his manner of preaching, that he had often a con- 
gregation of twenty thousand people : — ^the men placing 
themselves on the one side of his pulpit ; and the women on 
the other — ^thev appeared, to use the similitude of an inge- 
nious writer, like a forest of cedars, with their heads reach- 
ing to the clouds. He so warmed and animated the peo- 
ple against this monstrous ornament, that it lay under a 
kind of persecution ; and whenever it appeared in public, 
was pelted down by the rabble, who flung stones at the per- 
sons who wore it But, notwithstanding this prodigy van- , 
ished while the preacher was amoi^ them, it began to ap- 
pear again some, months after his departure ; or to tell it 
in Moi^eur Paradin's own words, ^^ The women, that like 
snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over.'' This extrava- 
gance of the womeo^ liead^resses in that age, is taken 
notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre, in the history of Bre- 
tange, and by other historians, as well as the person I have 
here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only pro- 
per time for the making of laws against the exorbitance of 
power ; in the same manner, an excessive head-dress m^y 
be i^ttacked the most effectuarlly when the fashion is against 
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It I do therefore recommeDd thfo paper to my ieihale 
readers, by wny of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how impossible it 
k for them to add any. thing that can be ornamental) to 
what is already the master«piec^ of nature. The head has 
the most beautiful appearance, as well as the highest station 
Id the human figure. Nature has laid out all her art in 
beautifying the face ; she has touched it with vermilion ; 
I^anted in it a double row of ivory ; made it the seat of 
SBules and blushes ; lighted it up^ and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes ; hung it on each side with curloos 
ofgans of sense ; given it airs and graces that cannot be df- 
scribed ; and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
httr, as sets aU its beauties in the most agreeaUe l%hEf ; in 
short, she seems to have designed the head as the cupola 
to the most glorious of her works ; imd when we load it 
with such a pile of supemumeraxj ornaments, we destroy 
the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly contrive 
to call off the eyefifom great and real beauties, to chUdisb 
gewgaws, ribands, and bone^ace. 

XII.— On the Present oM a Future State, 

A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged iiermlt go by 
him barefoot, " Father," says he, " you are in a very mise- 
rable condition, if there is not another world.'^ .^^ True, 
Bon,'' said the hermit; ^^ but what is thy condition if there 
Is V^ — ^Man b a creature designed for two different states of 
being, or rather for two different lives. His first life is short 
and transient; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all ccmcemed in, is tlus-^In which of these 
two lives is it our chief interest to make ourselves happy f 
Or, in other words*— Whether we should endeavour to se- 
enre to ourselves the pleasures and gratifications of a life, 
which b uncertain and precarious, and at its utmost length, 
of a rery inconsiderable durati<m ; or to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures of a life which b fixed and settled, an^ i^ill 
never end ? Every man, upoa^the first hearii^ of this ques- 
tion; knows very^well which side of it he ought to close with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain, that in prac^ 
Ike we adhere to the wrong side of Ihe question. We make 
provision for thb life as though it were never to have an 
md; and -for the Other life, as though it were never to 
liave a beg^ning. 
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^loald a spirit of supeHor rafik, who is a straDger to hti- 
man natare, accidentally aligfht upon the earth and take a 
survey of itsinhabitants — What would his potions of us be ? 
Would he not think that we are a species of beings mad^ 
for quite different ends and purposes than what we really 
are ? Must he not imagine that we were placed in this workl 
to get riches and honours ? Would he not think that itwas 
our duty to toil after wealth, and station, and title ? Nay, 
would he not believe we were forbidden poverty, by threats 
of eternal punishment, and enjoined to pursue our pleasures, 
under pain of damnation ? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to 
those which are indeed prescribed to us. And, truly, wo 
cording to such an imagination, he must conclude that we 
are a species of the most obedient creatures in the universe; 
that we are constant to our duty ; and that we keep a steady 
eye on the end for which we were «ent thither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he learnt 
that we were beings not designed to exist in this world above 
threescore and ten years.; and that the greatest part of tius 
busy species fall short even of that age ! How would he ba 
lost in horror and admiration, when he should know that 
this set of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours fortbisi 
Ufe, which scarce deserves the liame of existence, when, I 
jsay, he should know that this set of creatures are to exist to 
all eternity in another life, for which they make no prepa- 
rations ? Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason, than 
that men, who are persuaded of these two different states of 
being, should be perpetually employed in providing for a 
life of threescore and ten years, and neglecting to make 
provision for that, which, after many myriads of years, will 
be still new, and still beginning ; especially when we conr 
sider, that our endeavours for making ourselves great^ or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever else we place our happmess 
in, may, after all, prove unsuccessful ; whereas, if we con- 
stantly and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy in 
the other life, we are sure that our endeavours will succeed, 
and tliat we shall not be disa|^pointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of our school- 
men. Supposing the whole body of the earth were agrc«^t 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a^single grain or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated every thousand 
years ? — Supposing, then, that you l^ad if in your choice to 
be happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand was con* 
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taming, by this slow method^ until there was hot a grain 
left, on condition that you were to be miserable fcH^ver af^ 
ter ? Or, supposing that you might be happy foreyer after, 
on condition you would be miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated, at the rate of one sand in k 
thousand years ; which of these two cases would you make 
your choice ? 

^ It must be confessed in this case, so many thousands of 
years are to the Imagination as a kind of eternity ,though in 
reality, they do not bear so great a proportion to that dura- 
tion which is to follow them, as an unit does to the greatest 
number which you can put together in figures, or as one oft 
those sands to the supposed heap. Reason therefore tellfl 
us^ without any manner of hesitation, which would be the 
better part in this choice. However, as I have before inti- 
mated, our reason might. In such a case, be so overset by 
imagination, as to dispose some persons to sink under the 
consideration oiMie great length of the first part of this du- 
ration, and of the great distance of that second duration 
which is to succeed it ; — the mind, I say, might give itself 
up to that happiness which is at hand, considering that it is 
so very near, and that It would last so very long. But when 
'the choice we have actually before us is this — ^Whether we 
will choose to be happy for the space of only threescore and 
ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I might say 
for only a day or an hour, and miserable to all eternity ; or, 
on the contrary, miserable for this short te,nn of years, and , 
happy for a whole eternity — what words are sufficient to 
express that folly and want of consideration, which, in such 
case, makes a wrong choice ! 

I here put the cas^ even at the worst, by supposing what 
seldom happens, that a course of virtue makes us miserable 
in this life : But if we suppose, as it generally happens, 
that virtue would ipake us more happy, even in this life, 
than a contrary course of vice, how can we sufficiently ad- 
mire the stupidity or madness of those persons who are 
capable of making -so absurd a choice ? n 

Eveiy wise man, therefore, will consider this life only as 
it may conduce to the .happiness of the other, and cheerfully 
sacrifice the pleasures of a few years, to those of an eternity. 

XHI. — Uncle Tohy*s Benevolence. 
MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries — not from 
vratft of courage. 1 have told you, in a former chapter, that 
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he w«B a man of courage ; and I will add here, that, where 
just occasions presented, or called it forth, I know no man 
under whose arm I would have sooner t^ken shelter. Nor 
did this arise from any insensibility or obtuseness of his in* 
tellectual parts, for he felt as feelingly as a man could do. 
But he was of a peaceful, placid nature ; no jarring elemeat 
in him ; all were mixed up so kindly within him, my uncle 
Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

Go — saya. he, one day at dinner, to an ovei^g^rQwu one 
which had buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cru- 
elly all dinner-time, and which, after infinite attempts, he 
had caught at last as it flew by him — ^I-U not hurt thee — 
says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and goic^ across 
the room with the fly in his hand — ^I'll not hurt a hair of 
thy head : Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and opening hit 
hand as he spoke, to let it escape — go, poor devil ; get thee 
gone : Why should I hurt thee ? — ^Ttfis world is surely wide 
enough to hold both thee and me. • 

This lesson of universal good will, taught by my uncle 
Toby, may serve instead of a wliole volume upon the subject; 

XfV. — Story of the Suge of Calais. 
EDWARD III., after the battle of Cressy, laid siege to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a man^ 
ner, that all the efibrts of France proved ineTOctual to raise 
the siege, or throw succours into the city. — ^The citizens, 
under Count Vienne, their gallant governor, made an admi- 
rable defence. — ^France had now put the sickle into her se- 
cond harvest, since Edward, with his victorious army, sat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent 
on the issue. At length famine did more for Edward than 
arms. After sufiering unheard-of calamities, they resolved 
to attempt the enemy ^s camp. They boldly salUed forth ; 
the English joined battle ; and, after a long and desperate 
eiij^agement. Count Vienne was taken prisoner,' and the 
citizens who survived the slaughter, retired within their 
gatea. The command devolving upon Eustace St. Pierre, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue ; he offered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided he permitted him to de- 
part with life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of cruelty, consented to spare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to Kim six cf their principal 
citizens, with halters about theh* necks, as victims of due 
atonement for that spirit of rebellion, with which they had 
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Inflamed the vulgar. W&en his messenger, Sir Walter 
Manny, d^lirered the terms, consternation and pale dismay 
were impressed on every coantenance. To a long and dead 
silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, till Eustace St. 
Pierre, getting up to a little eoiinence, thus addressed the 
assembly : — " My friends, we are brought to great straits 
this day. We must either yield to the terms of our cruel 
and ensnaring conquerer, or give up our tender infants, our 
wives and daughters, to the bloody and brutal lusts Qf the 
violating soldiers. Is there any expedient left, whereby we 
may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up those who 
have suffered every misery with you, on the one hand ; — or 
the desolation and horror of a sacked city on the other ? 
There is, my friends ; there is one expedient left ; a gra- 
cious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! Is there any here 
to whom virtue is dearer than life ? — Let him offer himself 
an oblation for the safety of his people ! He shall not fail of 
a blessed approbation froin that Power, who offered ap his 
only Son, for the salvation of mankind.'^ He spoke — ^but 
jsua. universal silence ensued. Each man looked around for 
the example of that virtue and magnanimity, which all wish- 
ed to approve in themselves, though they wanted the reso- 
lution. At length St. Pierre resumed^ " I doubt not there 
are many here as ready, nay, more zealoqs of this martyr- 
dom, than I can be ; though the station to' which I am rais- 
ed, by the captivity of Lord Vienne, imparts a right to be 
the first in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely ; 
— I give it cheerfully. Who comes next ?" " Your son," 
exclaimed a youth, not yet come to matartiy. — " Ah, my 
child!" cried St. Pierre, " I am then twice sacrificed. — But 
no: — I have rather begotten thee k second time. Thy 
years are few, but full, my son. The victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality. Who 
next, my friends ? This is the hour of heroes." " Your kins- 
roan," cried John de Aire. " Your kinsman," cried James 
Wissant. " Your kinsman," cried Peter Wissant. — '' Ah !" 
exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, " Why 
was not I a citizen of Calais !" The sixth victim was still 
wanting, but was quickly supplied by lot, from numbers 
who were now emulous of so ennobling an example. The 
keys of th^ city were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took 
the 3ix prisoners into his custody ; then ordered the gates to 
be opened, and gave charge to his attendants to conduct the 
remaining citizens, with their families, through the camp of 
O 
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the EDglish. Before thej departed, howeTer, they dedre4 
permissioQ to take their last adieu of their deliverers. — ^What 
a parting* ! What a scene ! They crowded, with their wives 
and children, ahout St. Pierre and his fellow prisoners.—' 
They embraced — they chin^ around — they fell prostrate 
before them. They groaned — they wept aloud — and the 
joint clamour of their mourning passed the gates of the city, 
and was heard throughout the English camp. The Eu^ 
lish, by this time, were apprized of what passed within Ca- 
lais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and their soals 
were touched with compassion. Each of the soldiers pre- 
pared a portion of his own victuals, to welcome and entertain 
the half-famished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with 
as much as their present weakness was ablie to bear, in order 
to supply them with sustenance by the way. At length St. 
Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under the conduct 
of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tenfe of the English 
were instantly emptied. The soldiers poured from all parts, 
and arranged themselves on each side, to behold, to con- 
template, to admire, this little band of patriots, as they pass- 
ed. They bowed down to them on aJl sides. They mu^ 
mured their applause of that virtue, which they could not 
but revere, even in enemies ; and they regarded those ropes 
which they had voluntarily assufhed about their necks, as 
ensigns of greater dignity than that ©f the British garter.— 
As soon as they had reached the presence, « Mauny," says 
Ihe monarch, ^ are these the principle inhabitants of Ca- 
lais ?" — " They are," says Mauny : " They are not only 
the principal men of Calais — they are the.principal men of 
France, my Lord, if virtue has any share in the act of enno* 
fifing." " Were they delivered peaceably ?" says Edward. 
" Was there no resisrtance, no commotion among the peo- 
ple ?" " Not in the least^ my Lord; the people would all 
have perished, rather than have delivered the least of these 
to your majesty. They are self-delivered, self-devoted ; and 
come to offer up their inestimable heads, as an ample equiv- 
alent for the ransom of thousands." Edward was secretly 
piqued at this reply of Sir Walter : but he knew the privi* 
ledge of a British subject, and suppressed hi» resentment. 
** Experience," says he, " has ever shown, that lenity oriy 
serves to invite people to new crimes. Severity, at times, is 
indispensably necessary to compel subjects io submission, 
by punishment ,and example. Go," he cried to an olfi- 
<ier, " lead these men to execution." 
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At this ixistaot a sound of triatnj^h was heard throughout 
the camp. The queen had just amred with a powerful 
Tekiforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny flew 
to receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of the par- 
ticulars respectiiig the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, she ^desired a private audience.-^^ My Lord,'' said 
she, ^ the question I am to enter upon, is not touching the 
lives of a few mechanics— ^it respects the honour of the Eng- 
j&h nation ; it respects the glory of my Edward, my hus- 
iwind, my khig. — ^You think you have sentenced six of your 
enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have sentenced them- 
selves ; and their execution would be the execution of their 
own orders, not the orders of Edward. The stage on which 
they would suffer, would be to them a stage of honour, but 
a stage of shame to EdwarJ ; a reproach on his conquests ; 
an indelible disgrace to his name. — ^Let us rather disap- 
pohdt these haughty burghers, who wish to invest themselves 
"with gl6ry at our expense. We cannot wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a sacriice so nobly intended, but we 
may cut them short of their denres; in the place of that 
<leath by which their glory would be consummate, let us 
bury them under gifts ; let us put them to confusion with 
applauses. We slwll thereby defeat them of that popular 
opinion, which never fails to attend those who suifer in the, 
cause of virtue.'' — ^^ I am convinced ; you have prevailed. 
— ^Be it so," replied Edward : " Prevent the execution ; 
have them instantly before U8."^»-Tliey came ; when the 
queen, with an aspect and accents diffusing sweetness, 
thus bespoke them : — ^^ Natives of France, and inhabitants 
of Calais, you have put us to a vast expense of blood and 
treasure in the recovery of our just, and natural inheritance, 
but you have acted up to the best of an erroneous judg- 
ment ; and we admire and honour in you that valour and 
^ virtue, by Vhich we are so long kept out of our rightful 
possessions. You noble burghers ! You excellent citizens ! 
^hougb you were tenfold the enemies of our persons and 
our throne, we can feel nothing on our part, save respect and 
affection for you. You have been sufficiently tested. We 
loose your chains^ we snatch you from the scaffold ; and 
we thank you for that lesson of humiliation which you teach 
us, when you show us that excellence is not of blood, of ti- 
tle, or station ; — ^that virtue gives a dignity superior to that 
of lungs; and that those whom the Almighty informs, with 
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sentiments like yours, are justly and eminently raised abore 
all human distinctions. You are now free to depart to your 
kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all those whose lives and 
liberties you have so nobly redeemed, provided you refuse 
not the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would rather bind 
you to ourselves by every endearing obligation ; and for this 
purpose, we offer to you your choice of the g^As and honours 
that Edward has to bestow. — Rivals for fame, but always 
friends to virtue, we wish that England were entitled to call 
you her sons." — " Ah, my country !" exclaimed St. Pierre; 
•^ it is now that I tremble for you, Edward only wins our 
ritiesr, but Phillippa conquers hear.ts." 



SECTION V. 

I. — On Grace in Writing. - 

I WILL not undertake to mark out, with aoy sort of 
precision, that idea whick I ijrould express by the word 
Grace ; and perhaps it can no more Be clearly described, « 
than justly deiinedr To give you, however, a general inti- 
mation of what I mean, when I apply that term to composi- 
tions of genius, I would resemble It to that easy air^ which 
so remarkably distinguishes certain persons of a genteel and 
liberal cast. It consists not only in the particular beauty 
of single parts, but arises from the general symmetry and 
construction of the whole. — ^An author may be just in his 
sentiments, lively in his figures, and clear in his expression ; 
yet may have no claim to be admitted into the rank of finish- 
ed writers. The several nkembers must be so agreeably 
united, as mutually to reflect beauty upon each other ; their 
arrangement must be so happily disposed, as not to admit 
of the least transposition, withdu^ manifest prejudice to 
the entire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allu- 
sions, and the diction, should appear easy and natural, and 
seem to arise like so many spontaneous productions, rather 
than as the effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or afiected in the senti- 
ments ; whatever is pompous or pedantic in the expression, 
is the very reverse of Grace. Her mien is neither that of a 
prude nor coquette ; she is regular without formality, and 
sprightly, without being fantasticaL Grace, in short, is to 
good writing, what a proper light is to a fine picture : It not 
only shows all the figures in their several proportions and 
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fektiaQfl) but allows them Id the mest advantageous mad- 
aer. 

As gentility, (to resume my former Illustration) appears 
In the minutest action, and improves the most inconsider- 
able gesture ; so grace is discovered in the placing even the 
single word, or the turn of a mere expletive. Neither is 
this inexpressible quality confined to one species of compo* 
sition only, but extends to all the various kinds ; — to the 
humble pastoral, as well as to the loAy epic; — ^from the 
slightest letter, to the most solemn discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
considered as the first of our prose authors, who introduced 
a graceful manner into our languo^e. At least that qual* 
ity does not seem to have appeared early, or spread far 
« among us. fittt wheresoever we may look for its origin, 
it la certainly to be. found in its highest perfection, in the 
essajs of a gentlemen, whpse writings will be distinguished 
so long as politeness and good sense have any admirers. 
That becoming air which Tnlly esteemed the criterion of 
fine composition, and which every reader, he says, imagines 
so easy to foe imitated, yet will find so difficult to attain, is 
the prevaiUng characteristic of all that excellent author^s 
most elegant performances. In a word, one may justly ap- 
ply to him what Plato, in his allegorical language, says of 
Aristophanes, that the Graces, having searched all the 
world round for A temple, wherein they might forever 
dwell, settled at last in the breast of Mr. Addison. 

II.-^0» th€ Structure of Animals. 
THOSE who were skilful in anatomy among the ancients, 
Concluded from the outward and inward make of a human 
body, that it was the work of a being transcendently wise 
and powerful. As the world grew more edlightened in this 
art, their discoveries gave them fresh opportunities of ad# 
ttiiring the conduct of Providence, in the formation of a hu- 
man body. Galea was converted by his dissections, and 
could not but own a Supreme Beis^, upon a survey of his 
handy work. There w^re, indeed, many parts of which the 
old anatomists did not know the certain use ; but as they 
saw that most of those which they examined were adapted, 
with admirable art, to their several functions, they did not 
question but those, whose uses they could not determine, 
were contrived with the same wisdom, for respective ends . 
and purposes. Since the cifcolatiod of the blood has been 
O 2 
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found out, and many other great disc^Yeries hare been 
made by our modern anatoznists. we see new wonders in the 
human frame, and discern sevenil important uses for those 
parts, which uses the ancients knew nothing of. in short; 
the body of man is such a subject, as stands the utmost test 
of examination. Though it appears formed with the nicest 
wisdom, upon the most superficial survey of it, it still mends 
' upon the search, and produces our surprise and amazement^ 
in proportion as we pry into it. What 1 hare here said of ^ 
a human body, may be applied to the body of every ani- 
. mal, which has been the subject of anatomical observations. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
senses. It is a particular system of Providence, that li^s 
in a narrow compass. The eye is able to command it ; ami, 
by successive inquiries, can search into all its parts. Could * 
the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole universe, 
be thus submitted to the examination of our senses, were it 
not too big and disproportioned for our inquiries, too uq*< 
wieldly £ot the management of the eye and hand, there is 
no question but it would appear to us, as curious and well 
contrived a frame as that of a human body. We should 
see the same concatenation and subserviency, the same ne* 
cessity and usefulness, the same beauty and harmony, in all 
and every of its p^rts, as what we discover in the body of 
every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able to 
grapple with immense objects, the greater still are those dis-- 
coveries which it makes, of wisdom and providence. In the 
works of creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who stands up 
as the miracle of the present age, can look through a whole 
planetary system; consider it in its weight, number and 
measure ; and draw from it as many demonstrations of in- 
finite power and wisdom, as a more confined understanding 
is able to deduce from the system of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I shall 
here consider the fabric and texture of the bodies of anl«> 
mals in one particular view, whi^cb^ in my opinion, sht)w» 
the hand of a thinking and all-wise Being in their formatioil, 
with the evidence of a thousand demonstrations. I think 
we may lay this down as an incontested principle, that 
chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and consistence 
with itself. If one should always fling the same number 
with ten thousand dice, or see every thh>w just &ve times 
less or five times more, in number, than the throw whicU 
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iflunediately preceded it, who would not iraagine there 
was some invhible power whkh directed the cast ? This 
is the proceeding which we find in the operations of natnre. 
Eveiy Icind of animal is diyersified by different magnitudes, 
each of which gives rise to a different species. Let a roan 
trace the dog or Uon Icind, and he will obserre how many of 
tlie works of natare are pablished, if 1 may use the expres- 
sion, in a variety of editions. If we look into the reptile 
world, or into those different kind of animals that fill the 
element of water, we meet with the same repetitions among 
several species, that differ very little from one another, bnt 
in size and bulk. You find the same creature that is drawn 
at large, copied out in several proportions, and ending in 
miniature. It would be tedious to produce instances of 
this regular conduct in Providence, as it would be super- 
fluous to those who are versed in the natural hbtory of ani- 
mals. The magnificent harmony of the universe is such, 
that we may observe innumerable divisions running upon 
the same ground. I might also extend this speculation to 
the dead parts of natnre, in wiii^h we may find matter dis- 
posed into many similar systems, as well in our survey of 
stars and planets, as of stones, vegetables, and other sub- 
luoary parts of the creation, in a word, Providence has 
shown the richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only in 
the production of many original species, but fai the multi- 
plicity of descants which it has made on every original 
species in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther. — Every living 
creature, cpn^dered in itself, has many very 'complicated 
parts, that are exact copies of some other parts which it 
possesses, which are complicated in the same manner. One 
eye would have been sufficient for the subsistence and pre- 
servation of an animal ; Init Iq order to better his condition, 
we see another placed, with a mathematical exactness, in 
the same n^ost advantageous situation, and in every parti- 
cular, of the same size and texture. It is impossible for 
chance to be thus delicate and 'uniform in her operations. 
Should a million of dice turn up twice together in the same 
number, the wonder would be nothing in comparison with 
this. But when we see this similitude and resemblance in 
the armo the hand, the fingers ; when we see one half of the 
body entirely correspond with the other, in ail those minute 
strokes, without which a roan might have very well subsist- 
ed ; nay, when we often see a single part repeated a hwi- 
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drei times in the aame bodj, notwithstaoding it conslBts of 
the most intricate weaving of numberless fibres, and these 
parts differing still in magnitude, as tlie convenience of 
their particular situation requires ; sure a man must have a 
strange cast of understanding, wlio does not discover the 
finger of God, in so wonderful a work. These duplicates, 
in those parts of the body, without which a man might have 
very well subsisted, though not so well as with them, are a 
plain demonstration of an all-wise Contriver ; as those more 
numerous copyings, which are found among the vessels of 
the same body, are evident demonstrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argument receives addi- 
tional strength, if we apply it to every animal and insect 
within our knowledge, as well as those numberless living 
creatures, that are objects too minute for a human eye : 
And If we consider how the several species in this whole 
world of life resemble one another, in very many particu* 
lars, so far as is convenient for their respective states of ex* 
Istence, it is much more probable that a hundred million of 
dice should be casually thrown a hundred million of times 
in the same number, than that the body of any single ani- 
mal should be produced by the fortuitous concourse of mat- 
ter. And that the like chance should arise in innumerable 
instances, requires a degree of credulity that is not under 
the direction of common sense. 

III. — On JSfaiurat and Fantctttical Pleasures, 
IT is of great use to consider the Pleasures which con- 
stitute human happiness, as they are distinguished into Na- 
tural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those, which 
not depending on the fashion and caprice of any particular 
age or nation, are suited to human nature in general, and 
were intended, by Providence, as rewards for usii^ our 
faculties agreeably to the ends for which they are given us. 
Fantastical Pleasures are those which, having no natural 
fitness to delight our minds, presuppose some particular 
whim or taste, accidently prevailing in a set of people, to 
which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness, with 
which I have passed my life, are the effects of having, ever 
since I came to years of discretion, continued my inclina- 
tions to the former sort of pleasures. But as my experience 
can be a rule only to my own actions, it may probably be a 
stronger motive to induce others to the same scheme of lifis^ 
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if tbey would consider that we are prompted to natural plea- 
sares, by on instinct impressed mi oar minds by tbe Author 
of our nature, who best understands our frames, and conse- 
quently best knows what those pleasures are, which will give 
us the least uneasiness in the pursuit, and the gfreatest sa- 
tisfaction in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that 
the object of our natural desires are cheap, and easy to be 
obtained; it being a maxim that holds throughout tlie 
whole system of created beings, ^^ that nothing* is made la 
rain,'' much less the instincts and appetites of animals, 
which the benevolence, as well as the wisdom of the Deity 
is concerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition of those ob- 
jects less pleasing, than the acquisition is easy; and the 
pleasure is heightened by tbe sense of having answered some 
natural end, and the consciousness of acting in concert with 
the Supreme Governor of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which are 
universally suited, as well to the rational as the sensual part 
of our nature. And of the pleasures which affect our senses^ 
those only are to be esteemed natural, that are contained 
within the rules of reason, which is allowed to be as neces- 
sary an ingredient of human nature, as sense. And indeed, 
excesses of any kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, 
much less natural pleasures. 

It h evident that a desire terminated in money is fantas- 
tical ; so is the desire of outward distinctions, which bring 
BO delight of sense, nor recommend us as useful to man- 
kind ; and the desire of things, merely because they are 
new or foreign. Men who are indisposed to a due exertion 
of their higher parts, are driven to such pursuits as these, 
from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensitive appe- 
tites being easily satisfied. It is, in some sort, owing to the 
bounty of Providence, that, disdaining a cheap and vulgar 
happiness, they frame to themselves imaginary goods, in 
which there is nothing can raise desire, but the difficulty of 
obtaining them. Thus men become the contrivers of their 
own misery, as a punishment to themselves, for departing 
from the measures of nature. Having, by an habitual re- 
flection on these truths, made them familiar, the effect is, 
that I, among a number of persons who have debauched 
their natural taste, see things in a peculiar light, wiiich I 
have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or 
acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false no- 
tions instilled by custom and education. 
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TheTttrioas objects that compose the world, were, by tm- 
lure, fanned to delight our senses ; and as it is this alone 
tiiat nakes them desirable to an uneorrnpted taste, a man 
majr be said naturally to possess them, when he possesses 
theme enioyments which they are fitted by nature to yield. 
Hence it is usual with me to consider myself as having a 
natural property in every object that adminteters pleasure 
to me. When I am in the country, all the fine seats near 
the place of my residence, and to which I have access, i re* 
gard as mine. , The same I think af the groves and fields 
where I walk, and muse on the folly of d»e civii landlord in 
Lcmdon, who has the fantastical pleasure of drainmg diy , 
rent into Ms coffers, but is a stnmger to the fresh air and 
mnd enjoyments. By these prinetples, I am possessed of 
haif a dosen of the finest seats in England, which, in th^ eye 
of the law, belong to certain of my acquaintance, who, being 
men ^of business, choose to iive near the court.^ 

In dome gretit families, where I choose to pass my tinie, 
a strainer wo«ld be apt to rank me with the other domes- 
tics; but, in my own thoughts and naturid jud^ent, I mu 
master ^ the house, and he who goes by &at name is my 
steward, who eases me of ike care of providing for myself 
the conveoiencies and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoii^ natural 
maxim, viz. That he is tiie true possessor of a tMng, who 
enjoys it, «nd net he that owns it wilJiout the enjoyment 
o( it, to convince myself that I have a property in the gay 
part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as 
amusements designed to delight my eyes, and the imagina- 
tion of those kind people who sit in them, gaily attired, 
only to please me, I have a real, they only an imagimiry 
pleasure, from their exterior embellishments. Upon the 
same principle, i have discovered that I am the natqral 
proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 
brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see at a play or 
bir^nigbt, as giving more natural delight to the spectator, 
than to those that wear them. And I look on the beans 
and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a 
garden, designed purely for my diversion. A gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet or library, that I have free access to, I 
thhik my own. In a word, all that I desire, is the use of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them ; by. whicJi 
maxim I am grown one of the richest aten in Great Britain ; 
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with this diffecence — ^that I am not a prey to my own cares, 
or the envy of others. 

~ The same principles I find of great use m my private 
Qjcononiy. As i cannot go to the price of histofy paintii^, 
I have purchased, at easy rates, several heaatifoUy designed 
pieces of landscape and perspective, which are much more 
pleasing to a natural taste, than unknown fiices of Dutch 
gamhols, though done by the best masters ; my couches, 
beds, and window curtains, are of Irish stufi^ which those of 
that nation work very fine, and with a delightful mixture 
of colours. There is not a piece of china in my house ; 
but I have glasses of all sorts, and some tinged with the 
finest colours; which are not the less plee^g because 
they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign toys. Every 
thho^ is neat, entire, and clean, and fitted to the taste of 
one who would rather be h^py, than be thought rich. 

Every day numberless innocent and natural gratifications 
occur to me, while I behold my fellow-creatures labouring 
in a toOsome and absurd pursuit of trifles ; one, that he 
may be called by a particular appellation ; another, that he 
may wear a particular ornament, which I regard as a piece 
of riband, that has an agreeable effect on mv sight, but is 
80 far from supplying the place of merit, where it Is not, 
that it serves only to make the want of it more conspicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my soul ; about noon, I behold a 
blue sky with rapture, and receive great consolation firom 
the rosy dashes of light, which adorn the clouds both morn- 
ing and evening. When 1 am lost amqi^ the green trees, 
I do not envy a great man, with a great crowd at his levee 
And 1 often lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, that i 
may enjoy the silent pleasure of walking by moonl^ht, or 
viewing the stars sparkle in their ajcure ground; which I 
look upton as a part of my possessions, not without a secret 
Indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men, who, in their 
race through life, overlook the real enjoyments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human mlncf 
with \h€ most lively and transporting touches, I take to be 
the sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, power 
'an4 goodness, that will crown our virtuous endeavours here^ 
-wltii a happiness hereafter, large as our desires, and last^ 
ingjaa our immortal souls. This is a perpetual spring of 
gladness in the mind. This lessens our calamities, and 
doubles our joys. Withoul this, the highest state of life if 
iasipid ; and with it, the lowest is a paradise. 
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IV. — T%e Folly and Madness of Ambition illustrated. 

AMONG the variety of subjects with which you have 
entertained and instructed the public, I do not reraetnber 
that you have any where touched upon the folly and mad* 
nes8 of ambition; which, for the benefit of thos^ who are 
dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg leave to 
illustrate, by giving the hjstory of my own life. 

I am the son of a younger brother, of a good famiiy, 
who, at his decease, left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year. I was put early to Eton school, where I 
learnt Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the univer- 
sity, where I learnt not totally to forget them. I came 

to my fortune while I was at college ; and having no incli- 
nation to follow any profession, I removed myself to town, 
and lived for some time as most young gentlemen do, by 
spending four times my income. But it was my happiness, 
before it was too late, to fall in love, and to marry a very 
amiable young creature, whose fortune was just sufficient 
to repair the breach made in my own. With this agreea- 
ble c^ompankm I retreated to the country, and endeavoured, 
as well as I was able, to square my wishes to my circum- 
stances. In this endeavour I succeeded so well, that, ex- 
cept a few private hankerings after a littie more than i 
possessed, and now and then a sigh, when a coach and six 
happened to drive by me in my walks, I was a very happy 
man. 

I can truly assure you, Mr. Fitz Adam, that though onr 
family economy was not much to be boasted of,- and in con- 
sequence of it, we were frequently driven to great straits 
^and difficulties,. I experienced more real satisfaction in tMs 
humble situation, than I have ever done since, in more en- 
viable circumstances. We Were sometimes a littie in debt ; 
but when money came in, the pleasure of discharging what 
we owed, was more than equivalent for the pain it put us 
to ; and, though the narrowness of our circumstances sub- 
jected us to many cares and anxieties, it served to keep 
the body in action, as well as ti)e mind ; for, as our garden 
was sdmewhat large, aiid required more hands to keep it 
in order, than we could afford to hire, we laboured daily 
in it our^lves, and drew health from our necessities. 

I had a little boy, who was the delight of my heart, and 
who probably might have been spdlt by nursing, if the 
attention of his pai^ents had not been otherwise employed. 
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His. mother was naturally of a sickly constitation : but the 
affairs of her family, as they engrossed all her thoughts, 
gaye her no time for complaint. The ordinary troubles of 
Hfe, which, to those who haye nothing else to think of, are 
almost insupportable, were less terrible to us, than to per* 
sons in easier circumstances ; for it is a certain truth, how- 
ever your readers may please to receire it, that where the 
mind is divided between many cares, the anxiety is l%hter 
than where there is only one to contend with. And even 
in the happiest situation, in the middle of ease, health, and 
affluence, the mind is generally ingenious at tormenting 
itself; losing the imme<Uate enjoyment of those invaluable 
blessings, by the painful suggestion that they are too great 
for continuance. 

These are the reflections that I have had since ; for I do 
not attempt to deny, that I sighied frequently for an addi- 
tion to my fortune. The death of a distant relation, which 
happened five years after our marriage, gave me this addi- 
tion, and made me for a time the happiest man living. My 
income was now increased to six hundred a year ; and I 
hoped, with a little economy, to be able to make a figure 
with it But the ill health of my wife, which in less easy 
circumstances had not touched me so nearly, was now con- 
stantly in my thoughts, and soured all my enjoyments. 
The consciousness, too, of havii^ such an estate to leave 
ray boy, made me so anxious to preserve him, that, instead 
of suffering him to run at pleasure, where he pleased, and 
grow hardy by exercise, I almost destroyed him by confine- 
ment. We now did nothing in our garden, because we 
were in circumstances to have it kept by others ; but as air 
and exercise were necessary for our healths, we resolved to 
aibridge ourselves in some unnecessary articles, and to set 
up an equipage. This, in time, brought with it a trab of 
expenses, which we had neither prudence to foresee, nor 
courage to prevent. For as it enabled us to extend the cir- 
cuit of our visits, it greatly increased our acquaintance, and 
subjected us to the necessity of making continual entertain- 
ments at home, in return for all those which we were invited 
to abroad. Th& charges that attended this new manner of, 
living, were much too great for the income we possessed ; 
insomuch that we found ourselves, in a very short time, 
more necessitous than ever. Pride would not suffer us to 
lay down our equipage ; and to live in a manner unsiutable 
P 
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to it^ was what we could not bear to thiok of. To p^y the 
debti we had contracted, I was soon forced to mertsi^, 
and at kat to sell, the best part of mj estate i and as it was 
nttei^j impossible to keep up the purade aoj longer) we 
thought it adviseabie to remove ob a sudden, to sell our 
coach In town, and to look out for a new situation, at a. 
greater distance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, I carried the habit of 
expense aloo^ with me, and was very near being reduced 
to. absolute want, when, hy the unexpected death ofan un-^ 
cle and liis two^ons, who died within a few weeks of each 
other, 1 succeeded to an estate of seven thousand pounds a 
year. 

And now, Mr. Fitz Adam, both you and your readers 
will undoubtedly call me a very happy man ; and so in- 
deed I was. I set about the regulatton of my family, with 
the most pleasing satisfaction. The splendour of my equi* 
pages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of servants 
that attended me, the elegance of my house and fumitttre, 
the grandeur of my park and gardenr, the luxtiry of my ta- 
ble, and the court that was every where paid me, gave me 
inexpressible del%ht, so long as they were tiovelties; but 
HO sooner were they become habitual to me, than I lost all 
manner of relish for them ; and I discovered, in a very little 
time, that, by having nothing to wish for, I had nothing to 
enjoy. My appetite grew pallid by satiety^ a perpetual 
crowd of visiters robbed me of 9II domesdc eiagoymeai, my 
servants plagued me, and my steward cheated me. 

But the curse of greatness did not end here. Ihdly 
experience convinced me, that I was compelled to live 
more for others than myselC My uncle had been a great 
party man, and a zealous opposer of all Bsinisterial mea- 
sures ; and as his estate was the lai^est of any gentleman^'s 
in the country, he supported an interest in it beyond any of 
his competitors. My father had been greatly obliged by 
the court party, which determined me in gratitude to declare 
myself on that side ; but the difficulties I had to encotm- 
ter, were too many and too great for me ; insomuch thai I 
have been baffled and defeated in almost erery thing 1 have 
undertaken. To desert the cause I have embarked In, 
would disgrace me, and'to go greater lengths in it, woidd 
undo me. I am engaged in a perpetual state of warfiira 
with the principal gentry of the country, and am curaed Igr 
my tenants and dependents, for compelling them, at every 
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eltcUeo, to vote (as they are pleased to tell me) cootimry 
to iheir conscience. 

Mj wife aikl 1 had once pleased onnelyes with thethovgkt 
of being useful to the neighbourhood, by dealing out our 
charitj to the poor and industrious ; but the perpetual hnr- 
ly in which we live, renders us incapable of lookiog out 
for objects ourselves ; and die ^ents we intrust are either 
pocketii^ our bounty, or bestowfaig it on the undeserving. 
At night, when we retire to rest, we are venting our com- 
plaints on the miseries of the day, and praying heartily for 
the return of that peace, which waa ^e only companion 
of our humblest situation. « 

This sir, is my histoty ; and if yon give It a place in your 
paper, it may serve to inculcate thk important truths 
that where pain, sickness, and absolute wont, are out of the 
question, no external chaaige of circimistaBces can make a 
man more lastingly happy than he was before, ft is to the 
ignorance of this truth, that tiie universal dissatisfiiction of 
mankind is priocipally to be a8crH>ed. Care is the lot of 
life ; and he that aspires to greatness, in hopes to get rid 
of it| is like one who throws himself into a furnace to avoid 
the shivering of aa ague. , 

The only satisfaction I .can enjoy iA my present situation 
ky that it has not pleased heaven, in its wrath, to make me 
akiog. 

v.— Battle of Pharsalia^ and Ikath of Pmnpey, 
AS the armies a^roached, the two geikerals went from 
rank to rank encouraging their troopa. Pompey represent- 
ed to his men, that the glorioiis occasioD which they had 
long besocqght him to grant, was now before them ; ^^ And 
indeed,^^ cried he, ^^ what advantages could you wish over 
an enemy, that you are not now possessed of? Your num- 
bers, your vigour, a late victory^ all ensure a speedy and an 
easy conquest over those harassed and broken troops, com- 
posed of men worn out with age, and impressed with the ter- 
rors of a recent defeat : but there is still a stronger bulwark 
for our protectioo, than the superiority of our strength--^ 
the justice of our cause. You are engaged in the defence 
•f liberty and of your country. Ydu are supported by its 
laws, and followed by its magistrates. You have the world 
speciatois of your conduct, and willing you success. — On 
the contrary, he whom you oppose. Is a robber and oppressor 
>>f his country, and almost already sunk with the conscious- 
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ness of bb crimes, as well as the bad success of his arms. 
Show, then, on this occasion, all that candour and detes- 
tation of tyranny, that should animate Romans, and do 
justice to mankind/' C^sar, on his side, went among his 
men with that steady serenity, for which be was so much 
admired in the midst of danger. He insisted on nothing so 
strongly, to his soldiers, as his frequent and unsuccessful 
endeavours for peace. He talked with terror on the blood 
he was going to shed, and pleaded only the necessity that 
urged him to it. He deplored the many brare men that 
were to fall on bodi sides, and the wounds of his country, 
whoever should be victorious. Kis soldiers answered his 
speech with looks of ardour and impatience ; which obser\dng, 
he gave the signal to begin. The word on Pompey's side, 
was Hercules the invincibh ; that on Caesar's, Vewas the victo- 
rious. The re was only so much space between both armies, 
as to give room for fighting: wherefore, Pompey ordered his 
men to receive the first shock, without moving out of their 
places, expecting the enemy's ranks to be put into disorder 
by their motion. Caesar's soldiers were now rushing on 
with their usual impetuosity, when, perceiving the enemy 
motionless, they all stopt short, as if by general consent) 
and halted in the midst of their career. A terrible pause 
ensued, in which both armies continued to gaze upon each 
other, with mutual terror. At length Caesar's men, having 
taken breath, ran furiously upon the enemy, first discharge 
ing their javelips, and then drawing their swords. The 
same method was observed by Pompey 's troops, who as vigo- 
rously opposed the attack. His cavalry, also, were ordered 
to chaise at the very onset, which, with a multitude of ar- 
chers and slingers, soon obliged Caesar's men to give ground : 
whereupon Caesar immediately ordered the six cohorts, that 
were plaqed as a reinforcement, to advance, with orders to 
strike at the enemy's faces. Thb had its desired effect. The 
cavalry, that were but just now sure of victory, received an 
immediate check ; the unusual method of fighting pursued 
by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the visages i^ the 
assailants, and the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, 
all contributed to intimidate them so much, that, instead of 
defending their persons, their only endeavour was to save 
their faces. A total rout ensued of their whole body, which 
fled in great disorder to the neighbouring mountains, while 
the archers and slingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
cut to pieces. Caasar now commanded the cohorts io pu 
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tm th^ir taocest, and AdTifiiciBg,eliaf^d Pompej's troop* 
Upon theJiank. This charge the enetnj withstood for some 
tkme with great bravery, tUl he broogfat up his third line, 
wiiich had not yet engaged. Pompey^s infantry, being 
thus douidy attacked, in &ont by fresh troops, and in rear 
1^ the Tictorioiis cohorts, conki no longer resist, bnt ^ed to 
their camp. The fight wing, however, still valiantly main<» 
tabled their groimd. But Caesar, being now convinced 
that the ^ctory was certain, with his usnal clemency, cried 
out, to pursue the atrangers, and to spare tiie Romans; 
upon which they all laid down their arms, and received 
quarter. The greatest slaughter was amoi^ t^e auxiliaries, 
who fled on all quarters, but priiictpally went for safety to 
the c«mp» The battle had now lasted from the break of 
day till noon, althou^ the weather was extremely hot ; 
the coo<|iierott, however, did not remit their ardour, being 
encoun^d by the exaiB|»le of their general, who thought 
Ikifl victery not comptete till he became master of the 
enemy's camp. Aceor^iiigly, mnrching on foot, at their 
head, he called u(K>n them to fbllow, and strike the decisive 
blow. The cohorfe which were left to defend the camp, 
for some time made a formidable redhtoace, particularly a 
great number of Tbracians, and other barbarians, who 
were appointed for Its defence ; but nothing could resist 
the ardour <sS Csssar^s victorious «rmy ,- they were at last 
driven from their trenches, and all fled to the mountains, 
not far off. Cs^sar seeing the field and camp strewed with 
his fallen countrymen, was strongly affected at so melan- 
choly g prospect, and could not help crying out to- one 
that 9tf>od near Itim, ^^They would have it so.'' Upon 
entering the' enemy's camp, eveiy object presented fresh 
iostanees of th^ blind presump^m and madness of bis ad- 
versaries. On all aides were to be teen tents adotned with 
ivy, asd branches of myrtles, couches covered with purple, 
and sideboards loaded with plate. Every thing gave proofs 
of the higheit luxury, and seemed rather the preparatives 
for a bunqaet, the r^j<^ngs lor a victory, than the dispo- 
si^ottsfor a battle. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such instances 
<rf* courage and conduct, When he saw his cavalry routed, 
OB whi<^ he had placed his sole dependence, he absolutely 
lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to remedy this 
Reorder, by iPtHying such troops ad fled, or by opposing 
imk treops la alo^ the progress of the conquerors, being 
P « 
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totally amazed by this aaexpected bloir, lie. wtarned tD tlie 
camp, and in bis tent, waited tbe isMe •f an event, whkh 
it was bis daty to direct, not tofoti4>ir. There he remained 
for some moments, without speaking ; till being' told that 
tbe camp was attacked, " What," says be, " are we pur- 
sued to oor rery entrenchments ?^' And immediately qtitt- 
ting^ his armonr, for a haHt more suitable to his ckcnm* 
stances, he fled on horseback ; giving way to all the ico- 
nizing reflections which his deplorable situation must natu- 
rally suggest. In this melancholy manner he passed along 
the vale of Tempe, and pursuing the course of the river 
Peneus, at last arrived at a fisherman^s hut, in which he 
passed the night. From thence he went on board a little 
Dark^ and keeping along the seashore, he descried a ship 
of some burden, which seemed preparing to sail, in which 
he embarked, the master of the vessel still paying him 
the homage that was due to his former station. From tbe 
mouth of the river Peneus he sailed to Amphipolis ; where^ 
finding his afifairs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to take 
in his wife Cornelia, whom he had lef^ there, at a distance ; 
from the dabgers and hurry of war. She, who had long 
flattered herself with the hopes of victory, felt the reverse 
of her fortune, in an agony of distress. She was desired 
by the messenger f whose tears, more than words, proclaim- 
ed the greatness other misfortunes^ to hasten, If she expect- 
ed to sec Pompey, with but one ship, and even that not his 
own. Her grief, which before was violent, became now in* 
supportable ; she fainted away, and lay a considerable time 
without any signs of life. At length, recovering herself, 
and reflecting that it was now no time for vain lamentations, 
she ran quite through the city to the seaside. Pompey 
embraced her without speidcing a word, and for tome time 
supported her in his arms in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his course, 
steering to tbe southeast, and stopping no longer than was 
necessary to take in provisions, at the ports that occurred 
in his pas9age. He was at last prevailed upott to «pply *^ 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey bad been 
a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who was as yet a mi- 
nor, had not the government in his own bands, but he and 
his kingdom were under the direction of Phontinns, a ea^ 
nuch, and Theodotus, a master of tbe art of speaking. 
These advised, that Pompey should be invited on shore, 
and there slain; and accoi^ngly, AchiUes, tbe eommaiid- 
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er of the forces, and Scptimiiis^by birtli a Roman, and who 
had formerly been a centaiion in Pompey's s^nnji were ap- 
pohited to carry their opinion into execution. Behig attend* 
ed by three or four more, they went into a little l»ark, and 
rowed off from land towards Pompey^s ship, that lay abonta 
mile from the shore. Pompey, after talking leave of Corne- 
lia^ who wept at his departiure, and having repeated two 
verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he who tmsts his free- 
dom to a tyrant, from thatmomeat liecomes a slave ; gave 
his hand to Achilles, and stept into the bark, with only two 
attendants of his own. The3^had now rowed from the ship a 
good way^ and, as during tliat time they all kept a profound 
silence, Fpmpey, wiliii^ to begin the discourse, accosted . 
Septimius, whose face he recollected-*^^ Methinks, friend,'^ 
cried he, ^^'you and I were once fellow-soldiers tc^ether.'^ 
Septimius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering 
a wbi^, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, therefore, 
took out a paper, on which he had minuted a speech he in- 
tended to make to the king, and began reading it. In this 
manner they approached tlie shore ; and Cornelia, whose 
concern liad never suffered her to lose sight of herltueband, 
begaoi to conceive hope, when she perceived the people on 
the strand, crowding down along the coast, as if willing to 
receive bim ; but her hopes were soon destroyed ; for that 
instant, as Pompey rose, suppoi^ing himself upon his freed- 
man^s arm^ Septimius stabbed him in the back, and was in- 
stantly seconded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death 
inevitable, only disposed himself to meet it with decency — 
and covering liis face with his rol>e, without speaking a^ord^ 
aith a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At this horrid 
right, Cornelia slnieked so loud as to be heard to the shore ; 
bvt the danger »he herself was in, ^d not allow the mariners 
time to look on ; they immediately set sail, and the wind 
proving favouralde, fortwiately they escaped the pursuit of 
the Egyptian gallies. In tile, mean lime, Pompey^ mur- 
derers, having cut off his head, caused it to be embalmed, 
the better to preserve its features, designing it for a present 
to Caesar. The body was thrown naked on the strand, and 
exposed to the view of all those whose curiosity led them 
that way. However, his faithful freedman, Philip, still 
kept near it ; and when the crowd was dispersed, he wash- 
^ it in the sea ; and looking round ibr materials to bum it 
^th, he perceived the wreck of a fishing-boat; of which he 
^^OB^sed a pile. While he was thus piously employed, he 
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w«» accosted by aB oU Romas doldier, wlio had served im* 
der Fimpej in Us youth. » Who art tkou,^' said he, ^ dial 
art making diese humble preparations for Pompey's fuiie* 
ral V* Pliilip haviag answered that he was one of his freed* 
men, ^^ Alas V^ repSed the soldier, ^^ permit me to share in 
this honour also ; among all the miseries of my exile, it wiii 
be my last sad comfort, that 1 haye been able to assist at the 
fuiiend of my old commander, «id touch the body of the 
brayest general that ever Rome produced." After this, 
they both joined in giving the corpse the la«t rites; and 
ooUecting his ashes, buried them under a little rising earthy 
scraped together with their hands; over wMc^ was after- 
wards placed ^e following inscriptioii :^-^^ He whose merits 
deserve a temple, can scarce find a tomb." 

VL^Ckuracter of King Alfr^. 
THE merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opporition to that of any 
monarch or citizen, which the annals of any nation or any 
age can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the com* 
piete model of that perfect character, which under the de^* 
nominatioQ of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 
been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagi* 
nation, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; 
so happily were ail lus virtues tempered together, so justly 
were they blended, and so powerfully did each prevent tlie 
other from exceedmg its proper bounds ! He knew how to 
conciliate the boldest enterprise with the coldest moderir* 
tion ; the most obstinate perseverance, with the easiest flex- 
Mdiy; the most severe justice, with the greatest lenity; the 
most vigorous command, with the greatest aiabitity of de- 
portment ; the ii%hest capacity and inclination for science, 
with the most shi^ng talents for action. His civil and mili^ 
tary virtues are almost equally ^e <4>jects of our admira- 
tion; excepting, only, that ^ former being more rare 
among princes, as well as OMNre use^l^ seem chiefly to chal- 
lenge our applause. Nature, also, as If desireus that so 
bright a production of her skill should be set in the fairest 
light, had bestowed on him all bo<fily accomplishments ; vi-' 
gour of limbs, dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, en- 
gaging, and open countenance. Fortune alone, by throw- 
ing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of bistoriana 
worthy to transmit his fame to posterity; and we i^ish to see 
him deUneated in more lively colours, and with more parti^ 
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ealar strokes, tliat we mmy at least perceive some of tlMwe 
small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is ia^ 
possible he could be entirely exempted. 

VIL — Awkwardness in Company. 

WHEN an awkward fellow first comes into a room, he 
attempts to bow, and his sword, if he wears one, gets l>e« 
tween his^legs, and nearly throws liim down. Confosed 
and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the room, 
Mid seats himself in the very place where he shonld not. 
He there begins playhkg with his hat, which he presently 
drops; and recovering lus hat, he lets fall his cane ; and in 
pickis^ap his cane^down goes his hat again. ThtM,itlsa 
considerable time lief<M*e he is adjusted. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he spreads his 
handkerchief upon his knees, scalds his mouth, drops either 
the cup or saucer, and spills tiie tea or cofiee in his lap. At 
dinner, be seats himself upon the edge of the chair,. at so 
great a distance from Uie table, that he frequently drops 
the meat between liis plate and his mouth ; he holds his 
biiie, fork, and spocn, differently from other people ; eats 
with his knife, to tiie mantfest danger of his mouth ; and 
picks, his teeth with Ids lerk. 

If he is to carve, he cannot iiit the joint ; but in labour* 
ii^ to cut through the lN»e, splashes the sauce over every 
body^s clothes. He generally daubs himself all over.^ hfe 
elbows are in the next person's plate ; and he is tip to the 
knuckles. in soup and grease. If he drinks, it is with Yi&A 
mouth full, interrupting the whole company with — '•'To 
your good health, sir,'' and ^ My service to you ;" Perhaps 
cougl^ in his glass, and besprinkles the whole table. 

He addresses the company by improper titles, as, Sir^ for 
My Lord; mistakes one name for another | and teRs yo« 
of Mr. Whatd'yecallhim, or You know who; Mrs. Thing 
un. What's her name, or How d'ye call her. He begins a 
story 'f but not bemg able to finish it, breaks off in the mi4> 
die, with-^* I've forgot the rest." 

V III. — Virtue Man^s highest Interest. 
I FIND myself existing upon a little ^ot, s)Drrounded 
every waj by'an icamense unknown expam4on. — ^Where am 
I ? What sort of n place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly accom- 
modated, in every histance, to my convenience ? Is thereno 
excess of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I sever «a- 
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Mf^bd by tnimfthi^ bilker of my own kind or a diffiBrest? b 
#v««y tUni^ CNilMervieot to me, m (hough I had ordered aH 
myself? No, nothing like it--the ferthest from it postftle. 
The world appears not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ? It does not. But is it not poasi- 
kk so to accommodate it, by my own particular indasUy ? 
If to accommodate man and beast, beavea and earth, if tbk 
be beyoad me, it is not possible. What consequence^ tbsn, 
follows ? Or oaa there be any other than, this ? If I seek an 
kftterest of i^y own, detached from that of others, I seek aa 
Interest which is ckimericai, and can nerer have existence. 
. How then must I detormine ? Have I no interest at all? 
If I havo tot, I am a fbol for ataykg liere : "Us a smoakj 
house, and the sooner eat of it the better. But why no ii- 
larest ? Can I be oooteated with none but one separated 
«nd detached ? is a aoctal interest, joined with othen, snob 
«m absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaveis 
and the tribea of liording anknals, are enough to convince 
me that the thing «, somewhere, at least, possible. How 
Hiea, am I assorad that it knot equally true of man T Ad- 
aiit it, and what folbiws ? if so, then honour and justice ^xt 
my inlerest ; then the whole tain of moral virtues are my 
interest ; without some portion of whicli, not even thiew 
can maintain society. 

Bnt fitfther atill— I stop not heret^I pmrsue thk sodal 
haterest as fiir aa I can trace toy several relations. I paw 
from my own stock, my own neighbouriiood, my own natioo, 
to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throoghoot the 
earth. Am I not related to them ail, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intereoarse of arts and ietteie, by 
that common nature of which we ail pardcmate ? 

Again — ^1 must have food and clotldng. Without a pro* 
per genial warmth, I iastaatly perish. Am 1 not related, la 
this view, to the very earth itself? To the distant sun, from 
whose beams I deiive vigour ? To that stupendous course and 
order ^ the infinite host of heaven, by which the times aad 
seasons ever uniformly paw on ? Were this order once con- 
founded, I could not probably survive a moment ; so abso- 
lutely do I depend on this common, general vrelfare. What 
then have I to do but to enlarge virtue into piety i Nift only 
honour and justice, and what I owe to man, are my iaterasl: 
But gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoratioa, 
and all I owe to tUs great poUty, aad its great Govonvor, 
ourcooMDOn Parent 
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IX, — On the PUoiures arising from Objects of Sight* 

THOSE pleasures of the inwgUMitloa which ariM frwn 
Ihe ftctoal riew and sarve j of outward objects, all proceed 
firam the sight of wluit is gneai^ tmcommen^ or btautijIM. 

By greatness^ I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole ▼iew^.coMidered as one 
eatire piece. Soch are the proq>ects «f an open champaign 
connti^, a vast uncnRiyated desert, of hnge heaps of mona- 
tains, high rocks and ppedf^ces, or a wide expaose of wa- 
ters ; where we are not struck with the norelty or beaul^ 
oi the sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence, which 
sppears ki many of these stupendous works of nature. Our 
BiMgination loves to be filled with an oliject, or to grasp at 
any thkig that Is too Mg f<»* its capacity. We are tui^ 
into a pleasing astonishment at such unbounded Tiewsi, and 
Itel a dellghtfal stillness and amazement in the soul, at the 
•pprehensiotts of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like restraliit upon It, and is apt to 
fancy itself under a sort of confinement, when the sight is 
pent up in a narrow compass, and shortened, on ev«ry side, 
by the neighbourhood of walk and mouotaltts. On tiiie con- 
trary, a spacious horizon Is an image of tiberfy, where tbe 
eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
immen^ of its views, and to lose itself anidsl the variety 
tfi objects that offer themselves to its observation* Such 
wM e and undetermined prospects are as pleasing to the fancy, 
ns the speculations of eten^ty or infinitude are to the un- 
^rstanding. But if there be a beauty or uncomraonness 
joined with this grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven 
ndomed with stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleasure still 
grows upon us, as it rises from more than a single priaciple. 
• Every thing that is new or unc&nwion^ raises a pleasure in 
tiie iBMLginatioB, because it fiUs the soul with an agreeable 
sunprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which 
it was not before possessed. We are, indeed, so often con-> 
versant with one set of objects, and tired out with so many 
repeated shows of the same things, that whatever is new or 
uncoomion contributes a little to vary himian Kfe, and to 
divert our minds, £ot a while, withlthe strangeness of its ap- 
pearance ; it serves us for a kind of refreshment, and takes 
off fiwm that satiety we are apt to comphin of, in our usual 
sittd orditoaiy entertainments. It is this that bestows charms 
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' on a monster, and makea eren the imperfections of naturc^ 
please ns. It is this that recommends variety, where the ' 
mind is every instant called off 4p something new, and the 
attention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on 
any particular object It is this, likewise, that improvM 
what is great or iMsautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment Groves, fields, and naeadows, are,.at 
any season of the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring, when they are all new 
aiid fresh,' with their nrst gloss upon them, and not yet too 
much accustomed and familiar to the eye. For this reason, 
tiiere is nothing that more enlivens a prospect, than rivers, 
ietteaus, or falls of water, where the scene is perpetualfy 
shifting, and entertaining the s^fat eveiy moment, with 
somethii^ that is new. We are quickly tired wi^ looking 
upon hills and vallies, where every thing continues fixed 
and settled in the same place and posture, but find our 
thoughts a little agitated and relieved, at the sight of such 
objects as are ever in motion, and sliding away firom beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul, than beamUy^ which immediately diffuses a secret*^ 
satisfaction and complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the pdnd wi& an in- 
ward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all 
its faculties. There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or de- 
formity niore in one piece of matter than another; because 
we might have been so made, that whatsoever now appeals 
loathsome to us, might have shown itself agreeable ; but we 
find by experience, that there are several modifications of 
matter, which the mind, without any previous consideration, 
pronounces at the first sight, beautiful or deformed. Thus 
we see that every different species of sensible creatures ha|i 
its different notions of beauty, and that each of them is mo^ 
affected with the beauties of its own kind. This is no where 
more remarkable than in birds of the same shape and pro^ . 
portion, where we often see the, male determined in bis 
Courtship by the single grain or tincture of a feather, and 
never discovering smy charms but in the colour of its species. 

There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the se- 
veral products of art and nature, which does not work in the 
imagination with that warmth and violence, as the beauty 
that appears in our own proper species, but Is apt, ho^e^ei^T 
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to nusein us a secret delight, and a kind of fondness for the 
places, or objects, in which we discoTer it. This consists 
either in the gaiety or Tariety of colours, in the S3rmmetry 
and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and disposition 
of bodies, or. in a just mixture and concurrence of all toge- 
ther. Amoi^ these several kinds of beauty,, the eye takes 
most delight in Colours. We no where meet with a more 
glorious or pleasii^ show in nature^- than what appears in 
the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different strains of light, that show 
themselves in clouds of a different situation. For this rea- 
son we iiad the poets, who are always addressing themselves 
to the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets from 
colours, than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is greats strange^- 
or becmtiful^ and is still more pleased, the more it finds of 
these perfections in the same object ; so it is capable of re- 
ceiving a new satisfaction, by the asdstance of another sense. 
Thus any continued somtd^ as the mu^ of birds, or a fall 
of water, awakens, every moment, the. mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the several |»eaatieB of the 
place that Ue before him. Thus, if there arise a fragrancy 
of smells or pcrfumetj ' they heighten the pleasures of the 
Imaginittion, and make even the colours and verdure of (he 
laadscape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together, 
than when they enter the mind separately ; as the different 
colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off one 
another, and receive an additional beauty from the advan- 
tage of their situation. 

X. — Liberty and Slavery. 
DISGUISE thyself as thou wilt^ still, slavery! stUl thou 
art a bitter draught V and though thotisands, in all ages, 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on 
that aiccount. . It is thou, lM)erty \ thrice sweet and gra- 
cious goddess, whom all, in public or in private, worship; 
who've taste is grateful, and ever will be so, ttll nature 
herself shall change. No tint of words can spot thy snowy 
mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron. With 
thee to smile upon him- as be eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose court thou art ex- 
iled. Gracious heaven ! Grant me but health, thou gpreat 
besto^ejr of it! And give me but this fair goddess as my 
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companicm ; and shower down thy mitres, if il eeem good 
unto thy DiTjne ProvideBce, upon those head? wUdi are 
aohing for them. 

Parsniog these ideas, I sat down close to my tab]e ; aad, 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to- figure to myself 
the miseries of confinement. I was in a riglit frame for 
It, and «o I gave full scope to my imaginatioD. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-cre»» 
tures, bom to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, bow* 
ever affecting the picture was, tliat I coiild not brii^ it near 
me, and that the multitude of sad group» in it did but dis- 
tract me, I took a single captive; and having first shut 
him up in his dungeon, I then looked through' thelwitigbt 
of hb grated door, to take bis picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away, with long expecta- 
tion and confinement; and felt what kind of sickness of the 
heart it is, which arises from hope deferk^d, Upon^ look* 
ing nearer, I saw iiim pale and feverish. In thirty years the . 
western breeze had not once fanned his blood-^he had 
seen no sun, no moon, in all that time^nor bad the voice 
of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. His 
children^*-but liere my lieart began to bleed^^and I was 
forced to go on with aa^other part o^ the portrait 

He was sitting upon the^ground, upon a little straw, la 
the farthest comer of bis dungeon, wiiich waa alternately 
his chair and bed. A little calendar of small sticks was 
laid at the head ; notched all over with the dismal dajs and 
nights he had passed there. He had one- of these littHe^ 
sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty nail, he w«^ etchii|g 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he bad, he lifled op a hopeless eye towards 
the door — then cast it down — shook his head — and went on 
with his' work of a£Qiction. I heard his chains upon his 
legs, as he turned his bodyxto lay hi& liUie stick upon the 
bundle. He gave a deep Mgb^ saiw the iroi». enter into 
his soul. I burst into tears. I could not sustain the pic- 
ture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

XL— The CarU of Criticum. 
■ - And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy la£^t night? 
—Oh, c^inst all rule, my Lord ;^ most ungranraiatically ! 
Betwixt the sul^stantive and the adjective (which shpuld 
agree together, in number, case, and gender) he made a 
breach thu»<«^topplng as if the point wanted settlii^. And 
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fl/ler the nominative ca&e, (which your Lordship knows 
should govern the verh) he suspended his voice^ in the epi- 
log;ue, a dozen times, three seconds and three hAhs,hy astop 
watth^ tnj Lord, eacn time. Admirable grammarian ! But, 
in suspending his voice, was the sense suspended likewise ? 
Did no expression of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm? Was the eye silent? Did you narrowly look? I 
looked only at the stop watch, my Lord. Excellent observer I 

And what of this new book, the whole world makes such 
a rout about? Oh, 'tis out of all plumb, my L«rd — quite an 
irregular thing ! Not one of the angles at the four comers 
was a right Wangle. I had my rule and compasses, my Lord, 
in my pocket. Excellent critic ! 

And for the epic poem, your Lordship bade me look at, 

— vtpon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth, of 

it, and trying them at home, upon an exact scale of Bos- 

sau's, Uis out, my Lord, in every one -of its dimensions. 

^ Admkiible connoissenrt 

And did you step in to take a look at the grand picture, . 
in your way back ? 'Tis a melancholy daub, my Lord ;. not 
one principle of the pyramid in any one group t And what 
a price ! For there is nothing of the colouring of Titian — 
the expression of Rubens — the grace of Raphael — ^the pu- 
rity of Dominichino— the corregioscity of Cofregio-— the 
learning of Poussin — the airs of Guido — the taste of Car- 
racfais — or the grand contour of Angelo. 

Grant me patience ! Of all the cants which are canted, 

in this canting world — though the cant of hypocrisy may be 

tbe w^rst— 'the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! — 

f would go fifly miles on foot, to kiss the hand of that man, 

who^e generous heart will g^ye up the reins of his imagi- 

natlDQ into his an thorns hands, be pleased, he knows not 

why, and ct>res not wherefore. 

« * 

XII. — Parallel between Pope and Dryden, 
IN* acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed 
to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who, 
before he became an author, had been allowed more time 
for study, with better means of information. His mind has 
a lai^er r^nge, and he collects his images and illustrations 
irom a more extensive circumference of science. Drydea. 
knew more of man, in his general nature ; and Pope, in 
bis local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
by comprehensive speculation; those of Pope, by minute 
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attention'. There is more dignity in the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry w^ not the sole praise of either; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose : Bat Pope did not borrow his prose 
from his predecessor. The style of Dry den is capricious 
and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform: Dryden 
obeys the motions of his own mind; Pope constrains his 
mind to his own rules of composition. — Diyden is some- 
times vehemept and rapi^d ; Pope is always smooth, uni- 
form, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, rising 
into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance 
of abundant vegetation ; Pope^s is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius — that pov/er that constitutes a poet; that 
quality, without which, judgment is cold, and knowled^ 
is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates — the superiority must, with some hesitatioB, 
be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of this 
poetical vigour. Pope had only a little, because Dryden had 
more ; for every other writei:, since Milton, must give place 
to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he has 
brighter paragraplis, he has not better poems. Dryden's 
perforiiiances were always hasty ; either excited by sonae 
external occasiop, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he 
. composed without consideration, and published without cor- 
rection. What his mind could supply at call, or gather in 
one excursion, was all that he sought, and all that he gave. 
The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his 
sentiments, to multiply' his images, and to accumulate^ all 
that study might produce, or change might supply. If the 
flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher. Pope continues 
longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is 
brighter ; of Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. 
Dryden oileti surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls 
below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and 
Pope with perpetual delight, 

XIII. — Story of Le Fever, 

IT was some time in the summer of that y^ar in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, when my uncle Toby 
was one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting be- 
hind him, at a small sideboard — I say sitting — for in consider- 
ation of the corporal's lame knee (which sometimes gave 
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hki exquisite pain) — ^wben my ancle Toby dined or sapped 
alone, he would never suffer the jcorporal to stand : And the 
poor fellow's veneration for his master was such, that, with 
a proper artillery, my uncle Toby could have taken Den- 
dermond itself, with less trouble than he was able to gain 
this point over him : for many a time when my uncle Toby 
supposed the corporal's leg was at rest, he would look back, 
and detect him standing behind him, with the most dutiful 
respect ; this bred more little squabbles oetwixt them, than 
all other causes, for five and twenty years t<^ether. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into the parlour, 
with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack : 'Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the army, said 
the landlord, who has been taken ill at my house four days 
ago, and has never held up his head since, or had a desire to 
taste any thing till just now, that he had a fancy for a glass 
of sack, and a thin toast. — ^^I think,'' says he, taking his 
band from his forehead — ^^ it would com/ort me." 

— ^If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy, such a thing — 
added the landlord — I would almost steal it for the poor 
gentleman, he is so ill. — I hope he will still mend, con* 
tinued he— we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good natured soul, I will answer for thee, cried 
my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman'^ 

health in a glass of sack thyself ^and take a couple of 

bottles, with my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen more, if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the land- 
lord shut the door, he is a very compassionate fellow. Trim 
— yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of his guest 
too ; there must be something more than common in him, 
that, in so short a time, should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host — and of his whole family, added the corpo- 
ral, for they are all concerned for him.* — Step after him, said 
my uncle Toby — -do Trim, and ask if he knows his name. 

I have quite forgot it, truly, said the landlord, coming 
back into the parlour with the corporal — but I can ask his 
son again. — Has he a son with him, then? said my uncle 
Toby. A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age ; — but the poor creature has tasted aU 
most as little as his father ; he dees nothing but mourn and 
lament for him night and day. He has not stirred from the 
bed side these two days. 
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My tincle Toby laid down his knife and foric, and thnmt 
liis plate from belbre him, as the landlord gave him the ac- 
,count ; and Trim, without being ordered, took them away» 
without saying one word, and in a few minutes^ after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, I hayc a project in my head, 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in mj 
roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentieman. — 
Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not 
once been had on since the night before your honour receiv- 
ed your wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches 
before the gate of St. Nicholas ;— and besides. It is so cold 
and rainy a night, that, what with the roquelaure, ^d what 
with the weather, it will be enough to give your honour 
your death. I fear so, replied my uncle Toby ; but I am 
not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the account the land- 
lord has given me — 1 wish 1 had not known so much of this 
affair — added my uncle Toby — or that I had. known more 
of it. — How shall we manage it ? Leave it, an't please your 
honour, to me, quoth the corporal ; — I'll take my hat and 
stick, and go to the house, and reconnoitre, eaid act accor- 
dingly ; and I will Bring your honour a full account in an 
hour. Thou shalt go, Trim, said my uncle Toby^ and 
here's a shiliinff for thee to drink with his servant. I shall 
get it all out of him, said the corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave him the following account :— 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning 
the poor sick lieutenant — ^Is he of the army, then ? said my 
uncle Toby. He is, said the corporal- — And in what regi- 
ment ? said tny uncle Toby — ^I'll tell your honour, replied 
the corporal, every thing straight forward, as I learnt it — 
Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, said my uncle Toby, and 
not interrupt thee ; — ^so sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the 
window seat, and begin thy story again. The corporal made 
his old bow ; which generally "spoke as plain as a bow could 
speak it, " Your honour is good ;." and having done that, 
he sat down, as he was ordered — and began the story to my 
uncle Toby over again, in pretty near the same words. 
^ despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
ig back any intelligence to your honour, about the lieu- 
tenant and his son ; for when I asked where his servant was, 
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from whom I made myself sure of knowing every thing that 
was proper to be asked — That^s a right distinction, Trim, . 
s«id my «ncle Toby — I was answered, an't please your ho^ 
Boar, thai he had no servant with him. — ^That he had come 
to the inn with hired horses ; — which, upon finding himself 
unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, the regiment) he had 
diMniflsed the morning after he came. If I get better, my 
dear, s-aid he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay tlie 
man — we can hire horses from hence. But alas ! the poor 
gentleman will never get from hence, said the landlady to 
loe, &r I heard the death-watch all night long-^and when 
he dies, the youth, hb son, will certainly die with him ; 
for he is broken-hearted already. 

1 was hearing this account, continued the corporal, when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast the 
landlord spoke of; but I will d« it for my iather myself* 
said the youth. Pray let me save you the trouble, young 
gentleman, said I, takh^ up a fork for the purpose, and of- ^ 
&ring him my chair to set down upon by the nre, whilst 1 
did it. I believe. Sir, said he, very modestly, I can please 
him best myself.-^I am sui>e, said 1, his honour will not like 
the toast the worse for being toasted by an old soldier. 
The youth took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby — ^he has been 
bred up from an infant hi the army, and the name of a sol- 
dier, Trim, sounded in his ears, like the name of a friend. 
I wish I had him here. 

— I never, in the longest march, said the corporal, had so 
great a mind tom^ dinner, m I had to cr^ with him for com- 
pany : — ^What could be the matter with me, an't please your , 
honour ? Nothing in the world. Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
blowing his nose — ^but that thou art a good-natqred fellow. 

AVhen I gave him the toast, continued th^ corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I wai Captain Shandy's 
servant, and. that yourhopour (though ^ stranger) was ex- 
tremely concerned for his fether ; and that if there was any 
thing in your house or cellar — (and thou mightest have add- 
ed my purse too, said my uncle Toby) — he was heartily 
welcome tb it : He made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour) — ^but no answer — iht his heart was full ;-^ 
so he went up stairs with the toast; I warrant you, my dear, 
s-ciid I, as I <^ened the kitchen door, your father will be well 
again. Mr. Yorick's curate was smoaking a pipe by the 
kitchen fire, but said not a word^ good or bad, to comfort 
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the youth. I thoi]^ht it wrongs added the carporal— I tldnk 
80 too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the Ueutenant had taken his glass of sack, -and 
toa»t, he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into the 
kitchen to let me know, that in about ten minutes, he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs-— I believe, said the 

landlord, he is going to say his prayers ^for there was 

a book laid upon the chair, by his bed side ; and as I shut 
the door, I saw his son take up^ a cushion. 

I thought, said the curate, that- you gentlemen of the ar- 
my^ Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all. 1 heard the 
poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said the landlady, 
very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not have 
believed it Are you sure of it ? replied the curate. A 
soldier, anH please your reverence, said I, pr^s as often, 
^of his own accord) as a parson ; — and when he is fighting 
lor his king, and for his own life, and for his honour too, be 
has the most reason to pray to God of any one in the whole 
world. 'Twas well said of thee, Trim, said my uncle To- 
by, — ^but when a soldier, said I, an't please your reverence, 
has been standing for twelve hours together, in the trenches, 
up to his knees in cold water — or engaged, said I, for months 
together, in long and dangerous marches : harassed, per- 
haps, in bis rear to-day; harassing others to-morrow; — de- 
tached here---countermanded there'— resting this night out 
upon his arms — beat up in his shirt the next — ^benumbed in 
his joints — ^perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on — 
he must, say his prayers how vrndwhen he can. — 1 believe, 
saidi — for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the repu- 
tation of the army — 1 believe, an't please your reverence, 
said I, that when a soldier gets time to pray^-he prays as 
heartily as a parson — though not with all his fuss and hy- 
pocrisy. — Thou shouldest not have said that. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby — ^for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and 
who is not. At the great and general review of us all, cor- 
poral, at the day of judgment (and not till then)" — ^it will be 
seen who have done their duties in this world, and who have 
not ; and we shall be advanced. Trim, accordingly. I hope 
we shall, said Trim. — ^It is in the scripture, said my uncle 
Toby; and I will show it thee to-morrow: — In the mean 
time, we may depend upon it^ Trim, for our comfort, said 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good and just a 
''ovemor of the world, that if we Have but done our duties 
It— it will never be inquired into, whether we have don 
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tliem 10 a red coat or a black one : — ^I hbpe aol, said tiie cor- 
popaL— But go on, Trim, said my uncle Toby, with the story. 

When 1 went up, continued the corporal, inio the Lieu- 
tenant's room, which I did not do «li the explratiott of the 
ten minutes, he was laying in his -bed, with his head raised 
upon his hand, his elbowsrupon the pillow, and a dean white 
cambric handkerchief beside it : The youth was just stoop- 
ing down to take up the eoshien upon which i supposed be 
had been kneeling— the book was laid upon the bed— «nd as 
he rose, in taking up the cushion with one hand, he reached 
out his other to take the book away at the same time. Let 
it remain there, my dear, said the Ueotenant. 

He did not offer to speak tame, till 1 had walked up close 
to his bed side : If yow are Cs^rtahi Shandy's servant, said 
he; you mu^ present iiqr thanks to your mairter, with my 
little boy's thanks along with them, for his courtesy tome; 

—if he was of Leven's said the Lientenant. I told him 

your honour was then, said he, I serred three campaigns 

with hhn in Flanders, and remember hh» j but it is mast 
likely, as I had not the honour of any acquahitaace with 
hhn, that he knows nothing of me. You will tell him, 
howeven that the person his good nature has laid under oh- 
ligations to Mm, is one Le Fever, a Lieutenant m Angus's 
—-but he knows me not— «dd he a second thne, muring; 
—possibly he may my story-4idded he— pray tell the Cap- 
tain, I was the Ensign at Breda, whose wife was ^nost an- 
fortunately killed with a musket shot, as she lay m my arms 
in my tent.— I remember the story, an't please your ho- 
nour, said I, very well. Dayouso? said he, wiping his eyes 
with his handkerchief— then well may I.— -4n saying this, 
he drew a little ring out of his bosom, which «eemed tied 
with a black riband about his neck, and kissed it twice.— 
Here, Billy, said he-the boy flew across the room to the 
bed side, and falling down upon Ms knee, took the nng in 
hb hand, and kissed it too, then kissed his father, and sat 
down upon the bed' and wept. .^ t • u 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh-1 wish. 
Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much concerned; 
shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your pipe ? 
Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. . 

1 remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the story 
of the ensign and his wife, and particularly well, that he as 
well as shet upon some account or.other, (I forget what) was 
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. uDiy^rs&Uy pitied, by the whole regiment ; but fioi^ the 
«tary. 'Tie finished already, said the corporal, for I ciwld 
stay no longer, so wished his honour a food night ; yOung 
Le Ferer rose from off the l>ed, and saw me to the botloii 

,of Hhe stairs ; and as w^ went down together, ^old me tii^ 
bfeid come from Irehmd, and were on their rout to joki the 
regimeirt in Flanders. But alas! said the < corporal, the 
lievtenant's last, day^s mareh is over. Then what is to be- 
come of his poor boy ? cried my 'uncle Toby. 

Thou bast leil this matter short, said my imcle Toby tb 
the corporal, as he was patting fakn to bed, and 1 w^l tell 
thee in what, Trim. In the first place, when thou mad^ 
an offer of ttiy services to Le F«ver,'afl sickness and travel- 
ling are both e^^penave, and tboakne west he was but a poor 
Lieutenant^ with a w>n to subsist, as wiell as himself, odt 
of his pay, that thou 4idst not mfake an offer to him «i' 
my prufse ; becanse, had h43 stood in need, thou knowest, 
Tdm, he had been as wefcome to it as myself. Your ho- 
nour knows, said €he corfKvral, 1 had no orders : Troe, quo4^ 
ttiy uncle Toby; thou didst very right. Trim, as a soldier^ 
iMt certainly, v«ry wrong as a man. 

In the second place^ for which, indeed, thou hast the same 

. exouse, contimied my uncle Toby, when thou offeredst him 
whiatever was in my bouse, that thou shouldest have offered 
him my housf-too. A sick brother officer should have the 
best 'qfunrters. Trim; and if we had him with us, we could 
tend and look to him ; thou art «n eaccellent nurse thyself, 
Trim ; and what with thy care of him, and the old woman^s, 
and his boy^s, and mine t<^^r, we might recruit him 
again at once, and set him upon his legs. 

In a ibrtnight or three wedcs, added my uncle Toby, smil- 
ing, he nught march. H« will never march, an't please 
your honour, in this worid, «aid the corporal. He will 
march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side of the 
bed^ with one shoe off. An't please your honour, said the 
corporal, he will never march, but to his grave. He shall 
march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had 
a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, he shall march 
to his regiment. He cannot stand it, said the corporal. He 
^hali be supported, said my uncle Toby. He'll drop at last, 
said the corporal, and what will become of his boy ? He shall 
not drop, said my uncle Toby, firmly. A well o'day, do 
what we can for him, said Trim, maintaining his point, the 

poor soul will die. He shall not die, by H ^n, cried my 

uncle Toby. 
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— The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Hearen's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as lie gave it id ; and the 
Recording Angel, as he wfote it down, dropped a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out forever. 

— Mj uncle Toby went to his bttreau, pat hk purse into 
his pocket, and having ordered the corporal to so early in 
the morning for a physiciim, he went to bed and k\\ asleep. 
^ I'he sun looked bright the morning after^ to every eye in 
the village but Le Fever^s aodhkaSiQte^^oi^'s i the hand 
of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly could 
the wheel at the cister9 turn round its circle, when my uncle 
Toby, who had got up an hour before his wonted time, en- 
tered the Lieutenant^s room, and without preface or apolo- 

* gy^ sat himself down upon the cbair by the bed: side, and 
iadependently of all modes and customs, opened the cur- 
tain, in the manner an old friend and brother officer would 
have done it, and asked him bow he did — how he had rested 
in the night — what was his complaint — where was his pain — 
and what he could do to help him ? And without giving 
him time to answer any one of these inquiries, went on and 
told hitn of the little plan which he had been concerting 
with the corporal, the night before for him. ' 

— ^You shall go lu>me di^ecUyv Le Fever, said my uncle 
Toby, to my house — and we'll send for a doctor to^see what^s 
the matter— and we'll have an apothecary-^and tfce corporal 

. shall be your nurse — and I'll be your servant, Le Fever. 
. There was a frankness in my uncle Toby — not the effect 
of familiarity, but the came of it— ^which let you at once 
into his soul, and showed you the goodness of his nature ; to 
this there was sometiiing in his looks, and voice, and man- 
ner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfortu- 
nate to come and take shelter under him ; so that before my 
uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was making 
to the father, had the son insensibly presaed up close to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was 
pulling it towards him, The blood and spirit of Lc Fever, 
which^were waxing cold and slow within him, and; were re- 
treating to their last citadel, the heart, rallied back — ^the 
film forsook his eyes for a moment, he looked np wishfully 
in my uncle Toby's face — then cast a^ look upon his boy. 

Nature instantly ebb'd again — the film returned to its 
place — the pulse fluttered, stopped — ^went on — throbbed — 
stopped again — moved-r-stoppedT^-shaJl 1 go on 7-^— No. 
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SECTION VL 

1. — The Shepherd and the Philosopher, 

REMOTE firooL cities liyM a swaiu, 
UnvexM with all the cares of gain. 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew ; 
His wisdom and his honest fame," 
Through all the country rais'd his 'name. 

A deep philosopher, (whose ruks 
Of moral hfe w«ra drawn irom qehools) 
liie A€idierd's hontely cottage sought ; 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnijght oil'? 
flast thou old Greece and Rome sunrey'd. 
And the vast sense of Plato weig^'d ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refln'd ? . 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind I 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, y • 

By various fates, on realms unknown : 
Hast' thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and manners, woiga'd 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, * . » - 

I ne'er the paths of Isaming try'd ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws, and aAs'; 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; • . - • 

He cheats the most discerning eyes ; - 
Who by that search shsJ} wisejr,^w» , 
When we ourselves pan never 'Sioyr : 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; " 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise^ 
Hence grew my settled hate to vjocu 

The drJly labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? ' 

My dog, (the truest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ? ' . . 

I mark his true, his faithful way, . 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care, 
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And every fowl that flies at large, 

Inatcacts me in a parent's chargpe. " 

From nature, too, I take my rule 
To shun ccviempt and ridlcala. 
I never with important air, 
In conversation overbear : 
Can grave and formal pass Snt wise. ' 
When men the solemn owl d espim r 
My tangve within my lips I rein, 
For who tadks much mvst talk in vam : 
We from the worldly torrent fly : 
Who ' l it t e aa to the c^tteiing pie ? 
Nor would I with felonious flight. 
By stefL^.th invade my neighbour's right : 
Bapacious amimals w:e hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their £Mtt« 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? , 
But envy, calumnj,^ and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite : 
Thus every object of creation • 
^ Csm fumiah hints for contemplation. 

^ And from tha most niinute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies: 
Tbj virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author^s pen | 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffic* 
To make men oQuoral, good, and wise. . 

ll.^Ode to Lto4n W«Ur. 

ON Leven^s banks while free to rove^ 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 
Poffe itream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful Imibs I wont to lave ; 
No torrents stain thy limpid source ; 
, No rocks impede thy dhnpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 
With white, round, polish'fl pebbles spread \ 
While, lightly pois'd, the scily brood. 
In myriads cleave thy chrystal flood ; 
The springing trout, in speckled pride ; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide.; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming- maze thy waters make. 
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By bowers of birch and groves of pine. 

Awl hed|:e8 flowerM ^th eg^lantine. , 

Still on thy banks 86 gaily green, 
May numerous herds and flocks be seen ; 
And lasses, chanting o^cr the pail ; 
And shepherds, piping in the dale ; 
And ancient faith, that knows no guile ; 
And industry, embrowned with toil ; 
And hearts resolved and hands prepared. 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 

IIL— Ode from the \9th Psaka. 

THE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heavhis, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th^ unwearied sun firom day to day. 
Does his Creator's ppwer display ; 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as th^ evening shades {arevail, 
The moon takes up the wcmd'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, ^ 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as^ they rdl, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn nlence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice ncr sound 
Amid these radiaht orbs be found ? 
In reason^s ear they all rejoice, 
And u^ter forth a gltxious voice ; 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
^^ The hand t^t made us is divine.^' 

IV. — Rural Charms. 

SWEET Auburn I loveliest village of the plain $ 
Where health and plenty cheerM the laboring swain ; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visits psud. 
And parting summer's ling'iing blooms delay'd : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, whcA ev'ry sport could please ! 
' How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endear'd- each scene ! 

How t)ften have I paus'd on every charm ! 

The shelter'd cot, th^ cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decenf church, that topp'd the neighbouring b'*' * 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the sha<i 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
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How often hare I blessM the coming daj, 
When toil remitting^, lent its turn to j>la7, 
And all the village train from labotir free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading' 'tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed : 
And many a gambol ^olickM o^er the ground, 
. And slights of arts and feats of strength went round : 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir*d. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band iB8pir*d : 
The dancing pair, that isimply sought renown, * 

By holding out% tire each other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted fice^ 
While secret laughter titterM round the place : 
The bashful virgin^s ndelong looks of lore. 
The matron's glance, that would those looks reprore. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at erentng^s cloae. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose, 
l^ere as I passM with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below. 
The swam responsive as the milkmaid sung ; 
The sober herd that lowM to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playfiu children just let loose from school ; 
The watch dog's voice, that bay'd the whispering wind ; 
And the lon^ laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all, in soft confusion, sou|^ht the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had mside. 

V. — The Painier who pleased Nobody and Every Body. 

LEST men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
The tht,vMler leaping o'er those boundi, 
The credit of his book confounds, 
Who with his tongue hath armiei routed. 
Makes e'en his real courage doubted. 
But flatt'ry never seems absurd ; 
The flatter'd always take your word ; 
Impossibilities seem just ; 
They take the strongest praise on trust { 
Hyperboles, though e'er so great. 
Will still come short of self-conceit. 

So very like a painter drew. 
That ev'ry eye the picture knew ; 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So just, that life itself was there ; : 
No flatt'ry with his colours laid, • . ' . 

To bloom restqrM the faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; . 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length, 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth, ^ 

And mark'd the date of age and youth. ^ 
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He lost hU fricndi ; lus practice &dlM ; 
Troth should not always be revealM ; 
In dusty piles bis pictures lay, 
For no one seat the second pay. 

Two busto's, fraoght with evly grace* 
A Venus^ and Apollo's &ce, 
He placM in yiew, resoly'd ta please, ' 
Whoerer sat, he drew from these ; 
From these corrected ev'ry feature. 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was comtt 
His palette ready o'er his thumb : # 
My Lord appeared, and seated right. 
In proper attitude and light. 
The painter lookM, he sketched the piece ; 
Then dif^'d his pencil, talkM of Greece, 
Of Titian's tinU, of Guide's air, 
^^ Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit th^re* 
Mig^t well a Raphael's hand roquhre. 
To g^ve them all tu^ir native fire ; 
The features, fraught with sense and wit. 
You'll grant, are very hard to hit : ^ 

But yet, with patience, you shall view 
As much as paint or art can do : 
Observe the work." — My Lord reply'd, 
^ Till now I thought my mouth was wide t 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long ; 
Dear sir, for me tis far too young." . 
•* O pardon me," the artist cry'd, 
^^ In this, we painters must decide. 
The piece e'en common eyes must striki ; 
* I warrant it extremely like." 
My Lord examin'd it anew, 
No leoking-^lass seem'd hadf so true. ^ - 

A lady came. With borrow'd grac«> 
He from his Venus form'd her lace. . 
Her lovet prais'd the painter's art, 
So like the picture in his heart ! 
To ev'ry age some charms he lent ; 
E'en beauties were almost content. 
Through all the town his art they prab'd^" 
His custom grew, his price was rals'd* 
Had he the real likeness shown, 
W«uld any man the picture own ? 
But when thus bappuy he "WTought, 
Each foi^nd the likeness in his thought. 

VI. — Diversity in the Human Character. 

VIRTUOUS and vicious every man must be. 
Few in th' extreme, but all inih' degree : 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise. 
And e'en the best, by fits what they despise. 
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^Tur l>ttt by part we foHow good or ill. 
For, Vice or Virtue, self directt it Btill ; 
Each individual seeks a several goal ; 
But Heaven^s great view it one, and that th* whole ; 
That couiiterw<»4u each ifAiy aiid caprice ; 
That disappoints th^ effect of ev^ry vice ; 
That happy frailties to all ranks s^ip^y^d-— 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pHde^ 
, Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chie^ 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief. 
That Virtuous end from vanity can raiie, 
Which seeks no'int^rest, no veward but praise ; 
^ ' And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. ■ 

Heaven, fonning each on other to depend, 
- A master, o^ a servant, or a friend. 
Bids each on other for assistance call. 
Till one man^s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, firailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int^est, or endear the tie. 
To those we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here ; 
Tet from the same, we le^on in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign. 
Taught haliby reason, half by mere decay. 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whatever the passion, knowledge, fame, or pel^ 
Not one would change his neighbour with himself. 
The leamM is happy, nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given. 
The poor contents him with the care of heaven : 
. See tiie blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chjpust in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse*. 

See some strange comfort ev^ry state attend. 
And pride, bestowed on all, a common friend ; 
See some fit passion ev'ry age supply, 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by natore^s kindly law, 
PleasM with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight ; 
A little louder, but as empty ^mte ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And cards and counters are the toys of age ; • 

Pleas'd with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and fife's poor play is o'er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays. 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supply 'd, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
R2 
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These build as fast as kn«wledg^e can destroy : 
In folly^s cup still laughs the bubble, joy : 
One prospect lost, another still we g^in, 
And not a vanity is giv^ in vain ; 
£^en mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort stiYl must rise ; 
' *Tu this : Though man^s a fool, yet God is wise. 

Vli.— 7^ Toilet. 

AND now unvefPd, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mjrStic order laid. ^ 

First, roVd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered the cosmetic pow>s. 
A heavily hnage in the g^lass appears ; 
To that she bends, to that her eye she tears. 
Th* inferior priestess, at the altar^s side, 
IVemblteg:, be^ns the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures c^ at once, and here 
The various off'ringfs of the worid appear ; 
From each, she nicely culls, with curious toil, 
And decks the gfoddess with the ^littering spofl. 
This casket Indians glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder. bo3t. 
The tortoise here, and elephant unite, 
Transform*»d to combs, the speckled and the white ; 
Here files of pins extend their shining rowsf 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now afwful beauty puts on all its arms. 
The fair, each moment, rises in her diarms. 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wondeYs of her fkce. 

yilL^The HmwU. 

FAR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age, a rev'rend hermit grew. 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble' cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the chrystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he passed the days ; 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life 80 sacred, such serene repose, \ 
SeemM heaven itself, till one suggestion rose : 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Providence^s sway. 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all the tenor of his spul is lost. * 
So when a smooth expanse receives, imprest. 
Calm nature^s image on its wat'ry breast, 
Down bend the banks ; the trees, depending grow ; 
And skies, beneath, with answering colours glow ; 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev^ry side ; 
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And glimm^rmi: (Hi|;aicats of a bnkcii Mb, 
Banks, seat, and skiet, in thick dMOfdMr nia. 

To clear this doubt ; to kiivw Ham wodd I7 mfjbit ; * 
To £ad if books or swains report it rig^t ; 
(For yet by «wains siloiio the worid his kiiew^ 
Whose feet came wand^riDi^ o^er the nighUy dew.) 
He quits his cell ; (he {nlgpriia staff he bore. 
And JzM the scaUop in his hat befere ; 
Then, with the sna a risii« joomey went. 
Sedate to think, and w*tchb(|r «*ch event. 
Hm mom was waaAed in the pathless 2;rasS| 
And long^ and kmesome was the wild to pass; 
But when the soulbem snn had warmed the da|r, 
A youth came poetingf o'er a crossing way ; 
His nimeint decent, hie complexion fiur. 
And soft in graceful ringlots wav'd has hair. 
Then, near appcnaohing. Father hail i he cryM ; 
And, hail !^y eon, the rev Vend sire replyM;; 
Words followM words ; fitun question answer IknrM ; 
And tsdk of various kind deceived the mad ; 
Till, ea^h wiHi other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
WhQe in thek age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound ; ^ 

Thus youthful ivy cla^s an elm aiiround. 
New vunk the sun ; the dosmg heur ef day, 
CaBie<asward, mantled o^er with eobnr grey ; 
Natare, in silence, hid the woiid repose ; 
Whea,near the road, a stately palace rose; . 
Thtfe, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pass, 
« Whose verdure crownVl their doping sides with |;rass. 

It chanc'd the nobie master of the dome, 
SUH made his home the wandering' stranger's hmae ; 
Yet still, the kindnem, from a thirst of pcaise, 
Proved ^le vain flonrish tif expensive ease. 
The pair anrive ; ih» UV*rj servants wait, » 

Their lord receives them at the pompotfs gate : 
A taMe gmais with costfy piles of ibod ; 
And aH is more than hoqpitafoly good* 
Then, led to rest, (fee day's long toil they drowm. 
Deep sunk hi sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At iength tis mom ; and at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zepfhyrs play ; 
iVesh o'er (he gay parterres, the breezes <:peep. 
And shake the neig^Ving wood, to bani^ sle^. 
Up rise the guests, ebedtent to the call ; 
An early banquet deckVl the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious whte a golden goblet gm^'d. 
Which the kind master forc'd the guests to taste. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go. 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of wo. 
His cup was yanish'd ; for, in secret guise. 
The younger guest purlmn'd the g'litt*rii^ |ffiase« 
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As one who sees a serpeat in his way, 
Glut^ninf amd baeking-in tbe summer ray, 
Disor^r^d stops,' to shun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 
So seemM the sife, when, far upon the road; 
The shining^ spoil his wily partner showM. 
He stopt with silence, walked with trembling heart ; 
And much he wished, but durst not aslr, to part : 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks ft hard 
"Riat genVous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sfOi his glory shrouds ; 
The changing skies haii^out their wMe clouds : 
A sound in air presagM approadiing rain ; 
And beasts to covet, scud across the' plain. 
WamM by the signs, the wandering pair retveat, 
To seek tor shelter in a neighboring seat : 
^Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground ; 
And strong and laige, and ummprovM around : 
Its owner's temper, timVous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, causM a desert there. 
As near the imser's heayy do<Mrs theydreii^ 
^ ,,F!eice rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning, mizM with showers, began ; . 

And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 

Here long they koock ; but kncK^ or call in yaia ; ' 

Driven by the wind,^aiid hatterM by the rain. 

At lex^h, some pity wannM the master's breast : 

('Twas then his threshold first received a guest;) 

Slow creeking turns the door, with jealous caro^ 

And half he welcomes in the sluy'ring pair. 

One frugal fSeiggot lights the naked walls, ' 

And nature's fenrbur through their Hmbs recalls ; 

Bread of the coarsest sort, witii meagre wine, 

(Each hardly granted) serv'd them both to din^ ; 

And when the tempeH first ai$ear'd to pease, « 

. A ready warning bid them part in pea|ce. 

^ ^With still remark, the pondVing hermit view'd, 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude : 
And why should such, (within himself he cry'd) 
Lock the lost weallh, a thousand want beside ? 
But, what new marks of wonder soon to<^ {dace, 
In ev'ry settling feature of his face. 
When, from his vest, the young companion horB n 
Ttilat cup the generous landlord own'd before, ^ 
And paid profusely with &e precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul I 
But, now the clouds in airy tumults fly : 
The sun, emerging, opes an azure sky ; 
A fipesher green the smiling leaves dis]^ay. 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, dieer the day : 
The weather courts them from the pocnr retreat. 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 
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Wli&e he&oe tlMy wiOk, 41|e pilfifai'i bopon ivrwi|ht 
With atU the travail of mcertaiii thoogbt. 
His partner^** acU without tboir cauw appear ; 
^waji there a yice, and aeemM a Btadaou Imm. 
Detesting^ thfit, and pi^rwff this, he feet) 
Lost aad cealbunded inth the Tarious ahowt. 

Now nig^t^s din shades agfaia invotee the tkjr %) 
Ag^ain the wand^ien waal a pUwe to lie ; \ 

Agaki thejr search, and liiid a lodsiag liigh : ) 

The soil improved aimand ; the manaioii neat ; 
And nailheF poorly low, nor i^y great ; 
It seemM to speak its iriiisler% lam of mind : 
Content, and not for praite, inil Tirftne kind. 
. Hither the walkers tarn, with weary feei) 
Then Mess the maaaion, «ad the aattv gaeet ; 
Their greeting fior, beatow^d with aaodsit gwitf^ 
Thd oMTteevs aiatter kaaia, and thus raplleti->* 

'' WJIbovt a rH% wilfaont a grndgiii^ haatt, 
To him who givee ns all, I yield a pari i 
From him yon eaaMy iirom him aceapi it here-* 
A frank awl aek«^ asMe than cestfy abMT.*' 
He spoke : and hade the wrioone tahAet spiftfedl 
Then lalk'd itf virtne till the tine cf bed 3 
When the grave honseliold reand fak hatt repldr, 
WamM by flM ban, and aaM the boar with pra^. 

At length the werid, renawM by cakn aapoM, 
WaaelMaig fcr toil ; «ba diqpplM mtm arose I 
Before the pSgrims part, the yonnjger cr^ 
Near the dotM cradle, where an infant dept, 






And wrifhM fats neck; the laaidUefdH little i 

O alraage aatam l-*grev blaek, and gMpHl, and died. 

Herrar of honotai wiNiti his only mh ! 

How lo<Hc?d oar hennit when the deed waadana t 

Not hell, ^oagfaheU^sblftek jaws in««i4arpaift» 

AjftdbaaaiOM blue fitfe^'eeold noie assault his hMrt. 

ConfiisM and ttrack wilk silenoe at the deed, 
He fliea: but tiemMing, Csikf tody with speed* 
His steps the yooth pnianes. The ooaotry lay 
Perplexed with roads » a aervant ahewM the way. 
A river crossed the path. The passage o^er 
Was nice to £od ; the aafrairt trod before ; 
Long arms of oak an open bri^e ai^ply^d. 
And the desf) waves beneath the benda^g, glide. 
The jdulh, who seemM to watdi a tiase to sn« 
AppteechM the careless gnido, and ^umat hioi in :* 
Plunging he falls ; and rising, lifb his head ; 
Then splaahin^:, turns, and sinks, aosong the dead. 

Wild sparkb^rage inflames the facer's eyns : 
He bursts the bamds of ftar, and madly ories. 
Detested wntc^J*-^— A:^ scarce his speech begMiv 
When the strange partner seemM no longer man ; 
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IBs yfmtfafal face grew more serenely r^eet ; 
Hu robe tam^d white, and flowM upon his feet ; 
l^sr rounds of radiant points inTest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe throug;fa purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours gHtterM on the day, 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes display. 
Tike form etherial bursts upon his sight, 
And mores in all Ihe majesty of light. 

Though loud, at first, the pilgrim^s passiim grew, 
3adden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; ' 

Surprise, in se^vt chains, his words suspettds ; 
And, in a calm, his settled temper ends. , 
^ Bui sile&ce here, the beauteous angel broke : 

The voice of music rarishM as he spoke. 

Thy ^ay'r, thyrpraise, thy li£s to viceimknown^ 
^In sweet memorial rise before the throne, 
Tliese charms success in our brig^ region find, 
Andlbcce an an^l down to cafan thy mind. 
For this cbmmissionM, I forsocdc the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; ' 
Its sacred majesty, through all depends, 
On using second means to work his ends. 

*Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eyey 
Tlie Pow^r exerts his attributes on high ; 
Tour actions uses, nor ciontrols your will, 
* And bids the doubting sons of men be stUl. 

IVhat strange events can strike with more sur|Nrise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Tet taught by these; confess th^ Almighty just, 
And, where you canH unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great, vain man, who far*d on costly food ; 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets diine. 
And fOTc'd his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still'he welcomes, but with less of cost.- 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne^er movM in pity to the wandering poor ; 
V With him I left the cup, to teach his mind. 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he views the' bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his gjateful soul. ' 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heapmg coals of fire upon its head : 
In the kind warmth, the metal ieams to glow, , 

And loose from dross, the silver runs, below. 
. Long had our pious-friend in virtue trod. 
Bat now, the child half weanM his heart fr<»i God i 
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rciuld«i')u8 age) for bim he UtM m pftiot 
And measurM back his 8te|iB to earth ag«|B. 
To what exoesset had hk dotage nm I 
But God, to save the lather, took the fon. 
To all, but thee,^ in fits he aeemM to go, 
And Hwas my miniitry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humUed in the dnat, 
. Now o wna in tears, the puniahment was just. 

But how had all his fcHrtune felt a wreck, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back I 
' This night his treasnrM heaps he meant to steal4 < 
And what a fund of charity would &il \ 

Thus Heav'^n instructs Uiy mind. This trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and an no more. ' 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph ilew. 
Thus lookM Elisha, when to mount on hi|^. 
His master took the chariot of the skv : 
The fi^ry ponq>, ascending, left ^e view ; 
The prophet gas'd, and wishM to follow too. 

The bending hermit hers a pray^ begun : 
^^ Lord, as in Heaven, on earth thy will be ^ne^** 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And passM a life of piety and peace. 

IX. — 0» ikz Death of Mrs. Mason. 

'TAK£, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear ; 

Take that best nft, which Heay'n so lately gare ; 
' To BristoPs fount f bore, wHh trembling care, 
' Her faded form. She b#rM to taste the wave — 
And- died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 

Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ! 
Speak, dead Maria ! -breathe a stt-ain divine ; 

E'en from the gi^ve thou shalt have pow^ to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere, as meekly move : 
And if as fair, from vanity as free. 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ; 

Tell them, though ''tis an awful thing to die, 

('Twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 

Heav'n lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the *^ pure in heart behold their God.**^ 

X. — Extract from the Temple, of Fame. 

AROUND these Wbnders as I cast a look, 
The trumpet sounded and the temple shook ; 
And all the nations siunmon'd at the call, 
From difPrent quarters fill the spacious hall. 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were^heard ; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear'd : 
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AGUioni of nipplumt cnynrdi 11m shrine M^end, 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; - ' 

The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage, 
And boasting yonth, and narratire old a§pe. 

Firsts at the shrine, the lesffned world appear, 
And to the goddess thos prefer Iheir prayer : 
«« Long hftve we sought t' instruct and please maakind. 
With studies psde, and midnight v^s blind : 
Bat thankM 1^ few, rewm-ded yet by none. 
We here i^peal to thy superior tto«>Be ; 
On wH and learning' flie just prise bestow, 
For fame is all we must expect below*^ 
1^ goddess heard, and bid the muses raise 
The golden ti^impel of eternal praise. 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the sound. 
And fSk tbe cvcuit of the world around : 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud. 
The notes at €nt were raHier sweet than loud : 
By just degrees they er^iy moment rise. 
Spread round the earth, and gain upon the skies. 

Next these, die good and just, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees, address the sacred fane :— *• 
'^ ^nce Irving^ Tirtue is -^th eary cursM, 
And the best men are ^-eated as the worst, 
Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth^ 
And.gire each deed Qi> exact intrinsic wortfa.^* 
'* i(<ii with bare justice shall tout acts be crowmM, 
(8fud Fame) but high above desert renewn^d^ 
Let fuller notes th^ applauding world amaae. 
And the loud clarion li#our in your praiee J^ 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour. wore» 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore. 
'* For thee (they cry'd) amidst alarms and strife, 
We sailM in tempests down the stream of life : 
For thee, Whole nations fill'd with fire and blood, 
And swam to empire dirough tiie purple flood. 
Those ills we darM thy inspiration own ; 
What virtues seem'^d was done for thee alone.*" 
*' Ambitious fools I (the queen reply'd sted frown'd) 
Be all your deeds in dark eblivicm drownM ; 
There sleep foi^t, with mighty tyrants gone. 
Your statues moulder'd, and your names uhknown.^ 
A sudden doud straight snatchM them from my sight 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet hsA seen ; 
Plain was their dress^ and modest was their mien : 
'^Great idol of mankind, we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fieane ; 
But, safe in deserts from th' applause of men, 
Would die unheard of as we Irv'd unseen. 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight. 
Those acts of goodness which themselves requite. 
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O ! let us still the sacred joy partake, 
To follow virtue, e'en for virtue's sake.^* 
^ And live there men who slight immortal lame f 
Who, then, with incense shall adore our name ? 
But, mortals know, 'tis still our greatest pride, 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise, muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath, ^ 
These must not sleep in darkness and in deaih.^* 
She said. In air the trembling music floats, a 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 
So soft, though hi|^ ; so loud, and yet so clear, 
E'en list'ning angels lean from heaven to hear ; 
To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

XL — Panegyric an Great Britain. 

HEAVENS ! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glitt'ring towns, and guilded streams, till all • 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
Happy Britannia ! where tiie Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigour, Liberty, abroad 
WaLU(s,-unconfin'd even to thy farthest cots, 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the summers draught, 
Unmatch'd thy< guardian oaks ; thy vallies float 
With golden waves ; and on thy mountains, flocks 
Bleat numberless $ while roving round their sides. 
Bellow the black'ning herds in lusty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unequall'd 
Against the mower's scythe. On every hand 
T^y villas shine. Thy country teems with wealthy 
And property assures it to the swain, 
Pleas'd and unwearied in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy ckies with the sons of art — 
And trade and joy, in every busy street, 
Mingling are heard ! even drudgery himself. 
As at the car he sweats, or, dusty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. The crowded ports, 
Where rising masts, an endless prospect yield. 
With labour bum, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and loosening every sheet. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
Bold, firm and graceful are thy gen'rous youth. 
By hardship sinew'd, and by danger fir'd, 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er ihe plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; 
In genius and substantial learning, high ; 

S ' - - 
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For erery yirtue, every worth renowned ! 
Sincere, plain hearted, hospitable^ kind ; 
Yet, like the mutt'ring^ thunder, when proYok^d^ 
The dread of tyrants, and the aoul resonice 
Of those that under g^im oppressioi:^ groan. 
Thy sons of Glory many ! Alfred Uiine, 
In whom the splendor oi heroic war, 
And more heroic peace, when goyem^d well, 
Combine ! whose hallowed name the viHues saint^ 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys shine, 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep impressM 
OnhanghtyGaul the terror of thy arms, ^ 

That awes her genius still. In statesmen thon. 
And patriots, fertile. Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken zeal. 
Withstood a brutal tyrant^s useful rage ; 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just. 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect, who spailM on death. 
A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land I 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmitting soul ; 
Who stemmM the torrent of a downward ag«y 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise again. 
In all thy native pomp of freedom bol(l. 
Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice ; 
Unfit to stand the civil storm of state,: 
And through the smooth barbarity of coqrti, 
With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind nature formed, decp^ comprehensive, clear, 
Exact and elegant ; in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and TuUy joinM. 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom Crod 
—To mortals lent to trace his boundless w<»ks 
From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
In all philosophy. For lofty sense, 
Creative fancy and inspection keen. 
Through the deep windings of the human heart 
Is not wild Shakespeare thine and nature's boast ? 
Is not each great, each amiable Muse 
Of classic ages in thy Milton met f 
A genius universal as his theme : 
Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven sublime. 

May my song soften, as thy Daughters I, 
Britannia, hail ! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life. 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form. 
Shaped by the hand of harmony ; the cheek, 
Where the live crimson, through the native whittf 
Soft' shooting, o'er the face diffuses blo<«n. 
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And erwy nameless grace ; the parted Up, 
Ldke the red rose-bud moist with mommg^ dew, 
Breathing delight ; and^ under flowing jet, 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown, 
The necks light-shaded, and, the swelling breast ; 
The look resistless, piercing to the soul. 
And bj the soul informM, when drest in lore 
She sits high smiling in the conscious eye. 

Island of bliss ! amid the subject seas, 
That thunder round thy rocky coasts, set up. 
At oBlt&^t wonder, terror, and deli|^t 
Of distant nations, whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 
Nci to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baffling, ^ thy. hoar cliffs the loud sea ware^ 

O thou ! by whose Almighty nod, the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls. 
Send fertii thy saving virtues round the land, 
In bright patrol ; -v^ite Peace, and social Lor* ; 
The tender looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears through mates ; 
Undaunted Truth and Dignity of mind ; 
Courage composM and keen — sound Temp^ranoi, 
Healthful in heart and look — clear Chastity, 
With blushes reddening as she moves aloi^. 
Disordered at the deep regard she draws — 
Rough Industry — Activity untir^d. 
With copious life informed, and all awake — 
WhHe in the radiant front superior shines 
Hiat first paternal virtue, Public Zeal-*- 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide survey, 
And, ever musing on the common weal. 
Still labours glorious with some great design. 

XII. — Hymn to the Deity on the. Sections of the Year- 

THESE, as they change. Almighty Fathkb, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields — ^the softening air is balm-^ 
£eho the mountains round — the forests smile ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With liffht and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves and hollow whispering gales, 
Tliy bounty shines in autumn unconfinM, 
And spreads a common feilist for all that live. \ 

In winter, awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown — tempest o'er tempest roUM : 
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Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind^s wing* 
Riding sublime, thou bidst the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round 1 what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train — 
Tet so delightful mixM, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd — 
Shade, unperceiv^d, so softening into shade>-^ 
And all so forming a harmonious whole — 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But, wandering oft with brute unconscious gftse, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres — 
Works in the secret deep — shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o^er spreads the spring—* 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day : 
Feeds every creature — Churls the tempest forth : 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend I join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join — and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes i 
O talk of him in solitary glooms ! 
Where, o'er tlie rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake th** astonishM world, lift high to heaven 
Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
• His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling nils — 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong Unrrents, rapid and profound — 
Te softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale — ^and thou majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself — 
Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and fiowen, 
In mingled clouds to him, whose sun exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose ^iiencil paints. 
Ye forests be?.d, ye harvests wave to him : 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, eflfuse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! best image here below. 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, tne vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam his praise. 
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Ye thunders roll ; be hiuh^dthe prostrate world, 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hjmn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills : ye mossy rocks 

Retain the sound : the broad responsive low, 

Ye rallies raise ; for the g^eat Shepherd reigpis, 

And his wruufftring k^n|^m yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song^ 

Burst from the groves : and when the restlesi d&y, 

Expiring^, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night his praise. 

Yet chief, for whom the whole creation smiles ; 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all : 

Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities TUt) 

Assembled men, to the deep organ jom 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 

And as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every sacred grove — 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin^s lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet^s lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme. 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 

Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams ; 

Or winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; Uis nought to me ; 
Since Gos is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital spreads, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing—*! cannot go, 
Where UirivEitSAL Lovb smiles not around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns : 
From seeming etil still adducing goocf, 
, And better thence again, and better still, 

■ In infinite progression ^but I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light Ikeffabub ! 
Come then^ expressive Silence, muse Hu praiM* 
S 2 
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SECTION VII. 

I. — The Chameleon, 

OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, ' 

Returning from bis finishM tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before : 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop— 
*' Sir, if my judgment you'U cdlow — 
Pve seen — and sure I ought to know/^ 
So begs youM pay a due submission, 
^d acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
As oVr Arabians wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
I7ow talkM of this, and then of that ; 
Dis'coursM a while Hnongst other matter. 
Of the Chameleon^s form and nature* 
^^ A stranger animal,^^ cries, one^ 
^ Sure never livM beneath the sun 1 
A lizzard^s body, lean and long, 
A fishes head, a serpent's t^i^ue. 
Its foot with triple claws disjoined. 
And what a length of tail behind I 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
■ Who ever saw so fine a blue !" 
, " Hold there," the other quick replies, 
« 'Tis green : I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warmM it in Ihe sunny ray : 
StretchM at its ease the beast Iiview^d^ 
And saw it eat the air for food J ^ 

" Pve seen it, Sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue. 
At leisiire I the beast surveyM, 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tis green I His green, Sir, I assure ye" — 
" Green !" criei the other, in a fury — 
• " Why, Sir, d'ye think Pve lost my eyes ?" 
*' 'Twere no great los?," the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve yoo'thus, 
/ You'll find t^iem but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows: 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referred, 
And beggM heM tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, '^ cease your p- 
The creature's — ^neither one nor t'other 
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I caught th« annsal last nigfat, 
, And TiewM it oVr by candle light : 

I markM it well — ^'twas black as jet— 
. Yoa stare — ^but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — ^^ Pray Sr, do ; 
ril lay my life the thing is blue." — 
^^ kod ril be sworn, that wh^ you've sees 
The reptile, you'll pronounce it green."^- 
^ WeU then, at once to end the doubt ;" 
Replies the man, ^' I'll turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said — ^then full befdre their sight 
Produc'd the beast — and lo \ — ^'twas white. 

11. — On the Order of Nature, 

" SCE^ through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
, All BEiattcr quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, bow high, progressive life may go ! 
Around, how Wide ! How deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began : 
Nature's ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from infimte to thee. 
From thee to nothing. On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior mig^t on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
' What if Uie foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
' Or hand to tml, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve more engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To't>e another, in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
T^e great directing Mind of A^i<, ordains. 

All are bot parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd through all, and yet in all the saane. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all eietent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; " 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect in vile inan that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
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Cease, then, nor OboAr, imperfeictioti name : 
Our proper blm depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own pmnt : this kind, thii due degfee 
\ Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee, 

Subinit.-«In this or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing pow^r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not aee ; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Eyil, universal Good: 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason^s spite, ^ 
One truth is clear,-^^^ Whatjev£b is, is &iobt.^^ 

' III. — Description of a Country Alehouse, 

jlEAR yonder thorn, that lifts its head on hi^ 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye ; 
Low lies that house, Where nutbrown draughts inspirM; 
Where graybeard mirth, and smiling toil, retired: 
Where yillage statesmen talkM with looks profound, ^ 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops, to trace 
The parlour splendors of that festive place ; 
The white-washM wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 
The VamishM clock that clickM behind the door : 
. The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placM for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules the royal game of goose : 
The hearth, except when winter chilPd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
RangM o^er the chimney, glistenM in a row. 

Vain transitory splendors ! could not all 
Reprieye the tottering mansion from its fall ! 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour^s importance to the poor man^s heart. 
Thither no more the peasant riiall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care. 
No more the farmer^s news, the barber^s tale,. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall dear. 
Relax his ponderous strength and lean to bear. 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see Uie mantling bliss go round ; ^ 
Nor the coy maid half wilhng to be pressed, 
Shall kiss the cup, to pass it to the rest. 

IV. — Character of a Country Schoolmaster. 
BESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blotsomM furze, unprofitably gay, 
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There, in his noii^ mansion skilPd to rak, 
The village master taug^ht his little School. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view : 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers leamM to trace 
The day^s disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laug^M, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes — ^for^many a joke had he : 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
ConveyM the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet ho was kind ; or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in foult. 
The village all dedarM how much he knew : 
^Twas certain he could write and cipher too : 
Lands he could measure ; terms and tides presage ; 
And e^en the story ran that he could — gnage. 
In arguing, too, the parson ownM his sldll ; 
For e^en though vanquishM, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering soond, 
Amazed the gasing fustics, rangM around ; 
And still they gazM ; and still the wonder grew, 
. That one small head could carry all he knew. 

V. — Story of PaUinon and Lavinia^ . 

THE lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
• And fortune smilM deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless ^ears, depriv'd of all, 
Of every stay, save mnocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, livM in a cottage far retirM 
Among the windmgs of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty, concealM. 
Tbgether, thus they shunnM the cruel scorn, 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride ; 
Alinost on nature^s common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose. 
Content, and careless of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose. 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstainM and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes. 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers'; 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told. 
Or what her faKhless fortune promisM onoe, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her polish'd limbs, 
VeilM in a simple robe,' their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
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Needs pot the foreign aid of ornamint. 
But is, when unadomM, kdornM the most. 
Thoug^htless of beauty, she was beauty^s seU^ 
Recluse amid the close embow^ripg^ woods. / 

As in the hoUow breast of A|>penine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling^ hills, 
A myrtle rises, ^far from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy frag^rance o^er the wild : 
So flourishM, blooming, and unseen by all. 
The sweet Lavinia : till at leng^ compelPd ' 
By stronff necessity's supreme command, 
"With smilittgf patience in her looka, she went 
To g;lean PsJemon^s fields. — The pride of swains 
Palemon was ; the generous, and the rich : • 

M^b» led the rural life, in all iU joy 
And eleg;aiice, such as Atcadian song^ 
TVansmits fron ancient uncorrupted times ; 
Wheik tyrant Custom had not shackled masr 
Bui free to follow nature, was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing:, chancM beside his reaper train 
To walk, when poor liaYinia drew his eye. 
Unconscious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
"Wilh unaiiected blushes from his g;aze ; 
He saw her charming v but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed. 
That yery moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevailM, and its dread laughs 
(Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn) - 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus, ia secret, to his soul he sighed, 

(^ What pity, that so delicate a form. 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense. 
And mere than vulgar goodness seem to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Acasto's linei and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
FVom whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down, bis houses, lands. 
And oQce fair spreading family, dissolvM. 
/ 'Tis said, that, in some lone, obscure retreat, 
UrgM by remembrance sad and decent pride, 
Far from those scenes which knew their better days. 
His aged widow and his daughter live. 
Whom yet my fruitless. search could never find. 
Romantic wish! would this the daughter were I" 

When strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend. 
Of Bountiful Acasto — ^who can speak 
The mingled passions that surprised his heart, 
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And thnragh his nerres in ahhrenngp transport rant 
Then blasM hb smotherM flame, avowM and bold ! 
And as he viewM her, ardent o^er and o^er, 
LoTO, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
ConfusM and frig'htenM at his sudden tears, 
Her rising^ beauties flushM a hig^her bloom ; 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
' PourM out the pious rapture of his soul. 

*^ And art thou, then, Acasto^s de^r remains i 
She whom my restless g^ratitude has sougpht 
So long; in vain ? — OH yes ! the very same, 
The sollenM imag^e of my^oble friend ; 
Alive, his every feature, every look. 
More elegantly touchM. Sweeter than Spring I 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourish^ up my fortune ! say, ah ! where, 
In what sequesterM desert, hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so iair, 
Though poverty^s cold wind and rushing rain 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
Oh, let me now into a richer soil 

Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showen ^ 
Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 
And of my garden be the pride and joy. 
m it befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
Acasto^s daughter, his whose open stores, 
ThoUffh vast, were little to his ampler heart. 
The Either of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuse^ those harvest-fields, 
Which from his "fbunteous friendship I enjoy. 
Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand^ 
But ill applied to such a rugged task : 
The fields, the master, all, my fair are thine ; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavishM, thou wilt add that bliss, 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee !^^ 

Here ceasM the youth ; yet still his speaking eye 
Ezpressf*d the sacred triumph of his soul. 
With conscious virtue, gratitude, and lovcj 
Above the vulgar joy divinely raised. 
Nor waited he reply. ' Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost — she blush'd consent*, 
The news immediate to her mother brought. 
While, pierc'd with ijinxious thought^ she pin^d away 
Tbe*lonely moments for Lavinia''s fate ; 
Amazed, and scarce behoving what she heard, 
Joy seizM her witherM veins, and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours : 
Not less enraptured than the happy pair. 
Who flourish^ long in tender bliss, an4 rearM 
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A numerous offsprings, lovely like themselvei. 
And good, the grace df all the country round. 

.VI. — Celadon and Amelia, 

YOUNG Celadon 

And his Amelia were a matchless pair, 
With equal virtue formM, and equal grace ; 
The same di sting uishM by their sex alone : 
Hers, the mild lustre of the blooming mom ! 
And his, the radiance of the rising day. 

They loved. But such their guiltless passion was, 
As in the dawn of time, informM the heart 
Of innocence and undiAsembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightenM by the mutual wish ; 
Th' enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
BeamM from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
Ta love, each was to each a dearer self ; 
Supremely happy in th' awakenM power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades. 
Still in harmonious intercourse, they liv^d 
The rural day, and talkM the flowing heart ; 
Or sighM and lookM — unutterable things. 

So passM their life, a clear united stream. 
By care unruffled, till, in evil hour, 
Tlie tempest caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedless how far and where its mazes strayM ; 
While, with each other blessM, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fate, her bosom heavM 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Cela^n her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love and confidence 
In heaven repressM her fear ; it grew, and shoox 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
On dying saints, his eye s compassion shed. 
With love illuminM high. " Fear not," he said» 
*' Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm ! He who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee, 
With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft. 
That wastes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmless*; and that very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine. 
^Tis safety to be near thee, sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection !" From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious heaven ♦) that moment to the ground, 
A blacken'd corse 'was struck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, c 

Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life. 
Speechless, and fixM in all .the death of wo. 
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VIL — Description of Mah^ Qt*ce» ofikt Favriu. 

SHE is the fancy^s midwife ; and she comet 
, In shape no' bigger than an ag;ate stonc^ 

' On the fore flnger of an Alderman ; 

Drawn by a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her wagon spokes, made of long spinner's legi t 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

Hie traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ;' the lash of film ; 

Her wagonner, a small gray-coated gnat ; . 

ff er chari6t is an empty hsude-nut, 
X Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind the fiMries' coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallops, night by night, 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of lore ; 

O'er lawyer's fingers, who straight dream of fees ; 

O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

And sometimes comes she with the tithe pig*s tafl. 

Tickling the parson as he lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes she drireth o'er a soldier's neck ; 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscades, Spantsh blades ; 

Of healths fire fathoms deep ; and then, anon, 

Drums in his ears : at which he starts and wakes ; 

And being thus firighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. 

, VIII.— 0» the Existence of a Deity[. 

KETIREr-the world shut out-^thy though call 
Imagination's airy wing repress. 
Lock up thy senses. Let no passion stir^ 
Wadce all to reason. Let her reign alone. 
Then, in thy soul's deep silent, and the depth 
Of xiature's silence, midnight, thus inquire, 
^bat am I ? and from whence i I ndthing know 
But that I ami and since I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been. Eternal there must be. 
But, what eternal ? .Why not human rac», 
And Adam's ancestors, without an end ? 
That*8 hard to be conceiv'd, since every link 
Of that long chain'd snccession^s so frail ; 
Can every part depend, and not the whole I 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise: 
I'm still quite out at sea, nw sec the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbs ? Eternal too 1 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
T 
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Would wvkt lome other father. Mueh des^ 
Ifl ^en hi all their motions, all their makes. 
Desig^n implies intelligeiice and art, 
That canH be from them8elves^-<>r man ; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man b^oir s 
And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 
3hot through vast masses of enormous weight? 
Who bid brute matter^s restive lump assume 
Su(^ various forpas, and gave it widgs to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion i Then each atoin^ 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To. dance, would form an universe of dust. 
Has matter none ? Then whence these glorioitt ibaas. 
And boundless flights, from shapeless and reposed ?'; 
> Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Judgment and genius f Is it (le^ply leamM 
)n joathematics ? Ha^ it ir amM sucH laws, 
Which, but to guess, a I^ewton made immortal ? 
If art to form, and council to conduct. 
And that with greater far than human skill. 
Resides not in each block^^a Godhead reigns— 
And if a God there is — that €rOD how great ! ^ 

IX. — Evening in Paradise dkscrihed, ^ Adam and Eve't 
Conversation and Evening Worship, 

NpW came still evenmg on, and twilight gvajr . 
Ifo^d in her sober livery aU things dad^ 
S%iace accompanied ; iat beast and bird, 
Tliey to their grassy couch, these to t^ieir nest 
Were sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all nijghtlong her amorous descant su^ : 
Silence was pleasM. Now glowM the Armament 
^fi}i fivmg sapphires: H^spenis, that led 
The starry host, rode Brig^teift i fill f&e mocnft^ 
Rising in clouded majesl^, ^t length. 
Apparent qioeett, unveilM her peerless ligiit. 
And 6*fer the ^taik her sBver mantle threw. 

When Adto thttt' fo fiVe. i^ait* coiisort, «i* hour 
Of n^M, a&d all things now re^M to rest, 
Mind us of fikb ile^piMe; siiic^ GodKafli iet 
Lahbtir aWf rest, as day and night to wj'^tt, * 
Succeisivif ; and' the timely dew of sleep 
Now falling, iiHUk soft slumbrous weight incliiite» 
Our eyelids. Othef cfearttfres sSl day long 
Rove idli*, uAenipltjy'a-, Ktidi le^ liedd rest : ' 
Manhathhis^datly wtirkrofbody or miAd . ''^ 

Appointed, which' de^f ai'e^ hii digiklly. 
And the regard of Hesrvett on all hitf way* : 
While oth«# sibiihats ina^ive i^oig^, 
And" i^f'^teilr doin^ God takes no account. 
To-morrow, «r4 fresfaf morning streak fhrettH 
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With fiiBt approach cf U§;ht, we maflt b« men. 
And at onr pleaaant labour, to reform 
Ton flotryy arfooors, yonder alleyt ^en, 
Our walk at noon^ with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant m^uring, and requuv • 
More hands than ours IRop their wanton growth ; 
Tbote blotioms alio, and those dropping gvma. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddaiicei) if we mean to tread wiCk eaae : 
Meanwhile-, as nature vflla, night hidis ua rert. 

To whom thus Ere, with perfect beauty adomM* 
My author and disposer ! what thou bid^st 
tJnarguM I obey ; so Qod ordains ; 
<€k>d ia thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is wASian^s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conyersmg, 1 ibrgat aB time, 
AH seaaoDB and their <tenge : aH please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her nsing sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun. 
When fot OB 4us dehghtfol land he ^rcads 
His erientbemns, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; fvagrant the lertUe earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coining on 
Of grateful OTening mild ; then silent ni|^t. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moom 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neHher breath of morn,. when die ascends 
*^ With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising san, 

^ On this delightful land ; nor herb, frui^ flower^ 

Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ( 
^or grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
^ - With this hei solepnn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

'Hkus, at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 
Both tum'd ; and under open sky adorM 
The God thai made both sky, air, earth, and heaven 
Which they beheld ; the meon^s reapleBdeBt globe. 
And stany pcde : Thou also mad^st the night. 
Maker ommpotent, and thou the day 
Which we, in our appointed work employed. 
Have finishM ; .hs^py in our mutual heljpL 
And matual love, the crown of all our bliss. 
Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place, 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants ^ 

Paurtakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground: 
But thou hast promi^^d from us two, a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 
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X. — Elegy tpritten in a Country Chutehyard. 

THE curfev tolls the knell of partiog <jbiy ; 
The lowing: herds wind slowly o^er the lea ; 
The ploui^hman homewardplods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to djfcness and to me» 
Now fades the g^limm^ring landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning^ flight. 
And drowsy titafclings lull the distant folds. 
Save that from, yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping^ owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering; near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reig^n. 
Beneath theee rUgg^d elms, that yew-tree^s sbadesy 
Where heaves the tur/ in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
^ The breezy call. of incense breathing mom, •• li 
The swallow, twittering from the stiaw-buiit ahe^ 
The cock^s shrill clarion or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rous^ them from, their lowly bed. 
For- them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the. envied kiss to share. 
Oft did tlie harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
Row jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How DowM the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
Let not ambition mock their usefal toil, ^ 

Their homely joys and destiny oBscure : 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the po<v. 
The boast of heraldry, the pcm^ of power, 
And all that beaufty, all that wealth e'er gave, ' 
^ Await, alike, the mevitable hour ; 
- The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If mem'ry o''er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through 'the long drawn aisle and fretted vaultp, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
Can story'd urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour''s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatfry sooth the dull cold ear of death I 
Perhaps,, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire might have iway'd^ 
Or wakM to ecstasy the living lyre : 
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But knowledgs to tbeir eyea her unpk pa^^^i 
BJch with the ip<Nls of time did ne^er luttcH ; 
Chill penary repreat^d their noble ra^^ 
And froose- the genial current of the sonl. 

Full many a g^em, of purest ray aerene. 
The dark, unfathomM caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Some villag^e Hampden, that, with dauntless breaat. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; , 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country^s blood. 
Th' applauee of listening senates to oommandi 
The threats of pain and ruin to desfme. 
To scatter plenty oVr a smiling laini. 
And read th^ history in a matiqii^s eyes, 
Their lot forbade ; nar*circumscribM alone, 
Their growing virtues, but. their crimes coafinM ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, e 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 
The struggling pangs of consci^^us truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame : 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 
With incense kindled at the muse^s flame. 
Fftr from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray — 
^oQg the cool sequester^ vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
if«t «^en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shameless sculpture deck*d, 
Iniplores the passing tribute of^a sigh. 
Their name, their years, sp^t by th^ unletterM 9010, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the. rustic moralist to die. 
For who, to dumb forgetf alness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e^er^resign^d, 
Left the wann precincts of the cheerful day ; 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind f . 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies; 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature crie9t 
£*en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who, mindfal of the unhonourM dead^ 
Do«t in these lines their artless tale relate. 
If chance, by lonely contemplation ItA, 
Some kindred spirit ^all inquire thy fotei 
T 2 
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Haply, some hoary-headed swainjuay say, 
•' Oft have we eecn hina at the peep of dawn, 
Brushipg^ with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the foot of yonder noddingr beech. 
That wreatiies its old fantastic roots sb high, 
His listless leng^th at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling;, as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like <«ie forlorn. 
Or crazM with care, or crowM in hopelets lore. 
One mom I missed him on th^ accustbmM hill, 
. Along the heath, and near his favorite tree, 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up thfe lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
SloiE through the churchway path we saw him boriSei 
Approach and read (for thou canst f ead) the lay, 
♦Grav'd on the stone, beneath yon aged thorn .'^ 

THE EPITAPH. 
HERE rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frownM not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked hitt for her own. 
Laige was his bounty, and his soul sincere : 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to mis'ry all he had-^a tear ; 
He gainM from heaven (Hwas all he wishM)<^-« fiieikd 
No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose) 
The hoiom of his Father and his God. 

XI. — Scipio restoring the Captive Lady to her Lover. 

WHEN to his glorious first essay in war, 
New Carthage fell ; there all the flower of Spain 
Were kept in hostage ; a full field presenting 
For Scipio^s generosity to shine.— A noble viigia 
Conspicuous far o^er all the captive dames 
Wa» markM the generaPs prize. She wept and blushM, 
Ifoong, fresh, and blooming like the mom. An eye 
As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Of purest white. A secret charm combinM 
Her features, and infusM enchantment through them. 
Her shape was harmony. -^ But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails ; which seemed on purposa 
By nature lavishM on her, that mankind 
May see the virtue of a hero tryM 
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Almost beyond the stretch of human ibroe. 
Soft as she passM along, with downcast ^jes^ 
Where gentle sorrow swelPd, and now and then, 
DroppM o^er her modest checks a trickling tear. 
The Roman legions languished, and hard war 
Felt more than pity ; e Vn their chief htmsell^ 
As on his high tribunal raisM he sat, 
TumM from the dang'^rous sight ; and, chiding, ask*<t 
His officers, if by this g^ft they meant 
.To clou<)rhis glory in its very dawn. 

&e, questionM of her bir&, in trembling accenCi, 
Hith teiurs and blushes, broken, told her tale. 
But, when he found her royally descended ; ^ 

Of her old captive parents the sole joy ; 
And that a hapless Celtiberian prince, 
Her lover and belovM, forgot his chains. 
His lost dominions, and fc^ her alone 
Wept out his tender soul : sudden the heart 
Of this ycrang, ccmquering, loving, godlike Romaa, 
Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 
His wishing youth stood checked, his tempting power, 
Restrain'^d by kind humanity. — At once. 
He for her parents and her lover calPd. 
The various scene imagine. How his troops^ 
LookM dubious on, and wonderM what he meant ; 
While, stretchM below, the trembling suppliant l»f 
Rack'id by a thousand mingling passions — ^fear, 
Hope, jesdousy, disdain, submission, grief. 
Anxiety and love, in every shape. 
To these, as different sentiments succeeded. 
As mixM emotions, when the man divine, 
Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 
♦• We both are young—both charmM. The right of war 
Has put-thy beauteous mistress in my power ; • 

With whom I could, in the most sacred ties, . 
Live out a- happy life. But, know that Romans, 
' Their hearts, as well as eniemies, can conquer ; 
Then, take her to thy soul ! and with her, take ^ 

Thy liberty and kingdom. In return, 
I ask but this — ^When you behold these eyes, 
These charms, with transport, be a fiiend to Rome,*^ " 
Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While the loud camp, and all therlust'ring crowd 
That hung around, rang wit^-tepeated shouts ; 
Fame took th^ altn^^ and through resounding 'Spain 
^ Blew fast the fair report ; which more than arms, 

Admiring nations to the Romans gainM. 
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XII. — PopeU hmnoroui Complaint to Dr. Arbutkfiot^ of tU 
Impertinence of ScrUfblen. 

SHUT, shut the dck)r, good John !— fatiguM I sM : 
Tie up the knocker-— eaj, Vm sick, Vm dead. 
, The dog>-8tar rages ! Nay, ^tis past a doubt, 
jUil Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out. 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
Wbi^t walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets ; through my grot ttMjr gUAe, 
By land, by water, they renew the cha%e ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the baige^ 
No place is sacred ; not the church is free ; 
£*en Sunday shines no sabbath-day to me* 
Then, from the mint walks forth the man'of ihyiiie«— 
^' Happy te catch me just at dinner-time.''* 
Friend to my lifo ! (which did not you proloBg, 
The world had wanted many an idle song) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 
Or which must end me, a fool's wr^th or love i 
A dire dilemma {--either way Vm ^>ed ; 
If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 
SeizM and tiM down to judge how wretched I ! 
Wh0.canH be silent, smd who will not lie. 
To laugh were want of goodness and of gra^ t 
And to be grave exceecte all power of face. 
I sit, with sad civility ; I read) 
With serious anguish and an aching head : 
Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 
This saving counsel — ^^ Keep your piece nine yeait.^ 
^( Mine years !^' (cries be, who, high in Dnirylane, 
LulPd by soft zephyrs through the broken pane. 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and pimts before tenn ends, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends ;) 
^' The piece ^ou think is ijocorrect. Why, take it ; 
Vm all submission, what youM have it, make it.** 
Three things another's modest wishea b(Nm<i-^ 
My friendsh^ and a prolcyne, and ten poomU 
Pi(|iol«on sends to me^^^ You know his Gfaoe ; 
I want a patrons-ask him for a place.** 
^^ PitholMm UbelVd me.*.'-^'* Bwt here*s « letter 
Informs ynu. Sir, *twas when he knew no better.^ 
^^Ble««me! a packet! — *Ti6 a strana»r sues 
A virsin tj^edy, an orphan i|iU9««^* 
If I dislike it— ^^ Furies, death, and IVfe,*^ 
If I approve—" Commend it to the stage.'* 
There, thank my stars, my whole commissicm ends"; ~ 
The players and I are luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd that the house reject him — " *Sdeath 1*11 print it. 
And shame the fools — ^Your interest. Sir, with Lintot.*l 
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^^ lintot (dull ro^e) w91 think your price too mvdh.^ 
" Not if y<ra, Sir, revise it and retouch." 
All mj demurs but douMe his attacks ; 
At4ast he whispers — ^ Do, and we go snacka ;" 
Glad of a quarrel, straight I. clap the door — 
^^ Sff, let me see yon and your works no more.*^ 
There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I coug:h like Horace, and thoug:h lean, am short : * 
Ammon^s gftit son one shoulder had too high 9 . 
Such Ovid^s i^ose ; and, ^ Sir you have an eye." 
Go on, obliging creatures ; mi^e m« sm, 
All that disgrskcM my betters met in me, ' 

Say, for my comfort, languishing in bed. 
Just so immortal Maro held his head-; 
' And when I die, besure you let ne kiapw, 
Gfe»t HoBier died-— three thousand yean afo. 

Xllh—Hynm to Adweniig. 

\ DAUGHTER of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing houTi 

The bad affright, af&ict«the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste ojf pain ; 

And purple t3rrants yaanly groan. 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the hearenly birth. 

And bade thee form her infant mind. 

Stem, nipped. nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow was, thou bad^st her know, , 

And frem her own she leazn'd to melt at other's flk>. 
ScarM at thy (rown, terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly^s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be spood. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The siunmer Friend, tiie flattering ^oe, , 

By vain Prosperity receivM, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again belierM. 
Wisdom, in sable garb anwjF^d, 

ImmersM in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
^ Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general £riend ; 

With Justice, to herself severe ; 
And Pity, dropping soft t^he sadly pleasing tear- 
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jQii! f&ailj on thy snppliant^i head. 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chast^ning^ hakd ! 
Not in thy .GoEgoD terrors .clad, 
Nor circled with the vengpef ul band, 
(As by the impious thoU art seen) 
wiUx ^bund^iog voice and threatening mien, 
With K:reamiDg Horror^s funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and g;faaatly Poverty. 

Hvf ibrm benign, CMi, Goddess ! weal* ; 
Tby inilder influence impart ; 
Thy philoeephic train be there, 
To s^en, not to wound my heart. 
Thy gen^sMiB spailc, extinct, revive ; 
Teach me to love and to forgive : 
Exact my omn. dftfects to acan ; 
What.«^Mt« «D^, to &el ; and know myidf a mum. 

XiV^^^iU Pusaimtt^'-'An Ode. 

Wm^ JVIufic, heaari»Ely maid ! was ymmgt 
While yet i^ early Greece sh? >ung. 
The Pjitaiops oft, to ^ar her sh^l, 
ThrongM around her ipagic cell ; ^ 
Exulting, tremUipg, raging, fainting^ ^ 

Posses^^d iMyond the Muse^s painting. 
By turns, they felt the flowing miad 
PJn^M^Mt delighted^ raised* refinM; 
I'llr cmc^ '.tis said, when all were fir^d, 
FilPd wi& fury, rapt, inspirM, 
From the supporting; myrtles round. 
They snalchM her matruments of souiid ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart, 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, (for madness rulM the hour) 
« Would prove his own expressive power^ 
First, Fear, his hand, its skill to tir, 

Amid the chords bewilderM laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knew not why. 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rushM, his eyes on fire, ^. 

In lightnings own^d hissecret stings. 
In one rude clash he struck the lyne. 

And swept wilh hornrM hand the steingt. 
With woful measures, Wan Despair 
' Low. snllea sounds his gnefbegniPd: ^ 

' A solemn, strange, and mingled aiir : 

'Twas sad by fits, l^ starts Hwas wild. 
But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, 
^ What Was thy delighted measure 1 

Still it whisper'd promisM pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hall. 
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StSD -vroald het touch fhe stndit ^rofongf ; 

And ^m fhe rocks, the woods, the Vftle, . 
Sh« calPd on Echo still thr^agh all her. sonf^ : 
And where her sweetest tlMme the choM, 
A soft responshre roice was heard ai eterf dote ; 
And Hope, enchanted, sttnlM, and wfi^^d her |f»lden hair : 
And longer had she smg — bul^ with a wihk^ 

R^Teflge impatient rose. 
He threw his hlood-stalnM vword in thttsder down; 
And, with a withering^ look. 
The War-denouncing tmmpet tock^ 
And bUw a blast so loud and dread,. 

Were ne*er prophetic jwoads to fall of wo ; ' ^ 

■ And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between. 
Dejected Pity at his side. 
Her soul-snbduinff voice applied^ 
Tet still he kept his inld unaltered mien, 
While each strmnM batt of sig^it— eeenaM burstmi^ fyam his head. 
Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought Were fi3C*d ; 

sad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song^ Was ttfaC^dt ~ 
And, now it courted Love ; m>w, raWng', callM on Hate. 
With eyes uprausM, as one inspired, 
Fale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from her wild sequesterM seat, 
In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
PourM throqgh the mellow horn her pettiive soul. 
And da&ng sofl from rocks aroupd, 
Bubbling runnels joinM the sound ; 
Throu|^ glades and glooms, the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond dela^, 
L (Round an holy calm diffusing^, 

I'' Love of peace, and lonely musing) 

i In hollow murmurs died away. 

But, Oh, how alterM was its sprightlier tone I 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hoe. 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an in^iring air, that dale and thicket run^ 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The oak crown'd Sisters, and their chaste ey'd Qveen, 
Satyrs and^eylvan Boys were seen. 
Peeping firom forth their alleys green ( 
Brown Exercise rejoicM io hear ; 
And Sport leapM up and seized his beedien wpen. 

lAst came Joy's ecstatic trial, 

He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addresi^d-^ 
But soon he saw the brisk awtUcemn; vkHi 
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Whose iweet entrandiii: vmce he lovM the best 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
They law in Tempest i^t ^^^ natiFc maids, 

Amidst the iestal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstr^ dancing : I 

"Whileaj his flyii^ fingers kissed the strings, 

Love framM4inth l£4h a gay fantastic roun<i, 
*^ ' (Loose were her tresses seen, her aK>ne unbound) 

.''JkjA ha, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wii^. 



8JECTION VIII. 

h-^^Uton^s Lamentatiori for the Loss ofhU Si^^ 

HAIL, holy light * offspring of heaven first-b^m 4 
Or of th* Eternal, co-eternal beam 2 
May 1 express thee unbalmM ? since God is light. 
And n^ver, but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity— Klwelt then in thee, 
Briehl effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or nearest thou rather, pure etherial stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before .the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee 1 revisit now with bolder wing, 
EscapM the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn ; while in my flight, 
Through utter, and through middle darkness borne. 
With other notes, than to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend. 
Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp — ^but thou 
Revisitest not these eyes^ that roll in vain 
To iind thy piercing ray, knd find no dawn ; 
.So thick a drop sereiie hath quenchM their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiPd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt. 
Clear spring, or shady ^ve, or sunpy hiH, 
8mit with love of sacred song-^but dhSef 
Thee, Zion, and the florwery brooks beneath,. 
That wash thy hallowM feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly \ visit--.nor sometimes forget 
Those^ other two eqnalPd with me in fate, . 
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S« were I equallM wHh ihum in reoown, 

Biiad ThUBytft, and Uind Maamdtg i 

And Tiresias, and Flunevn^ ptophcti old: 

Then feed on thoaghti, tbai rolntftaff nuve 

UannoniouB aumberv-'-at the wakefnl bird 

Sngs darklingTy and in sbadicel covert hid^ - 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thvt, iriQi tbe year, 

Beasona return— Imt not to me returat 

Day, or thi^^iweet approadi of tren or mom, 

Or n^t of vwmal bloom, or tiiamier*li rote. 

Or flmdEs, or herds, or hoiMUi tee dMne ; 

But doud instead, and eveiHlttrinf dark 

Surround meyiNWi the dMerful wayiof men 

Cut off, and, Ibr the book of knewledge (air. 

Presented with an miiversal blank 

Of nature^ iforkt) to me ezpunffM and* ra^d, 

And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 

So much the rather, thou, celestial light. 

Shine inwaid, aad the mind, throu^ aU her powers. 

Irradiate ; there, plant eye* ; all mist from thence, 

Tiirge andidisperse ; that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

II. — V Allegro, or the Merry Man. 

HENCE, Ifl^thed Melancholy .*. 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 

In Stygian cav« farloro, : 
^Mongst horrid shapes, amud dbrieks;, and sights unholy ; 

Find out smne nnct^oth ceU^ • • .-wl 

*^here brooding darknes» spreads his jealous wings, 
•^.ABd.tJ^e4^ghtH^aye^ singt; 
There under ebon shades, and low biowM rocks, 

As rageed as tbyilocks. 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell* 

But come, thou goddess iair and free, 

In heaven ydep.^d Euphrosyne ! 

And, by men, heart^asin^ Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a bvth. 

With two sister^fraces-more. 

To ivy-crowned BacchHs bore* 

Haste thee^ nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthfulJoUity. 

Quips, andcranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles ; 

Such as hane,on He^^s cheeky 

And love to live in dimple sle#k ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care de«klea<> . 

And Lai9£^ter holdkig b<^ his sides, 

Coma>:!. and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic} toe t- '>: .-. •*> 

And in thy right hand lead with thee. 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty-^ 
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And if I pre thee hdnour due, 

Mirth admit me of thy creir, 

To live with her, and lire with th««. 

In onreproved pleMurat ^e : 

To hear the laA begin hia %ht. 

And, ongin;, BtartU the doU N^t, 

From hii watoh-tower in the tHoit^ 

Till the dappled dawn doth riie ; v 

Then to come in apite of mitow, 
'' And at my window bid goodinorfow^ ^ 

' Through the iweetbriar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eg^tine ; 

While the eoek, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darknen thm^ 

And to the itack, or the bam door 

Stoutly struts his dames befinre ; 

O^ listening how Uie hounds and horttf 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 

Fnvn the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the hi^ wood echoing^hriU t 

Sometime walking, not unseen^ 
^ By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 

Rjght against the eastern g9^ 

Where the great sun begins his state, 

Itob^d in fliunes and amber lip|ht, 
' The dottds in thousand liyenes dight, 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 
. Whistles oVr the futrow^d land; 

And the milkmaid singeth hlithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
' , Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath cauj^t new pleasuiM. 

Whilst the landskip round it measures ; 

Russet lawns and fiEdlows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do strnr ; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labMn^ clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows tnm, with daisies pied ; 

Shallow brooln, and rivers wide ; j 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees. 

Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure d neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

FVom betwiict two aged oaks. 

Where Corydon and Thynris met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set. 

Of herbs and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then, in haste, her bower she leaves. 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
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% 
Or, if the mlier leason \mdf 
To the, tanaM haycock iaiho mead. 

Towero<Mties pleato oi thon. 
And the buiy hum of men. 
Where thrdngi of knigfata and baroiit bold, 
fn weeds of peace hi|^ triumph hold ; 
With ftoie of ladies whow blight ejea 
Rain influence, and judge the priie 
Of wit or armi, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all oommeiid. 
There let Hymen oft appear, 
In saffron robe, with ti^^ier clear, 
And pomp, and ieait, and reyeln^, 
Witiimaak, and antique pageantry ; 
8nch tights as youthful poets dnam. 
On soinmer eves, by haunted stieaoL 
Then to the wellntnd stage anon. 
If Johnson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakeqpeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And eiwr, against eating caies. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
- ^ In notes, with many a winding bo«it 

Of linked sweetness long drawu out. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes nmmog | 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
TtaA Orpheus' self may heave his head 
Tnm golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
SmBh strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free, 
His halPregain'd Eurydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 
M^rth, with thee I mean to live. 

III.— On the Pur$uiU of MMkiud. 

HONOUR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made ; -i^ 
One flaunts in rags— one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobbler apfon'd, and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
** What differ more," you cry, " than crown and cowl ?*» 
I tell you friend — a wise man and a fool. 
Toull find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest id all butleather or prunella. « 
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Boast the ]fire blood of an illastrioiu race. 
In quiet flow from Lnereee, to hacnce-t ■ - 
But by jonr fatlierWortli if yours jget rate, 
Count me those only who were goMP^xid g^at. 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept ^iroa|g;h scoundrels erer since the flood : 
Go ! and pretend your fiuBuly is young, 
Nor own yottr fethen have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sets, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next cm greatness— tay where greatness lies. 
^^ Where, but among the heroes and the wise V^ 
Heroes are much the same, the pomf s agreed, 
From MacedoniaV nnldinan to the Swede : 
The whole strange purpose of their lives to- find, 
, Or make an-enemy of all mankind ! •.'--- 
. Not one looks -badnrifd ; onward stfll he goes ; 
Tet ne^er looks^forwtttd^ fiarthfr than his- nose. - 
No less alike the politic and wise; 
AU sly sleir^ings with chrcumspectire eyes. 
Men in their loose, unguarded hoars fliey take,' 
Not (hat themselves are wise, but otfMrs weak. 
Bat grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat \ 
^Tis phrase absurd to call a villain greati 
Who wickedly is wise, or inadly brave. 
Is but the mbre a fbolj the more a knave, ^.-aa^p 

Who noble fAftds^y tioble means obtains. 
Or, failingf smjles in ex3e or in chains ; 
Like |;aed AureKus let him reign or bl^ed 
Like Socrates— 4hat man IS great indeed. 

What^s fame ? a fkncyM life in t>ther8 breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'*en before our death. 
AU fame is foreign, but ef true desert, 
Plays Tound the'nead, but comies not to the BiArt { 
One self-fepproving hour -^rhdle years outwe!^' 
Ofstupidstarers^ and-ef loudfanzseas: • 
And more true joy, MaiceHus exiPd, feels, 
Than Cssar, with a S^natfe at htft' heels. 

In parts superior what advantag^e lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
^Tis but to know how little can^e kk6wn % 
To see all other^s faults, and feel our own ; 
Condimn'd in business or in «rts to drud^. 
Without a second, or without a judge. • 
' Truths would you teadi, to save a nnking^land ? 
All fear, none aid ye», and few understand. '' 
Painfbl' pre«emiaence ! yourself to view 
Above lifers weakness, and its conforts too. 

Brin^ thea tiiese blessings to a 'Stricfc account ; 
Make fair deductions, see to what they 'moontV 
How tnuchf of ether, each is sure lo cost : 
How each, for^thcr, eft is -niiolfy lost ; 
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How inconnftent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risk^d^ and always ease : 
Think. And, if still sach things thy enTy call. 
Say, wouldHt thou be the man to whom they fall i 
To sigh for ribands, if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grac^ Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of ttiy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Chnpns' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shinM ; 
V The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 
Or ravished with the whistling of a name. 
See Cromwell damnM to ererlasting fiune. 
If all, united, thy ambition call. 
From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 

. IV. — Adam and Eve*s Morning Hymn. 

THESE are thy g:lorioas works ! Pareiit (^good ! 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
Tlius wond^rous fair: Thyself how wond^us, then. 
Unspeakable ! who sitt^st above these hMtvens, 
To OS invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest worka; yet these declare 
• Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels I for ye behold them, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, d^y without night. 
Circle hia throne, rejoicing. Te in heaven ! 
On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars! last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawp. 
Sure pledge of day, that crdwn^st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
WMle day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun ! of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound hia praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falPst. 
Moon ! that now meet^st the orient sun, now fly^st, 
/ With the fiz*d stars, fixM in their orb that fiies ; 

And ye five other wandering fires ! that move 
In mystic dAnce, not without song ; resound 
His praise; who out of darknedis <^rd iip light. 
Air, and ye elements I the eldest birth 
Of nature^s womb, that in quaternion mn 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
■ And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Te mists and exhalations I that now rise. 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
. Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the worid^s great Authw rise ; 

u 8 : ^ , 
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Whether to deck with clouds th' nncolowM sky, ' 
Or wet the thiwlr earth with fallingr tiiowefra, ^; 
Risi^gf^^ fiaimg, still advance his prawe. 
His praise, ye winds ! that from fi)ur ijuarters l>l<>w^ 
Breathe soft or load ; and ware your tops, ye puies 
With every plant, in sig^n of worship, ware. • • 
Fountains! and ye- that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling:, tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living *mls. Ye birds. 
That, fiing^ing^, up to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters gi^ide, and ye that walk • 
The earth, and stalely tread or lowly creep f 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade,^ 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. — 
Haily QBiversal Lord! be bounteous rstill^ • ' * 
To give us only good ; and, if the nig^i 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or <x>ncealM-«> 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark* 

V. — Parting of Hector and Andrornache, 

HECTOR now passM, with sad presaging heart. 
To seek bis spouse, bis souPs far dearer part. ^ 
At home he sought her ; bat he bought ia vmi ; 
She, with one maid^ of all her menial tram. 
Had thence retired ; and with her second joy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy. 
» Penuve she stood on llion^s towery height. 
Beheld the war, and sickenM at the si^t : 
There her sad eyas in vain her lord.expkre^ 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country boi«« 

Hector, this heard, retum'd without delay ; 
Swift through the town he took his former way. 
Through streets or palaces, and walks of state, . 
And met the mourner at the Scean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, 
His blameless wife,. Aetion's Wealthy heir. 

The nurse stood near ; in whose embraces pressM, 
His onJy hope hung, smiling >at her breaxt % ; . ^ • 
Whom «ach so|t (diarm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-bom star that gil<k. the mam* 
Silent, the warrior smiPd ; and pleas'd, resigned 
To tender pafesions, all his mighty mind. 
His beauteous, fffincess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected, spoke. 
Her bosom labourM with a boding ajgh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 

«( Too daring prinee ! ah I whither wilt thou ran t 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife aud son ! ? 
And think^st thou not how wretched we shall be ? 
A widow U a helpless orphan he I 
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For tune, each oonrage length of life deniei ; 
And then mint Ml^ Hiy ritimeH tftcriHoe. - 
Greece in ber tingle heroes itrore in Tain $ 
Now hfMte oppoBe itaee-*-«nd thou anut be ■lain. 
Oh, gnmt me, geds ! eve Ileetor meets hb doern^ 
All I tan aric of heaven-^an eariy temb ! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor nni. 
And end with sorrows, as they first began. 
Thy wile, thy inlant, m thy danger share t 
Oh I prore a hnsband's, and a paventU oare. 
That quaier most the skilM Gi«ek*s ann^, 
Where yon wild iig-tre» j<mis tha wall^Troy : 
Thrice our bold Ibes the fierce nttaefc hare giren ; 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their anss empAey-; 
Bat stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.^ 
•' The chief replied'-^ That itostshaU be «y care; 
Nor that akme, bnt all the works ef war.- ' • 

How wonM ttie sons of Tfey^ in arms renowned, 
And Troy*s proud dames, whose garmenls^ tireep the ground 
Attaint the Instre of my fontier name, > 

Should Hector basely quit the field of Auna.1 
My eariy youth was bred to wailike paint ; 
My seal impelv me to the martiid plains.' 
Still foremast let me stand to gaard the throne, 
Toeave my Ihther's honoitrs^nd my own. 
Yet, come it will \ ttie 4ay decreed by fates ! 
^ow my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Ttoy, must'bend^ 
Must see thy warriors iall, thy glories end. 
And yet, no dim presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the rota of my- idnd, 
Not Priam's hoary haira, d^led with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shorn, • 
As«thine, Andromache ! Thy griefs I dread ! 
I see thee trembling, weeping,! eaptive led, 
In Ar^TO looms our battles io dengn. 
And woes^ of which so large a part was thine. 
There, whfle you groan beneath the load of life. 
They cry— ^^ Behold the mi^fhty Hectof^s wif* V^ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitiers all th^ woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and inresent shame, 
A thousand griefs sbatl wakett at 4be name ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadfel dnyf' 
Pressed with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector wrappM in everlasthig deep, 
8tM neither hear thee sigh, nor ^ee thee weep.'* 
Thutf hating ^pohey th^ Ulustrionschief of Troy 
StretcbVi'his Ibnd arms ta ciatp^e lovely boy*/ 
The babo elung^ crying, to the nurse^i bMast, ' 
ScarM with the dazzlbg helm, and nodding crest. 
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With Becrat pleasure) each fond parent imil^df 
And Hector baited to reliere bit child : ^ 

Hie f^mtt^ring terrors from his brows unboond, 
Jind placM the beamings helmet on the ^und. 
Then kissM the child ; and^ lifling^ high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferrM a parentis prayer. 

w Oh thou, whose glory fiUs the etherial throne ! 
And all jm deathless powers I protect my son ! 
Grant him, Uke me, to purchaie just renown^ 
To ^uard the Trojane, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country^s foes thp w«r to wa^, 
And rise the Hector of the mture age. 
80 when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes sla^ he bears the reeking spoils, 
"Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, ^^ This chief transcends his father^s iaide ;^ 
While, pleasM amidst the general shouts oi Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart oVrflows with joy.** 

He tpoke : and, fondly gazing <m her cbanns, 
RestorM the pleasing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid. 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile survey'd : 
The troubled pleasure, soon chastisM with leai;, 
^e mingled with the smile, a tender tearT 
• The softened chief with kind compassion viewed, 

Alid dryM the falling drops ; and thus pursu*d-<- 

^^ Andromache ! my soul's far bettei^ part ! 
Why with untimely sorrow heares thy. heart? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemn me to the silent tomb : 
FixM is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No Ibrce can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home ;. 
There g^ide the spindle, and direct the loom. 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as the first in fame.** 

Thus haying said, th' undaunted chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That streamM at every look ; then moi^ng slow, 
Sought her own palace, and kidulg'd her wo^ 
There, whUe her tears deplor'd the godlike-man, 
Tbroup^h all her train the soft infection ran : 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And moum'd the hving Hector as the dead« 
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VI. — Facetiotu History of John Gilfwi. 

JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 

Of cwdit toad Tcnown ; 
A train band paptain eke was he, 
. Of famonr Londen tonmt. 
John GSpiii^s spouse said to her dear— 

*« Though iredded we hare heea * 
These twice ten ^tedlcms years, yet ipre 

No holiday hare seent 
To-morrow IS bur weddin|f-day, 

And we shall then repair 
Unto the Bell at £dttiOBl««i, 

AU in axhidse and f^srv 
My sister and my sister^s Child, 

iMysiftlSa&d chfldren three^ 
Will fill the chaise, so yen most rid* 

On horseback irfler we.*» - -. ' i 

He soon wplyM— " I do admire 

Of woman kind but c«ef •' 
And you are s]M> »y deaf«6t dear, 

TherefdPBfit HhaUbe^denev . — 

l3na_ajmettr!ij^ct' boldj' 

"TAs all the wrtid doth 'fawm^T^ — ~— 

And my good IKend,' Tom Csdlender, 

Will lend fail hCfrse tb go/» - ^ 

Quoth Mrs* Gilpitt— ** That's weH said ; 

And, for thit Hthte is dear, -'-' - 
We wiU Jbe fumishM with our own, 

Whfiiiirbtjthbright'atod clear?* \ 

John Gilpin kissM his loving whe Y 

O'erjoy'd in^'he t0 find, 
Hiat though on pleasttr«' she was bent, 

She had It frtigfal mind. • '' 
The morning came, tiie chadse was brought. 

But yet wto not alld'wM ^ ' '" 

To drive up tp the daw^'levt all 

Should say il^t ih0 was iproud. 

So three doors otf the chaise was stayed, 

Where they dfd ill *etm{ ♦ 

Six precious souh ; and all agog, 

Ta dash through thidc and thhi ! 
Smack went the whip, round went Ihe wheelf, 

Were tterer fclks so glad ; .. ^ ; 

The stones did rattle undemea^th, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
John Gilpin at fns horse^s side. 

Seized fefet the flowmg mane, 
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And np fae got in haste to ride, 

Bat soon came down again. 
For saddletree scarce reachM had he^ 

His joume J to begin, 
Mlien turinmg round his h^ad, he saw 
' Three customers come in. , ^ 

So down he came, for loss of time, 

Although it grievM him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he Vnew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

*Twas long before the customers . 

Were smted to their mind, 
When Betty soreamM into his ears — 

^ The wine is left behind.^' 

u Good lack V^ quoth he, " yet bring it mi, 

Mj leathern belt likewise, ^ '' 

la which I wear mj trusty sword. 

When I do exercise.^' 
Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul. 

Had two stone bottles founds 
To hold the liquor that she loy^d, # 

And keep it safe and^ound. 

£»ch iMtftlehad a curling ear, ' - -~'-^ _-_^ . . ' 

^ Throujgh which the belt he drew } 
He hung a bottle on each side ^ 
, To make his balance true. 
Then oyer all, that he mig^t be 

EquippM ijrom top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well bnish'd and oeat| 

fie manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again^ 

Upon his nimble steed ; 
Full dowly pacii^ o^er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

Bat finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting, beast began to trot, 

Which gsdPd him in his sesi^. 

«^ So, fair and softly ,^^ John he cried ; 

But John he cried in vain ; ' 
The trot became a gallojj soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 
' 80 stooping down, as needs he most, 

Who cannot sit upright ; 
He graspM the mane with both his handf| ' 

And eke with all his might. 
Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
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He little dreamt, when he let oat» 

OfrtaoioDg sach a rig. 
I£t hone, who neTcr had befcre 

Been handled in this kind. 
Affrighted fled ; and as he flew. 

Left all the world behind. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay ; 
im loop and button failing both. 

At lait it flew away. 
Then might all people well ditcem 

The bottles he had slang : 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or song. 
The dogs did bark, the children ■cream'*df 

Up flew the windows all ; ^ 

And eyery soul cri'd out, " Well done P 

As loud ai they could bawl. 
Away went Gilpin — who but he ! 

His fame soon spread around— 
*< He carries weight ! he rides a race I 

'Tis for a thousand pound.*^ 

And idll, 9§ fast as he drewHiear, 

^Twas wondeiful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 
And now as he went bowing down 

His reeking head fnM low, 
The bottles twain behind his back. 

Were shattered at a blow. 
Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his hotse^s flanks to smoke, 

As they had basted been. 
But still he seemM to carry weight. 

With leather girdle bracM ; 
For all might see the bottle necka 

Still dangling at his waist. 
Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton to gay. 
And there he threw the Wash about, 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like unto a. trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 
At Edmonton, his lovinr wife. 

From the balcony, spied 
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Her tender husband, vondVing much 

To tee how be did ride. 
«« Stop, 8top, John Gilpin ! berets the bouse t» 

They all at Mice did cry ; 
^^ The dinner walts^ and we are tirM T' 

Said aili4»— " So am I !'' . 
But, yet his heree was not a whit 

InctinM to tairy there ; 
For why ? — ^His owner had a hoaie 

Full ten mjM ofi; at Ware. 
So like an arrow swift he ^w^ 

Shot by an archer stiong % 
So did he fly — which Ivings me to 

Tb^middle of my song. . 

Away went Gilpin^ out <tf breath. 

And tore agamst his will, 
Tfll at bis friend^, Tom Oallender'i, 

His bcNTse at last stood stilL 

Tom Callender, sarprisM to see 

His friend in such a trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus acQ>»ted him : — . ^ 
'^ What news ? What news ? Your tidmgi tell ; 

Make haste and tell me all ! 
Say, why bare-headed are you come I 

Or why you coiqe at all r? 
Now Gilpin had a pl4hsant wit, 

And loVM a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom Callender, 

In merry straina he spoke : — 
^ I came because your horse r^onld comt ; 

And iff weH forebode, 
My hat and wig will eoon be here ; 

They s^e «tpon the road.^* 
Tom Callender, right glad to find 
< His friend in merry pin, 

^ RetumM him not a single wcnrd. 

But to the house went in : 
Whence straight he came with hat and irig, 

A wig thatilowM behind, - 
A bat not much the worse for wear ; 

Each Qomely in its kind. 
He held them up ; and, in his tuili, 

Thus showed Ins veady wit-*-* 
'^ My bead is twice a* big as yvmn, 

llrey therefore needs jnuftiit. 
But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; ^ 
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And stop and eat— ^for well you may 

Be in a hungry caae V^ 
Said John — ^^ It is my wedding day ; 

And folks would gape and stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware !'' 
So tnmini^ to his horse^ he said, 

^^ I am in haste to dme ; 
''Twas §or your pleasure you came here, v 

You shall go back for mine.^' 

Ah ! luckless speech, and bootless boast, 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass, 

EHd sing most loud and clear : 

Whereat his horse did snort, as if ^ 

He heard a lion roar ; 
And gallopM off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 
Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin^s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why ? — ^Thcy were too big. 
Now Gilpin^s wife, when she had S6«n 

Her husband posting down 
.Into the country, far away. 

She pullM out half a crown : 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
^ This shall be yours, when you bring badl 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon they met } 

He tried to stop John^s horse 
By seiaang fast the flowing rein ; 

But only made things worse ; 
For not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 
He thereby frighted Gilpin^ s horse. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin— and away 

Went postboy at his heels ; 
The postboy^s horse right glad to mitt, 
. The lumbering of the wheels. 
Six gentlemen upon the road, 

1%U8 seeing GUpin fly, . , 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry. 

.♦* Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman !•• 
Not one of them was mtite ; 

X 
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So thej, and all that pauM that way. 
Soon joinM in the pursuit- 

And now the tumpike-g^tes again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking, as before, 

That Grilpin rode a race : 

And so he did, and won it too ; 

For he got first to town : ~ ' 

Nor sto|ipM till where he had got up, . 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing — ^ Long live the king ; 

And Gilpin S>ng live he : 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see P' 

Vll— The Creation of the World, 

* • ♦ • • MEANWHILE the Son 
On his great expedition now appearM, • 

Girt witii omnipotence, with radiance crowaM, 
- Of majesty divine ; sapience and love 
Immehse, and all his Fatfawr in him shone 
About his chariot numberles were pour'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and ihroues. 
And virtues ; winged spirits and chariot^s wingM 
From the armory of God ; where stand of old 
Myriads^ between two brazen mountains lodged 
Against a solemn day, hamessM at hand. 
Celestial equipage !- and npw came forth 
Spontaneous, for witliin them 9pWit liv*d. 
Attendant on their Lord ; heaven openM wide. 
Her evcr-during gates, harmonious sound ! 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The Kin^ of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spint coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shora 
They viewM the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea ; dark, wasteful, wild ; 
Up from the bottom turnM by furious winds, 
And surging waves, as mountainB to assault 
Heaven^s height, and with the centre mix the pole* 

Silence, ye troubled waves ! and thou deep, peace ! 
Said then the omnific Word, your discord end : 
Nor stayM ; but on the wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice ; him all his train 
FollowM in bright procession to behold 
Creation, and Che wonders of his might. 
Then stayM the fervid wheels, and in his 1 
He took the golden compasses, preparM 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
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Thit univttrM, mud all created fhkigi. 
One foot he centered, and the other ttnmM 
Roond throug^h the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumferonce, O world ! 

Thus God the heaven created, thus the earth. 
Matter uB£>rm'd and void ! Darkness profound 
CoverM th^ abyss ; but on tha watery calm 
His broodinp^ wiujg^ the qpirit of God outspread. 
And vital vutue infused, and vital warmth 
Throughout tloke fluid mass ; but downward pui^'^d 
The black, tartareous, cold, infernal dreg^, 
Adverse to life ; then founded, then cong^lobM 
like things to %ht, the rest to several place 
Disparted ; and between, spun out the air ; 
And earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung. 

VIIL — Overthrew qfihe Rebel Angels, 

SO spake the Son, aiMl into terror ^angM 
Ifis v^unteoauu^ too severe to be bdkeld. 
And fail of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At ooce the four spread out their starry wingi, 
With dreadful shape contigooas, and the orbs • 
Of his fiesos chariot vott'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes, right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. Under hie bnmiDgvwheels 
The steadfast empirean sho<dE tiffougfaont. 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he anivM ; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which kt sent 
Before him, such as in their souls inizM 
Plagues. They, astosuBh^d, all resistance lost, 
( All courage ; down their idle Weapons droppM : 

O^cr shields, and helma, and helmed heads he rode, 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 

That wished the mountains, now, migtut be again 

Thrown on them as a shelter from hM ire. 

Nor less on either side, t^apestuous fell 

His anrows, from the fourfold visagM four 

Distinct witii eyes, and frbu the living wheels ~ 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes : 

One spirit in them rulM ; and every eye 

GlarM lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among th^ accursed, that witherM all their strength, 

And, of their woiited vigour^ left them drained, 

I^hausted, spiridess, afflicted, ialPn. 

Yet half his strength be put not forth ; but checkM 

His thunder in mid-voUey ; for he meant 

Kot to destroy, but to root them out of heaven. 

The overthrown^he raisM ; and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together -throngM, 
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Drove them beibre him ihundentrack, pnmiM 
With terrors and with' furies, to the bomids 
And crystal wall of heaven ; which, openings wide, 
RoUM mward, and a spacious g;ap disclosM 
Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward ; but far worse 
prg*d them behind. Headlong^ themselves they threw^ 
l)own from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 



IX. — Mexander^s Feast ; or^ ike Power of Mtuie, — An Ode 
for St. CeeUia's Day. 

^TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 

By Philip^s warlike son. — 
Aloft in awful state, 
The godlike hero sat 

On his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers were placM around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles booad ; 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
Tlie lovely Thais by his side. 
Sat like a bk>oming- eastern bride. 
In itower of youth and beauty'^s prid««~-> 

II^PPy9"&PPy>^PP7P^'' / 

None but the brarj, 

None but the brave. 
None but the brave, deserve the £ur«' 
Timoth^us placed en high, ' / 

Amid the tunefi^l choir. 

With flying fingers touchM the lyrii t 
The tremblmg notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys insfMre. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above ; 
(Such is the power of m%^y love !) 
A dragon^s fiery form belyM the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 

When he to iair Olympia pressM, 
And stampM an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound ; 
A present deity, they shout around ; ' ^ 

A present deity ; the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravished ears the monarch hears. 

Assumes the god, alSscts to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician song ; 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 

The^olly p;od in triumph comes ! 

Sound the trumpet ; beat the drums ; 

FlushM with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest lace : 
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Now give the hautboys breath— He comes ! he comm I 
fiacchoa, ever lair and young, 
DrinkiDg joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus* blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the ^djer^s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure ; 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure, after paiiu 
SoothM with the sound, the Idqg grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o^er again ; 
And thrice he touted all his Ibes, and thiice he elew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heaven and earth defy^d. 
Changed his hand and checkM his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius, great and good. 
By too severe a fisite, 
Fall'n, iall'n, fairn, faU'n, 
FftlPn, from his high estal*, 
And weltering in his blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need "T'l «.\. 
By those his fiMrmer bounty fed, ' / . 

On the bare earth exposM he lies, t?-""^ 
With not a friond to close lus eyes.-^ 

With downcast look the joyless victor tttt, 
Revolving, in his altered soul. 

The various turns of 6tjte below ; 
And now and then, a s%h he stole^ 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smilM to tee 
That love was in the next degree : 

^Twas but a kindred sound to move ; , , 

Fo^ity melts the mind to love. ,q^ 

fiohly sweet, in Lydian ms^asures, ^ 

Soon he soothM his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honottr hot an empty bubble ; 

Newr entfing, still beginning, 
Fiehtittg still, and still destroyhig. 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, oh, think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee : 
Take the good the gods |ffovide thee ; 
Tlie many rend the skies with loud, applause ; 
So love was crownM ; but music won the cause.^ 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Graz'd on the fair, 
Who caused his care ; '-^ 

And nghM and looked, sighM and^ookVl ; 
SighM and lookM, and sighM again : . 

X 2 
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At leng^lh, uriih love and wine at once oppresf^d. 
The vanquishM victor— sank upon her breast. 
Now, strike the gpolden lyre ag;sun ; 
A louder yet, and jet a loader strain ; 
Break his bands of sleep-asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thondor. 
Hark ! hark ! — ^the horrid sound 
Has raisM up his head. 
As awakM from the dead ; 
And, amazM, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries — 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that tiiey rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were tlain, 
And onbury^d, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance doe 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold ! how they toss t3»eir torches on h%h. 
How they jK>int to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods I 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seizM a flambeau, with zeal to deatroj : 
Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prey ; 
And, like another Heleur-^M another Troy. 
Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows leamM to bkyw, ' 

While (»gans yet were -mute ; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
V And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage~-or kindle soft desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
EnlaigM th^ former narrow boundi, 
And sidded length to solemn sounds, 
(Vith Nature^s mother-wit, and arts unknoim befiir** 
Let^old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or 'both divide the crown,: ' 

He raisMa mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down* 
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SECTION I. 
ELOqUEKCE OF THE PULPIT 

I. — On Truth and Integrity. 

TRUTH and' integrity have all the adyantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more. If the show of any thing he 
good for any thing, I am sure the reality is better; for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem to be that which he is 
not, but because he thinks it good to have the qualities he 
pretends to? for, to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on 
the appearance of some real excellency. Now, the best 
way for a njan to seem to be any thing, is really to be what 
he would seevfi to be. Besides, it is oilen as troublesome 
to support the pretence of a good quatity, as to have it ; 
and if a man have it not, it is most likely he will be , disco- 
vered to want it ; and then all his labour to seem to have it 
is lost. There is something unnatural in painting, which 
a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and 
complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for, where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endearour- 
ing to return, and will betray herself at one time or other. 
Therefore, if any man think it convenient to seem good, 
let him be so indeed ; and then his goodness will appear to 
every one^s satisfaction : for truth is convincing, and car- 
ries its own light and evidence along with it ; and will not 
^only commend us to /every man^s conscience, but which is 
much more, to tiod, who searcheth our hearts. So that, 
upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly 
as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advanta- 
ges over all the artificial modes of dissunulation and deceit 
it is much the plainer and easier, much the safer and more 
secure way of dealing in the world ; it hath less of trou- 
ble and diiflSculty, of entanglement and perplexity, of dan- 
ger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to 
oor en^, carrying us thither in a straight line ; and will hold 
out, and iast longest. The arts of deceit and cunning con- 
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tinually grow weaker and less effectual and serviceable to 
those that practise them : whereas iategrity gains strength 
by use ; and the more and longer any man practiseth it^ 
the greater service it does him, by confirming his reputa- 
tion, and encouraging those with whom he hath to do, to 
repose the greatest confidence in him ; which is an unspeak- 
able advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

A dissembler must be always upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully that he do not contradict his ow>i preten- 
sions ; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore must 
put a continual force and restraint upon himself; whereas, 
he that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task in the world ; 
because he follows nature, and so is pnt to no trouble and 
care about his words and actions ; he needs not invent any 
pretence beforehand, nor make eiccuses aflerwards for any 
thing he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is veiy troublesome to manage. A hy- 
- pocrite hath so many things to attend to, as make Ills life 
a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar J|ath need of 
a good memory, lest he,contradict at one time what he said 
at another. But truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at hand,^ and 
sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and one trick needs a 
great many more to make It good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy des- 
patch of business. It creates confidence in those we Lave 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
journey's end than by ways, in which men of\en lose them- 
selves. In a word, whatever convenience may be thought 
to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but 
the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because It brings a man 
under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is 
not believed when he speaks the truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man hath once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, 
and should never have occasion to converse more with man- 
kind, never more need their good opinion or good word, it 
were then no gpreat matter (as far as respects the affairs of 
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this world) if he^ spent his reputation all at once, and yen- 
tared it at one throw. But, if he be to continoe in the 
worid, and wo^ild haye the advanti^e of repntation wliilst 
he is in it, let him make use of 8incerit|r in all his words 
and actions ; for nothing but this will hold out to the ei^d. 
All other arts will fail ; but truth and integrity will carry 
a man through, and bear liim out to the last. 

II. — On Doing as we w<mld be Done unto. 

HUMAN laws are often so numerolus as to escape our 
memories ; so dariclj sometimes, and inconsistently word- 
ed, as to puzzle our understandings ; and they are not un- 
frequently rendered still more obscure by the nice distinct 
tioBs and subtile reasonings of those who profess to clear 
them : so that, under these seyeral disadyantages, they lose 
much of their force and influence ; and, in some cases, raise 
Biore disputes, than, perhaps, they determine, fiut here 
is a law, attended with none of these inconyeniences ; the 
grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it ; the weakest 
memories are capable of retaining it ; no perplexing com- 
ment can eaaly cloud it ; the authority of no man's gloss 
upon earth can (if we are but sincere) sway us to msdce a 
wrong construction of it. What is said of all the gosp^el 
precepts by the eyangelical prophet, is more eminent^ true 
of this : ^Ut is a h%hway ; and the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, shall not err therein.'^ 

It is not enough that a rule, which is to be of general use, 
is suited to all capacities, so that, wherever it is represented 
to the mind, it is presently agreed to : it ,must also be apt 
to offer itself to our thoughts, and lie ready tor present use, 
upon all exigencies and occasions. And such, remarkably 
such. Is that which our Lord here recommends to us. We 
can scarce be so far suiprised by any immediate necessity 
of acting, as not to haye time for a short recourse to it, room 
for a sudden glance as it were upon it, in our minds ; where 
itrests and sparkles always, like the Urim and Thummim on 
the breast of Aaron. There is no occasion for us to go in 
search of it to the oracles of law, dead or liyii^; to the code 
or pandects ; to the yolumes of divines or moralists : we 
need look no further than ourselves for it : for, (to tkse the 
opposite expression of Moees,) ^^This commandment which 
I command thee this day, is not hidden from thee, neither 
is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that 
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w« may hear it, and do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea, dtat 
thoa should say, Who shall ^ over the sea for us, aad 
brifig it imto us, that we may hear it, and do it ?. Bui the 
word is very isigh unto thee, ia thy mouth, and ia thy 
heart, that thoU mayest do it." 

It id) moreover, a precept particularly fitted for practice ; 
as it involves in the very notion of it a motive stiiring us u^ 
to do what it enjoins. Other moral maxims propose naked 
truths to the understandiDg, which operate often but faintly 
and slowly on the will aod passions, the two active princi- 
ples of the mind of man : but it b the peculiar character 
of this that it. addresset^ itself equally to all these powef&; 
imparts both light and heat to us ; and at the same time that it 
informs us Certainly and clearly what we are to do, excitos 
us also in the most teader and moving manner to the per* 
fotmance of it. We can often see our neighbour's misfor* 
tune, wUhout a sensible degree of concern ; which yet we 
cannot f^Mrbear expressing, when we have once made his con- 
dition our own, aad determined the measure of our obliga- 
tion towards him, by what we ourselves should, in such a 
case, expect from him ; our 4uty grows immediately oior 
interest and pleasure, by means of this powerful principle 2 
the seat of wiiich is, in truth, not more ia the brain, than ia 
the heart of man : it appeals to our very senses ; and ex- 
erts its secret ibrce in so prevailing a way, that it is evea 
felt, as well as understood by us. 

The last Fec4Miimendation of this rule I shall mentioa, is 
its vast and comprehensive influence ; for it extends to all 
ranks and conditions of men, and to all kinds of action and 
intercourse between them ; to matters of charity, generosi* 
ty, and civility, as well as justice ; to negative no less thaa 
positive duties. The ruler and the ruled are alike subject 
to it ; public communities can no more exempt themselves 
from its obligation than private, persons : '^ All persons 
must fall down before it, all nations must do it service." 
And with respect to this extent of it, it is that our blessed 
Lord pronounces it in the text to be ^^ the law and the 
prophets." His meaning is, that whatever rules of the se- 
cond table are delivered in the law of Moses, or in tha 
laiger comments and explanations of that law made by the 
other writers of the C^ Testament (here and elsewhere 
styled the prophets,) they are all virtually comprised ia 
this one short signihcant saying, ^' Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do un^o you, do ye even so unto them." 
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in, — On Benevolence and Charity, 

FORM as amiable flentimeots as jou can, of natioiis, com- 
■nraldes of men, and indiyiduals. If they are true, joa 
^ tk^m only justice ; if fake, though your opinion does 
not aher their nature and make them lovely, you yourself 
tfd more lovely for entertaining such sentiments. When 
you feel the biight warmth of a temper thoroughly good in 
your own breast, you will see something good hi everyone 
about you. It fo a mark of littleness of spirit to confine 
yourself to some minute part of a man's character : a man Ok* 
generous, open, extended views, will grasp the whole of it ; 
without which he cannot pass a right judgment on any part. 
He will not arraign a man's general conduct for two or three 
particular actions ; as knowing that man is a changeable 
creature, and will not cease to be so, till he is united to 
diat Being, who is ^^ the same yesterday, to*day, and for- 
ever." He strives to outdo Us friends in good offices, and 
overcomes his enemies by them. He thinks he then receives 
^e greatest injury, when he returns and revenges one : for 
then he b " overcome of evil." Is the person young who 
has injured him ? he will reflect that inexperience of the 
world, and a warmth of constitution, may betray his unprac- 
tised years into several inadvertencies, which a more ad- 
vanced age, his own good sense, and the advice of a judi- 
cious friend, will correct and rectify. Is he old? the 
infirmities of age and want of heafth may have set an edge 
upon his spirits, and made him ^' speak unadvisedly with 
hk lips." Is he weak and ignorant ? be connders that it is 
a duty incumbent upon the wise to bear with those that are 
not so : " Ye suffer fools gladly," says St. Paul, « seeing . 
ye yourselves are wise." In short, he judges of himself^ 
as far ba he can, with the strict ngour of justice ; but of 
others, with the softenings of humanity. 

From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the tr«isition 
is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever there is 
an inexhaustible fund of goodness at the heart, it will, under 
all the disadvantages of circumstances, exert itself in acts of 
sabslantial kindness. He that is substantially good, will- 
be doing good: The man that has a hearty determinate 
yt&L to be charitable, will seldom put men off with the mere 
win for the deed. For a sinc^e desire to do good, implies 
some uneasiness tUi the thing be done : and uneasiness sets 
tlie mmd at work, and puts it upon t^ stretch to find out a 
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thousand ways and means of oblong, which will ever es- 
cape the unconcerned, the indifferent, and the unfeeling'. 

The most proper objects of jonr bounty are the neces- 
sitous. Gire the same sum of money, which you bestow on 
a person in tolerable circumstances, to one in extrone po- 
verty ; and observe what a wide disproportion of happiness 
is produced. In the latter case, it is like giving a cordial 
to a ftintii^ person ; In the former, it is like ^ving wine 
to him who. has already quenched his thirst. — ^^ Mercy is 
seasonable in time of affliction, like clouds of rain in time 
of drought." 

And among the variety of necessitous objects, none have 
a better title to our compassion, than those, who, after hav« 
ing tasted the sweets of plenty, are, by some undeserved 
calamity, obliged, without some charitable relief, to drag 
out the remainder of life in misery and wo : who little 
thought they should ask their daily bread of any but of God ; 
who, after a life led in affluence, ^cannot dig, and are 
ashamed to beg." And they are to be relieved in such an 
endearing manner, with such a beauty of holiness, that, at 
the same time that their wants are supplied, their confe- 
sion of face may be prevented. 

There is not an instance of this Und ki history so aiect- 
ing, as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth. He knew her 
family, and how she was reduced to the lowest ebb : when, 
therefore, she begged leave to g^ean in his fields, he order- 
ed his reapers to let fall' several handfuls, with a seeming 
carelessness, but really with a set design, that she mig^t 
gather them up without being ashamed. Thus did he form 
war artful scheme, that he might give, without the vanity 
and ostentation of giving ; and she receive, without thc^ 
shame and confusion of making acknowledgments.— ^Take 
the history in the words of scripture, as it is recorded in 
the book of Ruth. ^ And when she was risen up to glean, 
Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and rebuke her not; and let fiili 
also some of the handfuls on purpose, and leave them that 
she may glean them, and reproach her not." This was not 
only doing a good action ; it was doing it likewise with a 
good grace. 

It Is not enough we do no harm, that we be negatively 
good ; we must do good, posj^ive good, if we would " enter 
into life." When it would have been to good for the world, 
if such a mwL had never lived ; it would perhaps have been 
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better for him, ^^ if he had never been bom.^' A scanty 
fortune may limit your beneficence, and confine it chiefly 
to the circle of your domestics, relations, and neighbours ; 
but jetyour benevolence extend as far as tho.ughtcan travel, 
to the utinost bounds of the world : just as it may be only 
in your pow^r to beautify the spot of ground that lies near 
and close to you ; but you ^ould wbh, that, as far as your 
eye can reach, the whole prospect before you were cheer- 
ful, every thing disagreeable were removed, and every thing 
beautiful made more so. 

IV,— O/i Heppineas, 

THE great pursuit of man is after happiness : it is the 
first and strongest desire of his nature ; — ^in every stage £>£ 
his life he searches for it as for hid treasure ; — courts iX un- 
der a thousand different shapes ; — and, though perpetually 
disappointed — still persists — ^runs alter and inquires for it 
afresh — asks every passenger who comes in his way, ^^ Who 
will show him any good ?'' — Who will assist him in the at- 
tainment of it, or direct him to the discovery of this great 
end of all his wishes ? 

He is told by one, to search for it among the more gay 
and youthful pleasures of life ; in scenes of mirth and 
sprightliness, where happiness ever presides, and is ever to 
be known by the joy and laughter which he will see at once 
painted in her looks. . 

A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which ^ride and extravagance have erect- 
ed; — tells the inquirer that the object he is in search of 
inhabits there ; — that happiness lives only in company with 
the great, in the midst of much pomp and outward state. 
That he will easily find her out by the coat of many colours 
sbe has on, and the great luxury and expense of equipage 
and furniture with which she always sits surrounded. 

The miser wonders how any one would mislead and wil- 
fully put him upon so wrong a scent— convinces him that 
happiness and extravagance never inhabited under the same 
root ; that, if he would not be disappointed in his search, 
he must look into the plain and' thrifty dwelling of the pru- 
dent man, who knows and understands the worth of money, 
dnd cautiously lays it up i^ainst an evil hour : that it is not 
the prostitution of wealth upoiL the passions, or the parting 
with it at all, that constitutes happiness— 4>ut that it is the 
keeping it together, and the kofving and holding it fast to 
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bim 9ni his heirs for ever, which aire the chief attrthvlfii 
that form this great idol of haman worship, to whicli so 
much iocense is offered up every day. 

The epicure, though he easily rectifies so gross a isk* 
;take, yet, at the same time, he plunges him, if possible, 
into a greater : for, hearing the object of his pursuit to be 
happiness, and knowing of no other happiness than what is 
seated immediately in his senses — ^he sends the inquirer 
there ; — tells him it is iayain to search elsewhere for it, than 
where nature herself has placed it^*-iQ the indulgence and 
gratification of the appetites, which are given us for that 
end : and in a word — ^if he will not take his opinion in the 
matter — ^he may trust the word of a much wiser man, who 
has assured us — ^that there is nothing better in this world, 
than that a man should eat and drink, and rejoice in his 
works, and make liis soul enjoy good in his labour — ^for that 
is his portion. 

To rescue him from this brutal experiment — ^ambition 
takes him by the hand and carries him into the world — 
shows hhn all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them — points out ^he many ways of advancing his fortune 
,and rabing himself to honour, — lays before his eyes all the 
charms and bewitching temptations of power, and asks if 
there be any happiness in this world like that of being ca* 
ressed, courted, i&ittered, and followed ? '^ 

• To close all, the philosopher meets him bustling in the 
full career of his pursuit — stops him — tells him, if he is in 
search of happiness, he is gone far out of his way : — That 
this deity has long been banished from noise and tumults^ 
where there was no rest found for her, and was fled into sott- 
tude far from all commerce of the world; and, in a word, 
if he would find her, he must leave this busy and intriguing 
scene, and go back to that peaceful scene of retirement and 
books from which he first set out. , 

In this circle, too often does a man run, tries ail experi* 
ments, and generally sits down wearied and dissatisfied 
with them all at last — ^in utter despair of ever accomplisb- 
ing what he wants — not knowing what to trust to, i^er so 
many disappointment<( — or where to ky the fault, whether 
in the incapacity of his own nature, or the insuffieieocy of 
the enjoyments themselves. 

In this uncertain and perplexed state — ^without knowmg 
which way to turn or where to betake ourselves for refuge 
often abused and deceived by the nmny who pretend 
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thus to show U9 any good — ^Lord ! says the psalmist, lift 
up the tight of thy coantenaDce upon us. — Send us some 
rays of thy grace and hearenly wisdom, in this benighted 
search after happiness, to (direct us safely to it. . O God ! 
let us Bot wander forever without a guide, in this dark re- 
gion, In endless pursuit of our mistakenr good ; but enlight- 
en our eyes that we sleep not in death*— open to them the 
comforts of thy holy woi^ and religion — lift up the light of 
thy countenance upon us, — ^and make us know the joy and 
satisfaction of living in the true faith and fear oi Thee, 
which only can carry us to this haven of rest where we would 
be — that sure haven, where true joys are to be found, which 
will at length not only answer all our expectations — but 
satisfy the most unbounded of our wishes for ever and eve'r. 

There is hardly any Biii>ject more exhausted, or which at 
one time or other has afforded more matter for aigoment 
and declaonation, than tliis one, of the insufficiency of our 
enjoyments. Scarce a reformed sensualist, from Solomon 
down to our own days, who has not, in some fits of repentance 
or disappointment, uttered some sharp reflection upon th^ 
emptiness of human pleasure, and of the vanity of vanities 
wbich dipeoven itself in all the pursuits of mortal man. — 
But the mischief has been, that, though so many good 
things have been said, they have generally had the fate to 
be considered, either as the ovei^owings of disgust from 
•at^d appetites which could no longer relish the pleasures 
of life, cr as the declamatory opiaik>ns of reclus^ and >6ple- 
netic men, who had never tasted them at all, and, conse- 
quently, were thought no judges of the matter. So that it 
k no great wonder, if the greatest part of such reflections, 
however just in themselves, and founded on truth and a 
knowledge of the world, ^re found to have little impres- 
elon where the imagination was already heated with great 
expectations of future happiness ; and that the best lectures 
that have been read upon the vanity of the world, so sel- 
dofn stop a man in the pursuit of the object of his desire, 
or give him half the conviction, that the possession of it 
ivill^ and what the experience of bis own life, or a careful 
observation upon the life of oUiers, does at length gene- 
rally confirm to us all. 

I would not be understood as if 1 were denying the reali- 
ty of pleasures, or disputing the being of them, any more 
than any one would the reality of pain — ^yet I must observe, 
that there h a plain distinction to be made betwixt pleasure 
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and happiness. For though there can be no happiness with- 
out pleasure — ^yet the reverse of the proposition wili not 
bold true. — We are so made, that^ from the common grati- 
fications ?f our appetites, and Ihe impressions of a thousand 
objects, we snatch the one liJce a transient gleam, without 
being suffered to taste the other, and enjoy the peipetual 
sunshine and fair weather which constantly attend it. This^ 
I contend, is only to be found in religion — in the conscious- 
ness of virtue — and the sure and certain hopes of a better 
life, which brightens all our prospects, and leaves no rooni 
to dread disappointments — ^because the expectation of it is 
built upon a rock whose foundations are a» deep as those 
of heaven or hell. ■ 

. And though, in our . pilgrimage through this world — 
some of us may be so fortunate as to meet with some clear 
fountains by the way, that may cool, for a few moments^ 
the heat of this great thirst of happiness — ^yet our Saviour, 
who knew the world, though he enjoved but little of it, 
tells us, that whosoever drinketh of tbis water will thirst 
again :— and we all find by experience it is so, and by rea- 
son that it always must be so. 

I conclude with a short observation upon Solomon's evi- 
dence in this case. ' 

Never did the busy brain of a lean and hectic chymlst 
search for the philosopher's stone with more pains and 
ardour than this great man did after happiness. He was 
vone of the wisest inquirers into nature^— had tried all her 
powers and capacities ; and, after a thousand vain specula- 
tions and idle experiments, he affirmed at length, it lay 
hid in no one thing he bad tried : like the chymists projec- 
tions, all had ended in smoke, or, what was worse, ifi vanity 
and vexation of spirit. The conclusion of the whole matter 
was this — that he advises every man who would be happy, 
to fear God and keep his commandments. 
\.—0%tht Death of ChrUi. 

THE redemption of man is one of the .most gloii^ns 
works of the Almighty. If the honr of the creation of the 
world was great and illustrious ; that hour, when, from the 
dark and formless mass, this fair system of nature arose at 
the Divine command; when ^^ the morning stcurs sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ;" — no less 
illustrious is the hour of the restoration of the world \ the 
hour, when, from condemnation and misery, it emerged 
into happiness and peace. With less, external majesty it 
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attended, but is, on that account, the more wonderful, 
that, iiader appearance so simple^ such ^at events were 
covered. 

In the hour of Christ^s death, the long series of prophe- 
cies, visions, types, and figures, was accomplished. This 
was the centre in which they all met ; this the point to- 
wards which they had tended and verged, throughout the 
course of so many generations. You behold the law and 
the Prophets standing, if we may so speak, at the foot of 
the cross, and doing homage. You behold Moses and 
Aaron bearing the ark of the covenant ; David and Elijah 
presenting the oracle of testimony. You behold all the 
priests and sacrifices,, all the rites and ordinances, all the 
types and symbols, assembled together to receive their 
coDSummation. Without the death of Christ, the worship 
and ceremonies of the law would have remained a pompous 
but unmeaning institution. In the hour when he was cru- 
cified, ^^ the book with the seven seaki^' was opened. Every 
rite assumed its significancy; every prediction met its 
event ; every symbol displayed its correspondence. 

This was the hour of the abolitionT of the Law, and the 
introduction of the Gospel; the hour of terminating the 
old, and of beginning the new dispensation of religious 
knowledge and worship throughout the earth. Viewed in 
this light, it forms the most august era which is to be found 
in the history of mankind. When Christ was suffering on 
the cross, we are informed by one of the evangelists, that 
be said, ^ I thirst ;'' and that they filled a sponge with vi- 
negar, and pat it to his mouth. '^ After he had tasted the 
-vinegar,^' knowing that all things were now accomplished, 
and the scripture fulfilled, he said, ''It is finished ;" that is, 
this offered draught of vinegar was the last circumstance 
predicted by an aaclent prophet that remained to be fulfillr 
ed. The vision and the prophecy are now sealed : the Mo- 
aaip dispensation is closed. '' And he bowed his head, and 
gave qp the ghoat^^-^Significantly was the veil of the tem- 
ple rent in this hour ; for the glory then departed from be- 
tween the cherubinw. The legal h^h priest delivered up 
his Urim and Thummim, his breastplate, his robes, and his 
ineense : and, Christ stood forth as the great High ^Priest 
of all succeeding generations. By that one sacrifice which 
he now> offered, he abolished sacrifices for ever. Altars 
on which the fire had blazed for ages were now to smoke no 
^ore. Victims were no more to bleed. ^^ Not with the 
Y 2 
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blood of bulls and goats, but with his own blood, he now- 
entered into the Holy Place, there to appear in the presence 
of God for us." 

This wns the h<Tur of association and union to all the 
worshippers of God. When Christ said, « It is finished,'^', 
he threw down the wjill of partition which had so long di- 
vided the Gentile from the Jew. He gathered into one, all 
the faithful, out of every kindred and people. He pro- 
claimed the hour to be come, when the knowledge of the 
true God should be no longer confined to one nation, nor 
his ^worship to one temple ; but over all the earth, the wor- 
shippers of the Father should " serve him in spirit and in 
truth." From that hour, they who dwelt in the "uttermost 
ends of the earth, strangers to the covenant of promise," 
began to be " brought nigh." In that hour, the light Of the 
gospel dawned from afar on the British islands. 

This was the hour of Christ's triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness ; the hour in which he overthrew dominions * 
and thrones, "led captivity captive, and gave pfts unto 
men." The contest which the kingdom of darkness had long 
maintained against tlie kingdom of light, was now brought 
to its crisis. The period was come, when " the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent" For many 
ages, the most gross superstition had filled the earth. — 
" The glory of the incorruptible God was," every where", 
except in the land of Judea, " changed into images made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and beasts, and creep- 
ing things." The world, which the Almighty created for 
himself, seemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to 
vices ahd passions altars were raised ; and what war- entitled 
Religion; was, in effect, a discipline of impurity. In the 
midst of this universal darkness, Satan had erected his 
throne : and the learned and polished, as well as the savage 
nations, bowed down before him. But at the hour when 
Christ appeared on the cross, the signal of his defeat was 
given. His kingdom suddenly departed from him ; the 
reign of idolatry passed away : He was " beheld to fall like 
lightning from heaven." In that hour, the foundation of 
every Pagan temple shook ; the statue of every false god, 
tottered on its base ; the priest fled from his falling shr&e ; 
and the heathen oracles became dumb forever. 

Death also, the last foe to. man, was the victi^i of this 
hour. The formidable appearance of the spectre remained, 
but his dart was taken away : for in the hour when Christ 
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expiated guilt, he disarmed death, bj secoiiog the re8ui^ 
rection of the JHst. When he said to his penitent fellow- 
sufferer, " To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise,^' he 
announced to all his followers • the certainty of heavenly 
bliss. He declared '^ the cherubims^' to be dismissed, and 
the " flaming sword" to be sheathed, which hkd been ap- 
pointed at the .fall " to keep from man the way of the Tree 
of life." Faint, before this period, had been the hope, in- 
distinct the prospect, which even good men enjoyed of the 
heavenly kingdom. — "Life and immortality were now 
brought to light." From the hill of Calvary, the first clear 
and certain view was given to the world, of the everlast* 
ing mansions. Since that hour, they have been the per- 
petual consolation of the believers in Christ. Under trouble, 
they sooth their minds ; amidst temptations, they support 
their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, enable them to 
say, "O death ! where is thy stmg? O grave* where is 
thy victory f 



SECTION II. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 

I. — Speech of the Earl of Chesterfield^ in the House of Lords ^ 
February 22, 1740, on the Pension Bill 

MY LORDS, 

IT is now so late, and so much has b«en said in favour of 
the motion for the second reading of the Pension Bill, by 
Lords much abler than I am, that I shall detain you but » 
very short while with what I have to say upon the subject. 
It bias. been said by a noble Duke, that this bill can be 
looked on only as a bill for preventing a grievance that is 
foreseen, and not as a bill for remedying a grievance that is 
already felt ; because it is not asserted, nor so much as in- 
sinuated in the preamble of the bill, that any corrupt prac-^- 
ticcs are now made use of, for gaining an undue influence 
over the other House. My Lords, this was the very reason 
for bringing in the bill. They could not assert, that any 
sueh practices are now made use of, without a proof; and 
the means for coming at this proof, is what they want, and 
vrfattt they propose to get by this bill. They suspectthere 
are such practices, but they cannot prove it. The crime 
is of sxsoik a secret nature, that it can very seldpmbe proved 
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bj witneflses, md therefore they want to pot it to the trial, 
at least, of being proved by the oathqf one of the parties 4 
which is a metlK>d often taken in cases that can admit of 
no other proof. This is, therefore, no argument of the 
g^e ranee not being felt ; for a man may, very sensibly, 
feel a grievance, and yet may not be able to prove it. 

That there is a suspicion of some such practices beings 
now made use of, or that they wUl soon be made use of^ the 
many remonstrances from all parts of the united Ungdoma 
are a sufficient proof. That this suspicion has crept into 
the other House, their havmg so frequently sent up this 
bill is a manifest demonstration, and a strong argument for 
its being necessary to have some such bill passed into a 
law. The other House must be allowed to be better judges 
of what passes, or must pass, within their own walls, than 
we can pretend to be. It is evident, they suspect that .cor- 
rupt practices have been, or soon may be, made use of, for 
gaining an undue influence over some of their measures : 
and they have calculated this bill for curing the evil, if it 
is felt ; for preventing it, if it is only foreseen. That any 
such practices have been actually made use of, or are now 
made use of, is what I shall not pretend to affirm ; but 1 
am sure I shall not affirm the contrary. If any such are 
made use of, I will, with confidence, vindicate his Majesty. 
I am sure he knows nothing of them. 1 am sure he will 
disdain to suffer them : but I cannot pass such a compli- 
ment upon his ministers, nor upon any set of ministers that - 
ever was, or ever will be,''in this natidn ; and, therefore, 
I think I cannot more faithfully, more effectually^ serve his 
present Majesty, as well as his successors, than by putting 
it out of the power of ministers to gain any corrupt influ- 
ence over either House of Parliament. Such an attempt 
may be necessary for the security of the minister, but 
must always be inconsistent with the security of his mas- 
ter : and the more necessary it is for the minister's securi- 
ty^ the more inconsistent it will always be with the king^S|. 
and the more dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 

To pretend, my Lords, that this bill diminkhes, or any 
way encroaches upon the prerc^ative, is something very 
itrange. What prerogative, my Lords ? Has the crown a 
prerogative to bribe, to infringe the law, by sending its 
pensioners into the other House ? To say so, is destroylBg 
the credit, the authority of the crown, under the pretence 
of supporting its prerogative. If his Majesty k^w that 
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anj man received a pension from Mm, or any thing like a 
pension, and yet kept his seat in the other House, he would 
bim^If declare it, or withdraw his pension, hecause he 
knows it is against law. This hill, therefore, no way dimi- 
nishes or encroaches upon the prerogative of the crown, 
which can never he exercised hut for the puhlic good. It 
dimmishes only the prerogative usurped hy mhiisters, wldch 
is never exercised hut for its destruction. The crown may 
still reward merit in the proper way, that is, openly. The 
bill is intended, and can operate only against clandestine 
rewards, or gratuities given hy ministers. These are scan- 
dalous, and never were, nor will be, given but for scanda- 
lous services. 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting, to 
see such a squeamishness about perjury upon this occasion^ 
among those, who, upon other occasions, have invented 
and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken by men who 
are under great temptations, from their private interest, to 
be guilty of perjury. Is not this the case of almost every 
oath that relates to the collection of the public revenue, or 
to the exercise of any office ? Is not this perjury one of 
the chief objections made by the dissenters against the Test 
aind Corporation Act ? And shall we show a less concern 
- for the preservation of our constitution, than for the pre- . 
servation of our church ? The reverend bench should be 
cautious of making use of this argument ; for if they will 
not allow u!3 an oftth for the preservation of the former, it 
will induce many people to think, they ought not to be 
allowed an oath for the preservation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, my Lords, all the inconveniences 
pretended to arise from this bill have vanished ; and there- 
fore I shall consider some of the ai^uments brought to show 
that it is not necessary. Here I must observe, that most 
of the arguments made use of for this purpose, are equally 
strong for a repeal of the laws we have already in beings 
against admitting pensioners to sit and vote in the other 
House. If it be impossible to suppose, that a gentleman of 
great estate and ancient family can, by a pensiojp, be in- 
fluenced to do what he ought not to do ; and if we must 
suppose, that none but such gentlemen can ever get into 
the other House, I am sure the laws for preventing pen- * 
aioners for having seats in that House are quite unneces- 
sary, and ought to be repealed. Therefore, if these argu- 
ments prevail with your Lordships to put a negative upon 
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tbe present question, I shall expect to see that negative 
followed bj a motion for the repeal of those laws ; nay, ia 
a few sessions, I shall expect to see a bill brought In, for 
preventing any inan^s being a member of the other House, 
but such as have some place or pension under the crown^ 
As an argument for such a bill, it might be said, that his 
MajestVs most faithful subjects ought to be chosen mem« 
bers of Parliament, and that those gentlemen will always 
t>e most faithful to the king, that receive the king^s money. 
I shall grant, my Lords, that such gentlemen wiU be always 
the most faithful, and the most obedient to the minister ; 
but for this very reason, I should be for excluding them 
from Parliament. The king^s real hiterest, however much 
he may be made by his ministers to mistake it, must always^ 
be the same with the jpeople^s ; but the minister's interest 
is generally distinct from, and oilten contrary to both : 
therefore I shall always be for excluding as much as pos« 
sible, from Parliament, every man who is under the least 
inducement to prefer the interest of the minister to that of 
both king and people : and this 1 take to be the case of 
every gentleman, let his estate and family be what they 
will, that holds a pension at the will of the minister. 

Those who say, they depend so much upon the honour, 
integrity, and impartiality of men of family and fortune, 
seem to think our constitution can never be dissolved as 
long as we have the shadow of a Parliament. My opinion, 
my Lords, is so very different, that, if ever our constitution 
be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarchy be established in 
this kingdom, I am convinced it will be under that shadow. 
Our constitution consists in the two Houses of Parliament 
being a check upon the crown, as well as upon one another. 
If that check should ever be removed, if the crown should, 
by corrupt means, by places, pensions, and bribes, get the 
absolute direction of our two Houses of Parliament, our 
constitution will, from that moment be destroyed. Ther^ 
would be no occasion for the crown to proceed any farther, 
It would be ridiculous to lay aside the forms of Parliament ; 
for under that shadow our king would be. more abiolute, 
and might govern more arbitrarily, than lie could do witli!« 
out it, A gentleman of family and fortune, would not, per* 
. haps, for the, sake of a pension, agree to lay. aside tbe forms 
of governmeu,t ; because, by his venal service there, he 
earns his infamous pension, and could not expect the coo* 
tinuance of it, if those forms were lalB aside : but a gentle* 
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man i)i fiunDy and fortu&e may, for th^ B9ke of a pensiiuv 
whilst *he is in ParliameDt, approve of the m^st Uaodemig 
measures, consent to the most excessive and Qseless grants, 
enact the most oppressive laws, pass the most villanous ac- 
counts, acquit the most heinous criminals, and condemn 
the most Innocent persons, at the desire of that minister 
who pays him his pension. And, if a maforlty of sach 
House of Farliam^t consisted of such inen, wouid it not he 
ridiculous in us to%lk of our constitution, or to say we had 
any liberty left? — This misfortune, this terrible condition, 
we may be redticed to 1^ cormptioQ ; as brave, as free a 
people as we,^ the Romans, were reduced toit by the same 
means ; and to prevent such a horrid catastrophe, is the de« 
sign of this bill. 

If people would at all think, if they would consider the 
consequences of corruption, there would be no occasion, 
my Lords, for making laws against it. It would appear so 
horrible, that no man would allow it to approach him. The 
corrupted ought to consider, that they do not sell tlieir vote, 
or their country only : these, perhaps, they may diuregard; 
but they sell likewise themselves : they become the bond* 
daves of the corrupter, who corrupts then, not for their 
sakes, but for his own. No man ever corrupted another 
for the sake of doing him a service. And therefore, if peo- 
ple would but consider, they would always re^t the offer 
with disdain. But this is not to be expected. The hiito- 
ries of all countries, the history even of our own country, 
shows it is not to be depended on. The proffered bribe- 
people, think, will satisfy the immediate craving of some 
infamous appetite; and this makes them swallow the al* 
luring bait, though the liberties of ttieir country, tlie happi- 
ness of their prosperity, and eyen their own liberty, evident- 
fy depend upon their refusing it. This makes it necessary, 
in eveiy free state, to contrive, if possible, effectual laws 
against corruption : and, as the laws we now have for ex- 
chiding pensioners from the other House, are allowed to be 
inei£sctual, we ought to make a trial, at least, of the re- 
medy now proposed : for though it should prove.ineffectual, 
it will be attended with this advantage, that it will put us 
upon contriving some other remedy that may be effectual; 
nad'the sooner such a remedy is contrived and applied, the 
les» danger we shall be exposed to pf falling into that fatal 
distemper, from which no free stkte, where it has once be- 
come general, has ever yet recovered. 
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II.— Lord MatufielcPi Speech^ in the- House of Lords^ 1770, 
on fAe BUI for ^ further preventing^ ike delays of Justice^ 
by recuon of Privilege of ParliamenU 

MY LORDS, < 

WHEN I consider the importance of this bill to your 
Lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much ot 
your consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common 
magnitude : It is no less than to take aiiAy from two thirds 
of the legislative body of this great kingdom, certain privi- 
leges and immunities of which they have long been possess- 
ed. Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be 
placed in, that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is 
made a judge in its own cause. There is something im- 
planted in the breast of man so attached to self, so tenacious 
of privileges once obtained, that, in~8uch a situation, either, 
to discuss with impartiality, or decide with justice, has ever 
been held as the summit of all human virtue. The bUl 
now in question puts your Lordships in this very predica-. 
ment ; and I doubt not but the wisdom of your decision 
wUl convince the world, that where self-interest and justice 
are in opposite scales, the latter will ever preponderate with 
your Lordships. 

Privileges have been gcnnted to legislators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom : 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both Houses should be 
free in their persons In cases of civil suits ; for there may- 
come a time when the safety and welfare of this whole em^ 
pire may depend upon their attendance in Parliaments — 
God forbid that i should advise any measure that would in 
^ future endanger the state : but the bill before jour Lor4« 
ships has, I am confident, no such tendency ; for it express- 
ly secures the persons of members of either House in all 
civil suits. This being the case, I confess when I see many . 
noble Lords, for whose judgments I have a very great re* 
spect, standing up to oppose a bill which is calculated mere- 
ly to facilitate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am as- 
tonished and amazed. They, I doubt not, oppose the bill 
upon public principles : I would not wish to insinuate, that 
private interest had the least weight in their determination. 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 

miscarried ; but it was always lost in the lower House. — 

^Little did 1 think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
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possiblj coald haVe met with such opposition here. Shall 
it be said that yoa, my Lords, the graad coodcH of the na- 
tion, the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, 
endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which 
you enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it, justice ! — * 
1 am sure were the noble Lords as well acquainted as 1 am 
with but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the 
courts of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would 
not, n^iy they could not, oppose this biU. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited in vain ; 
the truth is, there is no ai^ument that can weigh against it. 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render 
it self-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, that can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with so* 
phistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble Lords 
on the wLsdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the 
sitting of Parliament, but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shall say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps appear invidious ; 
that is not necessary in the present case. I shall only say, 
that the noble Lords who flatter themselves with the we^fat 
of that reflection, should repember, that as circumstances 
alter, things themselves should alt^r. Formerly, it was not 
so fashionable either for masters or servants to run in debt 
as it is at present. Formerly, we were not that g^eat com- 
mercial nation we are at present ; nor formerly were mer« 
cha.nts and manufacturers members of Parliament, as at 
present. The case now is Very different ; both nrerchants 
and manufacturers are, with great propriety, elected mem- 
bers of the Lower House. Commerce having thus got into 
thei legislative body of the kingdom, privilege must be done 
away. We all know, that the very soul and essence of 
trade are regular payments ; and sad experience teaches 
us, that there are men, who will not make their regular 
payments without the compulsive power of the law. Tne ' 
law then ought to be equally open to all : any exemption , 
■ of particular men, or particular ranks of men^ is, in a free 
and commercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your Lordships with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident mthout any. I shall only 
any a few words to some noble Lords, who foresee much 
Z 
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foc^ttveidenty from the person^ of their ^ervafita l»«kigf 
Utthle to he arrested^ One nohle Lord oh^ihres, that ike 
coachnan of a peer may he ari^ested while he is driviag hk 
aiastar to the House, and, conseqaently, he will not he iiJb4^ 
to attend hi» duty in PariiameDt. If this were actQ^Uy t^ 
happen, there are so many methods hy which the ineAhet 
ndght stiil get to the House, that I can hardly think th«i 
iioble Lord is serious in his objection. Another noble Peer 
said, That by this hUl one mi^ht lose their most valtiabU) 
and honest deryants. This 1 hold fo he a contradiction in 
teims ; for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor aU 
honest man, who gets into debt which he is neither able 
nor willing to pay, till coinpelled by law. If my servant, 
hy unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and I still wish 
to retain him, I certainly would pay the debt. Bot upon 
no principle of liberal Ic^lation whatever, can my servant 
hare a title to set his creditors at defiance, while, for forty 
shilfings only, the honest tradesman may be torn from hk 
family, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! 
1 fiatter myself, however, the determination of this dsly 
will entirely put an end to all such partial proceedings for 
the future, by passing into a law the hill now under your 
LordshqMs' con4deration. 

i come now to speak upon What^ indeed, I would hate 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at for 
the part I have taken in this bilL It has been said by a no^ 
bie Lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running the 
race of popularity* If the noble Lord meaiis by populari- 
ty, that applause bestowed by after-ages on good and vir<» 
tuous actions, I have long been struggling in that tnte ; to 
what purpose, alUtrying time can alone determine ; but if 
the noble Lord means that mushroom popularity that is raid- 
ed without merit, and lost without a crime, he ts muc^h mis- 
taken in his opinion. I defy the^ noble Lord to point out a 
single action of my life, where the popularity of the times 
ever had the smallest influence on my determinations. I 
thank God I have a more permanent and steady rule for 
my conduct,-— the dictates of my own breast. Those that 
have foregone that pleasing adviser, and given up the mind 
to be the slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity: 
I pity them still more, if their vanity leads them to mis^ 
take the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. Ex- 
perience might inform them, that many who have bee« 
saluted with the huz;sas of a crowd one day, hate receive 



their execrations the pext ; aud ma^ny, who, hy the popa- 
larity of their times, have heen held up as spotless patriots, 
have, nevertheless, appeared upon the historian^s page, 
irhea troth- kaa IriumfHied over delusiim^ the assassins of 
liberty. Why then the noble Lord can think I am am- 
Mtious of present popularity, that echo of folly, and sha- 
dow of renown, I afp 9% ^ loss t^ deleivune. Besides, I 
do not know that the hiU pow before yovr Lordships will 
1)6 popular $ it depends 9iuch upon Iht caprice of the day. 
It piay not be popular to compel people to pay their debts; 
and in that ^ase, the present mnst be a very unpopular bill. 
It may not be popular neither to take away any of the prl- 
yilege^ of Parliament ; for I very well remember, and. many 
of your IL^ordsbip* may remember, thai not long ago the 
• popular cry was for the eyteBsioo of privilege ; and so far 
did they carry it at that time, that it was said that the pri< 
?Uage protected members even in criminal actions ; nay, 
ao^h w%s. the power of popular prejudices ov«r weak minda, 
that the Tery decisions of some of the courts were tinctured 
with that doctrine. U was undoubtedly an abominable 
doctrine ; I thought so then, and think so si(ill : hot, never- 
theless, it was a populiir doctrine, and came immediateiy 
from those whp are called the friends of liberty ; how de- 
servedly, ime will show. True liberty, m my opinion, can 
only exist when justice is equally administered to all ; to 
the king, and to the beggar* Where is the justice then, or 
where Is the laWi that protects a member of parliament mtore 
thgn mj other n(ian, from the pnatshment due to his 
cringes ? The laws of this coiyntry allow of no place, nor 
^^y entployment,'to be asanetuary lor eilviea ; and where 
i Imye the hopour to sit as judge, neither foyal favoiw nor 
pmuIaF appl^uise shall ever protect the guilty. 

1 have now only to beg pardcta for having employed so 
much of your Lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, 
fitWght with so many good consequences, has not met with 
Ha abler advocate ; but I doubt not your I^ordships^ detevr 
mloatloa will convince the world, that a bill calculated to 
f^tribute so much to the equal distribution of justice, as 
the present, requires, with your Lordships, but very little 

fopport* 
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SECTION IIL 

ELOqUENCE OF THE BAR. 

I. — Cicero agaiiut Ftrres. 
THE time is come, Fathers, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has ^ 
been subject to, and removing the imputations against tri- 
als, is effectually put in your power. An opinion has long 
prevailed not only here at home, but likewise in foreign 
countries, both dangerous to you and pernicious to the state 
—that in prosecutions, men of wealth are alSrays safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. There i^ now to be brought upon 
this trial before you, to the confusion, I hope, of the pro- 
pagators of this slanderous imputation, one whose life and 
actions condemn him in the opinion of all impartial per- 
sons : but who, according to his own reckoning and declared 
dependance upon his riches, is already acquittcc) ; I meati 
Caius Verres. 1 demand justice of you, Fathers, upon the 
robber of the public treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor, 
and Famphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges 
of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If that sen- 
tence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, your au- 
thority, Fathers, will be renerable and sacred in the eyes of 
the public ; but if his great riches should bias you in his fa^ 
tour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent to all 
the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not a cri- 
minal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punishment. 
To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quasstorship, the first public employment he 
held, what doe^ it exhibit, but one continued scene of vil- 
lanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money by 
his own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army 
deserted anid reduced to want^ a province robbed, the civU 
and religious rights of a people violated. The emplpyment 
he. held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what did it produce 
but the ruin of those countries ?^^in which houses, cities, and 
temples, were robbed by him. What was his conduct la 
^ his praetorship here at home? Let the plundered temples, 
and public works neglected f that he might embezzle the ' 
money intended for carrying them on) bear witness. How 
did he discharge the office of a judg^ ? Let those who suf- 
fered^by his injustice answer. But bis praetorship in Sicily 
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crowDs all hi^ works of wickedness, and finishes a lasting 
monument to his infamy. The mischiefs done hy him in 
that unhappy countiy, during the three years of his iniqui« 
tous administration, are such, that many years, under the 
wisest and hest of pmtors, will not he sufficient to restore 
things to the condition in which he found them ; for it is 
notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians 
peither ehjoye;d the protection of their own original laws, 
c^ the regulations made for their benefit hy the Roman se- 
nate upon their coming under the protection of the common- 
wealth, nor of the natural and unalienable' r^hts of men. 
His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three years : 
and his decisions have broke all law, all precedent, all right. 
The sums he has, by arMtrary taxes and unheard-of impo- 
sitions, extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be 
computed. The most faithful allies of the commonwealth 
haye been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like • 
slaves, been put to death with tortures. The most atro- 
cious criminals, for money, have been^exempted from the 
deserved punishments : and men* of the most unexception- 
able characters condemned and banished unheard. The 
harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates of 
strong towns^ opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery 
and sailor, belonging to a province under the protection of . 
the commonwealth, starved to death. Whole fleets, to the 
great detriment of the province, suffered to perish. The 
ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, 
the statues of heroes and princes carried off; and the tem- 
ples stripped of their images. — Having by his iniquitous 
sentences, 'filled the prisons with the most industrious and 
deserving of the people, he then proceeded to order num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be strangled in the g^ols ; so that 
ihe exclamation, ^^ I am a citizen of Rome f' which has 
tftea^ in the most distant regions, and among the most bar-, 
baroos people, been a protection, was of vuo sei^vice to 
them I but, on the contrary, brought a speedier and more 
severe punishment upon them. ^ 

I ask now, Verres, what you have to advance against this 
charge? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pretend, 
that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is al- 
leged against you ? Had any prince, or any state, committed 
the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citi- 
ssens, should we not think we had sufficient ground for de- 
cUiring immediate war against them? What punishment 
Z2 
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ought thea to be Inflicted upon a tjmnnieal and wldied 
prater, who dared, at no gifeater distance than'Sidly, mi^ 
in sig^t of the Italian, coast, to put to tiie infaraoiis deadi 
ef crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Pub* 
Has Gavins Cosanus, only for his haying asserted his privi^ 
lege of citizenship, and declared his intention of appeal* 
lag to the justice of his country, ag^ainst a cniel oppressor, 
wl^o had unjustly confined hira in a prison, nt Syracuse^ 
whence he had just nmde his escape? The unhappy man^ 
arrested ns he was going to embarii for his native country, 
Is brought before the wicked prsetor. With eyes dartinj^ 
fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders 
the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be 
brought ; aecasing him, bnt without the least shadow of 
evidence, or even suspicion, of haying come to SicUy as a 
spy. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, ^ I 
am a Roman citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretios, 
who is now at Panormns, and will attest my hmoceoce.'' 
The blood-thirsty prstor, deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be in^t« - 
ed. Thus, Fathers, was an iunoeent Roman citizen publicly 
mangle^ with scourging ; whilst the only words he ottered 
amidst bis cruel suiferings were, ^^ I am a Roman citizen V^ 
With these he hoped to defend himseU' from violence and in- 
fiimy. But ef so little service was this privilege to him, that, 
while be was thus asserting liis citizenship, the order was 
given for his execution-^ for his execution upon the cross 

liberty! O sound, once delightful to every Roman 
ear l-r^ sacried privilege of Roman citizenship !^-once sa- 
cred ! — ^now trampled upon I^-^^but what then !-^}s It eome 

' to tills 7 Shall an inferior magistrate, ^ governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people, in a Roman pro> 
vince, within sight of Italy, bind, scour^o, torture with fire, 
and redhot plates of iron, and at last pot to the infamous 
death of^the cross,^ a. Roman citizen? Shall neither the 
cries of innocence, expiring in agony, nor the tears of pify- 
Ing spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman common- 
wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, restndn 
the liceptibus and wanton cruelty of a iponster, who In con- 
fidence of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets 
mankhid at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice. Fathers, will not, by suffering the atroclens 
and unexampled insolence of Caius Verrte to escape Hie 



i 
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fee pimkhment, leav« room to apfprekciid die deafer of e 
totel MilnreraieB of euthoflty, end introdectiOQ of geperel 
ttoarchy and eenfurioo. 

MY LORDS, 

THAT yoQ may be aUe the more easUj to determine 
epen this potot before joti, I shall beg the fayeiir of an at^ 
teotive hearing, while, in a few wMd^, I lay open ^e whole 
affidr.r--ClodtQS being determined, when created |n«tor, 
to harass his eoontry with every species of oppression, and 
findmg the comitia had been delayed so long the year be* 
lore, that he could not hold this office many months, all on 
a sudden threw np Us own year, and reserved himself to 
the next ; not from any religions somple, bnl that he might 
iuive, as he said himself, a full, entire vear for exercism|» 
his pnetofship ; that is, for overtaniing the commonwealth^ 
Being sensible he must be controlled and cramped in tlie 
exercise of his prstoiian auUiority onder Milo, who, he 
plmnly flaw, woold be ehoseneonsnl, by the imanimons con* 
sent of we Roman people ; he ^iaed the candidates that 
ppposed Milo, but in snch a manner that he overruled them 
in every thing, had the sole management of the election, and, 
us he used often to boast, bore all the comitia upon hfei own 
shoulders. He assembled the tribes ; he thrust himself into 
(heir eonnsels ; and Xarmed'a new ti^be of the most aban- 
doned of the eitisens. The more confusion and disturb* 
ance he made, the more Milo prevailed. When this wretch, 
who was bent upon all manner of wickedness, saw that so 
)>rave a man, and his most inveterate enemy, would cer- 
tainly be consul ; when he perceived thb, not only by the 
discourses, but by the votes of the Roman people, he began 
to^hrow off all disguise, and to declare openly that llllo 
liiust be killed. He ofien intimated this in the senate, and 
declared it expressly before the people i insomuch that 
when Favonius, that brave maii, asked hun what prospect 
he could have of carrying on his furious designs while Mile 
was alive-r-he replied, that in three or four days at most, 
he should be tal^en out of the way ; which reply Favonius 
immediately communicated to Cato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodlus knew, (n€v indeed 

was there any difficulty to come at the lntell%ence) that 

. Miio was dbliged by the ISth of January to be at bisnuvi- 

nm, wi\ere he was (Hctator, hi orde^ to nominate a priest^ a 
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. duty which the laws rendered Deceasarj to he performed 
every year ; he went suddenly from Rome the ^y before, 
in order, as appears by the event, to waylay Milo, on hia 
own ^qunds ; and this at a time when he was obliged to 
leave a tumultuous assembly which he had summoned that 
very day, where his presence was necessary to carry on his 
mad designs ; a thing he never would have done, if he had ^ 
not been desirous to Ukke the advantage of that particular 
time and place^ for perpetrating Ids villany. But Milo^ after 
having staid in the senate that day till the house was broke 
up, went home, changed his clothes,, waited awhile, as 
usual, till his wife had got rea^y to attend him, and then 
set forward, about the time that Ciodius, if he had pro- 

Sose'd to come back to Rome that day, might hare returned, 
[e peetB Clodins near his own estate, a little before sunset, 
and is immediately attacked by a body of men, who throw 
their darts at him from an eminence, and killed his coach- 
man. Upon which he threw off his cloak, leaped from his 
chariot, aud defended himself with great bravery. In the 
mean time, Ciodius' attendants drawing their s^on|s, some 
of them ran back to the chariot, in order to attach Milo in 
the rear ; whilst others, thinking that he was already killed, 
fell upon his servants who were behind ; these being reso- 
lute, and faithful to their master, if ere some of them slain ; 
whilst the rest seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, 
being prevented from going to their, master's assistance, 
hearing besides from Ciodius himself, that Milo was killed, 
and believing it to be a fact, acted upon this occasion, (1 
mention it not with a view to elude the accusation, but be- 
cause it was the true state of the case) without the orders, 
without the knowledge, without the presence of their mas- 
ter, as every man would wish his own servants should act 
in the like circumstances. 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter of fact ; 
the person who lay in wait was himself overcome, and force 
subdued by force, or rather audaciousness chastised by true 
valour. I say nothing of the advantage which accrues to 
the state in general, to yourselves in particular, and to aU 
good men : 1 am content to wave the argument I might 
draw from hence in favour of my client, whose destiny was 
so peculiar, that he could not secure bis own safety, without 
securing yours, and that of the republic, at the same time. 
If he could not do it lawfully, there is no room for attempt- 
ing his defence But, if reason teaches the learned, neces- 
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sity the barbarian, common custom all nations in general, 
and even nature itself instructs the brutes to defend ihm 
bodies, limbs and lives when attacked, by all possible me- 
thods, you cannot pronounce this action criminate without 
determining at the same time,, that Ivhoever fall^ into the 
hands of a highwayman, must of necessity perish either by 
the sword, or your decision. Had Milo been of this opin- 
ion, he would certainly have chosen to have fallen by the 
hand of Clodius, who had more than once before this made 
an attempt upon his life, rather than be executed by your 
order, because he had not tamely yielded himself a victim 
to his rage. But if none of you are of this opinion, the 
proper question is, not whether Clodius was killed ; for that 
we grant : but whether justly or unjustly. If it appear that 
Milo was the aggressor, we ask no favour ; but if Clodius, 
you will then acquit him of the crime that has been laid to 
his charge. 

What method, then, can we take, to prove that Clodius 
lay in wait for Milo ? It is sufficient, considering what 
an audacious abandoned wretch he was, to show that be 
lay under a strong temptation to it, that he formed g^at 
hopes, and proposed to himself great advantages, from 
Mile's death. By Mile's death, Clodius would not only 
have gained his point of being pnstor, without that restraint 
Which his adversary's powers as consul, would have laid 
upon his wjcked designs, but likewise that of being prsetor 
under those consuls, by whose connivance, at least, if not 
assistance, he hoped he should be able to betray the state 
iiito the mad schemes he had been forming ; persuading 
himself) that, as they thought themselves under so great 
an obligation to him^^ they would have no inclination to op- 
pose a;iy of his attempts, even if they should have it in 
their power; and that, if they were inclined to do it, they 
would, perhaps, be scarce able to control the most profli- 
gate of all men, who had been confirmed and hardened in 
bis audaciousness, by a long series of villanies. 

Milo is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius' 
death, that he is really a sufferer by it. But it may be said, 
that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment urged him 
on, that he avenged his own wrongs, and redressed his own 
grievances. Now, if all these particulars may be applied, 
not merely with greater propriety to Clodius than to Milo, 
but with the utmost propriety to the one, and not the least 
to the other ; what more can -you desire ? For why should 
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IMillp iM^ar w^j other batred to Clodius, who fornishe^ hiqfi 
w}th pi^ch a ri^b harvest of glory, but that which every pat- 
riot ii|i|tt bear to all bad men ? As to Clodios, he had mo- 
tivfM enpUgh foF beariog ill will to Milo ; first, as my pro- 
iof tpr And gqardian ; then, as the opposer of his mad schemes, 
4U94 tlie contcollcfF of his anped ioree ; ^d, lastly, as his 
^^aser. 

Every circumstaDce, my Lords, concurs to prove, th^t it 
was for ]VIilo^s interest, Clodius should live ; that, on the 
contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event for aa« 
^ff ejriiig the purposes of Clodius ; that, on the one side, 
there was d vest implacable hatred ; on the other, not the 
lefist ; that th? P9§ h^d be^ci continually employing himself 
in acts of violence, the other only in opposing them ; that 
the Ufe of |f ilo wfis threatened, and his death publicly fore- 
iold by Clodius ; whereas nothing of that kind was ev^r 
heard from Milo ; that the day fixed for Milo's journeyi 
was well IfpowB by hu adversary ; whUe Milo knew not 
wheii Clodius was to return ; thM MlVs journey wfis necea*' 
aary, bpt th«t of Clodius rather the contrary ; that th^ one 
fipenly de^l^^red his jintentioii of leaving Rome that day, 
while the other concealed his ipteution of returning ; tbfii 
HUo made m alteration ia hii9 mea»ares, but that Clodiua 
feigiied a» estcuse for alteriag his ; that if Milo had^esigi^e^ 
to iiraylay Clodius, he would have waitod for him pear the 
city, ^11 it was dark : but that Clodius, even if he had been 
wador no appreheosiotia from Milo, ought to hare be^Q 
afraid of coming to town so late at night 

Let us now consider, whether the place where they eo« 
fioontered, was most favourable to Milo or to Clodim , j^ut 
oaa there, my Lords, be any room for doubt, or deliberatiop 
npoD that ? It was near the estate of Clodius, where at 
least a thousand able-bodied men were employed in his mad 
schemes of building. Did Milo think he should b^ve an 
advantage by attacking him from an eminea(ve, aud did he, 
for this reason, pitch upon that spot, for the epgageinent ; 
or, was he not rather expected in that place by his adver- 
^aary, who hoped the situation would favour his aiBsault ? The 
Ihing, my Lords, speaks for itself, which must he allowed to 
be of the greatest importance in determining the question. 
Were the affair to be represented only by pabting, instead 
of being expressed bywords, it wpuld even then clearly ap- 
pear which was the traitor, and which was free from all 
mischievous designs ; when the one was sitting in bis 4k9r 
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Hot, BHiffied tip in hi6 cloak, add bhi wile aloOg Wtth Mtti. 
WhkM 6f these circuO^tantes tras DOta very ^<il QUcQrii^ 
braAce ? — ^the dress, the chariot, or the Cdttipanton ? Hd# 
could he be worse equipped for aii etigtig^eineDt, wbeii h» 
was wrapped up in a cloak, embarrassed With a chliriot^ «ttd 
aimo&t fettered by his wife ? Observe the other, n^w, in th^ 
first place, sallying out on a sudden frdin hi^ fte&t : Fof 
whit reason ? In the evehiiigp) What utged him ? late, ta 
what purpose, especially at that SiSiiSdil ? He calls at Poift- 
pey's seat 5 With what view ? To see Pompey ? lie knfew 
he was at Alsium : To Bee his house ? He had beeti «it it i^ 
thousand times. What, then, could be the reason of his \qV 
teritig abd shifting about ? H(^ wanted to be upott the spot 
wbeA Milo came up^ 

But if, my Lords, you ure not yet ootivinced, though ih< 
thing shines out with such strong and full evidence, that 
Milo returned tb Rome with an innocent tniAd, unstailied 
with guilt, undisturbed by feat, and fVee from the accusa- 
tions of conscience ; call to mind, 1 beseech yotl^ by the im- 
iftdrtal gods, the expedition with which he came baek, ills 
entrance into the forum while the senate house Wis &i flatiie^ 
the greatness of soul he discovered, the look he assumed, 
the speech he made on the occasion. He delivered himself 
up, not only to the people, but even to the senate ; nor to 
the senate alone, but even to guards appointed for the 
public secnrity : nor merely to them, but eren to the au- 
thority of him whom the senate had intrusted with the 
care of the whole republic ; to whom he nevet would bave 
delivered himself, if he had not been confident of the godd- 
ttess of hts cause«^ 

What now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, my 
Lords, tb extend that compasdon to a brave man^ which he 
disdains to implore, but which I, even against his consent^ 
implore and earnestly entreat Though ybu have not seen 
him shed a single tear, while ail are weeping around him, 
though he has preserved the same steady countenance, the 
same firmness of voice and language, do not, on this ac- 
count^ withhold it from him. 

On ydu, on you I call, ye heroes, who have lost so mudlr 
blood in the service of your count jy! To you, ye centuri- 
©M^ ye soldiers, I appeal, in this hour of danger to the best 
of men, and bravest of citizens ! While you are looking on, 
while you «tand bere with arms in your hands, and guard 
ftid tribtmai, MniH virtue ^e tUs be expelled, exterml- 
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t 
Dated, CMt out with dishonour ? By the immortal gods, I 
wish (pardon me, O my country ! for I fear, what I shall 
say, out of a pious regard for Miio, may he deemed impiety 
against thee) thai Clodius not only lived, but were praetor, 
consul, dictator, rather than be witness to such a scene as 
this. Simll this man, then, who was bom to save his coun- 
try, die any where but in his country ? Shall he not, at 
least, die in the service of his country ? Will you retain 
the memorials of his gallant soul, and deny his body a grave 
in Italy ? Will any person give his voice for banishing a man 
from this city, whom every city on earth would be proud 
to receive within its walls ? Happy the country that shall 
receive him ! Ungrateful this, if it shall banish him! Wretch- 
ed, if it should lose him ! But I must conclude — ^my tears 
will not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be 
employed in bis defence. You, my Lords, I beseech and 
adjure, that, in 'your decision, you would dare to act as you 
think. Trust me, yonr fortitude, your justice, your fideli- 
ty, will more especially be approved of by him, {Pompey) 
who, in his choice of judges, has raised to the bench, the 
bravest, the wisest, and the best of men. 



., SECTION IV. 

SPEECHES OJV VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
I. — Romulus to the People of Rome, after building the City, 

IF all the strength of cities lay in the height of their ram- 
parts, or the depth of their ditches, we should have great 
reason to be in fear for that which we have now built. But 
are there in reality any walls too high to be scaled by a 
Yaliant enemy ? And of what use are ramparts in intestine 
divisions ? They may serve for a defence against sudden 
incursions from abroad ; but it is by courage and prudence, 
chiefly, that the invasions of foreign enemies are repelled ; 
and by unanimity, sobriety, and justice, that domestic sedi- 
tions are prevented. Cities fortified by the strongest bul- 
warks, have been often seen to yield to force from with- 
out, or to tumults from within. An exact military discipline, 
and a steady observance of civil polity, are the surest har- 
riers against these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance to be 
considered. The prosperity of some rising colonies, and tho^ 
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«peed^ mia of others, hare, iaa gtesAmemnre^ been owing 
lo tneir form of govemmeot. We^e tbere but one man- 
ner of miiag sUtae and cities^ tbat could make them hap<^ 
pj, tke choice would not be difficolt But I hare learnt, 
that, of the various forms of goTemment amoi^ the Greeks 
and Barbarians, there are three which are highly extolled 
by those who have experienced them ; and yet, that no one 
of these is in all respects perfect, bat each of them has 
some kuM^e and incurable defect. Choose you, then, in 
w&at manner thb city shall be goremed. Shall it be by 
one man ? Shall it by a select nnmber of the wisest among 
us ? Or shall the Ugislative power be in the people ? As 
for me, I shall submit to whatever form of adminfetration, 
you shall please to establi^. As i think myself not un- 
worthy to command, so neither am* I unwilling to obey. 
Your haviB^ chosen me to be the leader of this colony, and 
your calling the city after my name, are honours sufficient 
to content me; honours of which, Unng or dead, 1 can 
never Ue deptived. 

II. — HaunihaltoScipio Africanm^ai their interview preceding 
the Battle of Zam$,. 

SINCE fate has so ordained it, that I, who began the 
war, as>d who have been so <^len on the point of ending it 
by a complete conquest, should now come of my own mo- 
tion, to ask a peace — I: am glad that it is of you, Scipio, 1 
have the fortune to ask it. Nor will this be among the 
least of your glories, ^at Hannibnl, victorious over so many 
Roman generals, submitted at last to yon. 

1 could wish, that our fathers, and we had confined our 
ambition within the limits which nature seemf to have pre- 
sifribed to it ; the shores of Africa, and the shores of Italy. 
The gods did not give us thatnwd. On both sides ife have 
been so eager after .foreign possessions, as to put our own 
to the hazard of war. Rome and Carihage have had, each 
in her turn, the enemy at her gates; But since errors past 
may be more easily blamed than corrected, let it now be 
the work of yoa and me, to pot an end, if possible, to the 
obatlnate contention. For my own part, my years, and the 
experience I have had Qf the instability of fortune, indkie 
me to leave nothing to her determination, which reason can 
decide. But much, I fear, Scipio, that your youth, your 
waiU of the like experience, your uninterrupted sufecess, 
may render you averse from the thoughts of peace. He, 
A a . 
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whw» fortane 1mm never fidlled, rarelj reflects open lier Irn 
oqnstancj. Yet, wlthoiit recurring to former examples^ mj 
own nkay perhaps snffice to teneh yon modemlioa. 1 sun 
the same Hannibal, irlto, after my nictoty at Oanaas, be^ 
came master of the grealest part of your country, and del- 
iberated with myself what fate 1 should deo^ee to Italy and 
Rome. And npw-^ee the change t Here, Id AfHea, I aoi 
«oine to treat with a Roman, for my own preservation and 
M(y oonntiy^s. Soch are the sports of fortune. Is she then 
to be trasted because she smiles? An advontagnous peace 
ki preferable to the hope ei' victory. The one Is in your 
own power, the other Is at the pleasure of the gods. Should 
you grove victorious, It would add little to your own giory^ 
or the glory of your country ; if vanqodshed, you tose in 
one hour, nU the honour and- reputation ye«i have been 90 
many years acquiring. But what is my aim m all this 7 
That you should centenl yourself with our cessioii of Spain, 
Sicily, Sanlinia, and all the isfamds between llaly and 
Africa. A peace on these conditions, will, in, my <»pii^on, 
not only secure' the future tranquillity of Carthage, but be 
soffieientty glorious for you^ and for the Roman nante. And 
do not tell ;ne, that some of our citizens dealt fraudulently 
witfi you .in the late treaty.-rlt is 1, Hannibal, that now 
a«k a peace >^l ask it, heemise I think it. expedient fer 
my cciwtry; and thinldng It expedsent, I will inviokb^ 

lyi^lf^tl^lp it. 

I KNEW very well, Hannibal, thnt H was the hope ef 
your retnm, whkh emkrfdened the Carthagenians to break 
the truce with us, and to lay adde all thoughts of peace, 
when; it w«i jnst upon the point of being conclude; and 
your present proposal is a pvoof of it. ¥ou^ retrench from 
their concessions, evei^ thing haii what we are, arid have 
been loag possessed of. But as it is jour care, that your 
feU^w-cttiJsens should hmx» the ohtigatidn to you, of being 
ea^ed firom a great pavt of their burthen, so it ought to be 
mioe, that they draw no ndvi^tag^e from their peridious- 
nc^. Nobody is more sensible than I am of the weakness 
of man, «id the power of fortane, and that whatever we 
' ^terprise, is sul^ect to a thouMHid chances. If, before ttte 
Romans passed inte Africa, you had, of -your Ofra accord, 
qnitled Italy, and made the offers you now make, I befieve 
4>^ would not have been rcyeeted^ But, as you have bsfen 
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€ort)ed Ml oi Italy^ and we are imaton httt of the open 
mmmtty^ tti« attuaHtm of things is moeh «lteted. And what 
Iff thie% to be cooBidered) the GaitfaftigeQiaiisi, by the late 
Itciitj^ which w^ entered hito at their request, were, orer 
md above what yea offeis to have restored to us our piisoii- 
ers without ratHkno, detivered up their ships of wiir, paid 
us five thousaod talents^ and to have given hostages ior the 
performance of all The senate accepted these conditions, 
milt Gaitha^ failedvon bet part: OafthAge deceived us. 
What theii Is to be done? Ate the Carthiigenians to be 
released frooi the most importeot articles *of the treaty, as 
a rewwd lor their breach <;f frith t No^ certainly. If to the 
ceiBdiiiMia before agreed «|poa» you had sidded soa^ oew 
Iffiliolesi, i4 qHkp advnti^e^ thete would hatre been matter of 
J T sa fore a ce to thie Roman people ; but wh^ instead of ad- 
ding, y^ r«^eaeh,:there k n» room for deliberation. The 
rerthngeaiMM) there^sre, mttst snteit to us at discretion^ 
or miist vaoqufoh as in battle. 

IV, — Calisthtmi R^prw^ of Cleon's Flattery to Alexander^ 
on whom he had proponed to corner Divinity^ by vote, 
IF. the king we#e . present, Ciecin, there would be no 
1 of n^ amsweiing to i»hai yoa have jilst proposed* He 
would himself reprove yon^ for endeavourti^ to draw him 
into aa unitatioa of forogti abtMlMea.y and for bringing 
envy upon him by socfe unmanly IMteiy. As he is abstot^ 
I take upon me to lell you, la^ tna Mtttoe, thut no pndse is 
lasting, but what is ra^onAl; mid tliat, you do what you 
can to lessen his^ glory, instead of adding to it Heroes 
have tever, aiMog us, been deifteds tlU siter their death ; 
and^ wimtever flsay be your way of tyokiog, Cleon, fpr my 
part, 1 wish the l^ig may not^ iar many years to come, ob- 
tein titat honour. 

You have meaiionedv as peemdents of what you pr<^>ose, 
HevcuksandBueclMs. Do you Imaghie, Cleon, that they 
wer» deified over a cup of wine 3 And are you aud I quali- 
fied to make gods ? Is the Idng, our so^reigii, to receive 
Un divinity from you and me, who are ids adbjects? First 
try your power^ wheAer you can mudLe a fciog. Itis^sur^ 
fy waiter to make a king, than a god ; to give an earthly 
^^iendnlon, than a ^laooe 'm heaven. I only wish that the 
gods «ta3r have lieard, without ofience^ the arrogant {>fo- 
posal you have made^ of adding <me to their number, and 
that thejr may still be so propitious to us, as to gnsii tl 
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ceotinvatiee oHkiA nncoem to o«r affifofWitli wl^h they 
luiv« hitherto £iv«are4 vs. Forny part, I sin net aiAui«d 
of my conritfy, nor do I oppfore &£ our n^optiog ti^ litot 
of foreign vadoiw, or i^woiog hem tiMoi hew we oofht to 
rei^rence ovr kings. To receive lofrt or mleo of cmdact 
from them, wliot^ It hut toconfew oonMves ioferior to 
them ? 

V.-r-Catitf Mariw to the Roma»t ; $hafping tJu abntrditjf of 
tfuir kenUUing to cotter Qfi him the rank ofgeneraf, nure^f 
on t^eeouni of hu MStrftetian, 

IT in bat too oonraoo, my comitrymeii, to olmmfve m 
raateriol differettce between tiie behaviour of tfaooe wl»o 
fltaod can^datet for placet of power aad tm^ be£N« and 
after their obtaiBia^ them. Tiiejr eottdt them in one maa- 
ner, end exeeute them in ano^^'> They eet ooi wfth ^ 
great oppeaffanee of aetiiity, hom^y, and modciwlion, and 
they quickly fall Into sloth, piide, and ayailce^ — ^It is, nn- 
doabtedly, no easy matter to discharge, to the general sa- 
tisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander, in trouble- 
some times. To carry on nHk effect, an eiependTe war, 
and yet he frugal of psAHic money ; to oblige tlmse lo eerte, 
whom it may be deSksate to offisnd ; to oondoet at the smne 
time, a compttcaited variety oi operations; to eoneerl men* 
sores at home, anewimihle to .the state of tliingo abroad ; 
and to gain every valaable end, kot spite of opposition from 
the enviousi, t^e faeHom, rnd^he ^s^feGled^-(4o^ ail this, 
my countrymen, b mere ^ificnlt thim ift^geooraliy thought 

But, besides tlie dHbadvantageswhldi are coomion to me, 
with all othefs In emhaent stations, my case is. In UHsie» 
spect, peculiarly liaid^-^tfaat wliereas a coonanderef PaM- 
ciati rank, if ho Is guilty of megleet or bceaeh of doty, has 
his great connexions, the antiquity of his 'ftmnly, the iin« 
portent serHces of Us aneeshMV, and themcMtndes he has, 
by power, engaged in Ms inlerest, to echreen Wm from con* 
dign poni^ment, my wholo safety dop«ftds upon myself; 
which renders it tlie«a«re ki&p«n8ably necessaty iot mots 
take care, that my condnct be slear ami nne^tcepiionable. 
Besides, I am well aware, my couiitrynien,/that the eye of 
the pobUe is upon me ; and that, Ihoi^ the im|mT^l, 
wiio prefer the real advantage oi the «om]|lonw«alt& to att 
other con^hleratlons, lavbur.my' pretenslotts^ the Pattleteis 
want nothing so mnch, as an occasion s^ainst me,' it Is^ 
^erefore, my fixed resolution to me my best endeavoorB, 
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tluit joo be not dlMi|ipoiiiled in me, ttid that their faidirecl 
4eiigiis i^intt ne majr be defeated. 

i have from raj J«rth, been familiar wilfa toils and with 
duagen. I waa faithfal to jronr iDterest^ my cottntrjmen, 
iriM I serVed jou for no reward but that of honour. It is 
■ot mj desifD to lietray yon, noir that you have couferred 
upon Qie a place of profit Yoa have committed to my con* 
diiet, the war agiainst Jtt|pu*tKa. The Patriciana are offend- 
ed at this. But where would be tlie wisdom of f^ving^ such 
a command to en« of th^ honourable body ? ' A person of 
fflustriooa Mrlli, of ancieni family, of innnmerable statues*-- 
but of no experience ! What seryke would this lonf lin^ 
of dead ancestors, or his multitude of motionless statues do 
his country in the day of battie ? What could such a g^ene- 
ral do, but in his trepidntion and inexperience, have re« 
course to some inferior commander for direction, in difficult 
Hes te which he was not lumself e^al ? Thus, your Pbtri- 
clan general would, in &ct^ have a general over him ; so 
that the acting commander wodd sSll be a Plebeian. So 
true Is tl^, my countrymen, th&t I have, myself, known 
those who have 6uen chosen consuls, begin then to rend 
the history of their own country ^nf whkh, till that time, 
they were totally Ignorant; timt Is, they fint obtained the 
employmient, and then bethought themselves of the qaalifi- 
cnllons necessary tor the pn^r discharge of it. 

i submit to your judgment, Romans^ on which side the 
advanti^e lies, when « comparison b made between Patri- 
dan haughtiness and Plebeianexperlett^e. The very actions 
wUch tftey have only read, I have partly seen and partly 
myself achieved. What they know by reading, 1 know by 
action. They we pleased to slight my mean birth : I despise 
their mean characters. Want dfblrthand fortune is tiie ob« 
mctlon against me; want of personal w^orth against them. 
But are not all men of the same species? What can make 
a diftrence between ogk man and another, but the endow* 
inents of the ndnd f For my part I shall alwiqrs look upon 
the bravest man, as the molest muau Suppose it ir^re in- 
q^dred of the fathers of such Patrldans as Alhinus and Bes* 
da, whether, if they had their choice, they would desire 
0ons of their character or of mine : What would they an- 
swer, but that they would trlsh the worthiest to be thek 
Mns! If the Patricians have reason to de^e me, let them 
llkewiie depbe their ancestors, whose nobility was the fruit 
of thehr virtue. J)e they envy the honours bestowed upon 
AaS 
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me T let tkem envj, Ukewife, my laboiin^ my abstiiieaee, mi 
the dangers I have undey|[^oi>e for mj eowitry, bj wl^di I 
liave acquired them. Bat thoee wotthlew men lead sncli a 
Ufe of inactivity, as If they despised any honeurs jim can 
bestow ; whilst they aspire to honours as if they had deaerv* 
ed them by the most indostrioos yirtne. They lay elaiiit 
to the rewards of adtirity, for their bafiiig> enjog^ tlie 
pleasures of loxnry. Yet none can be more lavish thaii» 
they are in praise of their ancestors. And they imagiae 
they honour themselves by celebrating tlMir forefathers ; 
whereas they do the very contrary ; for, as mnch ss their 
ancestors, were distii^isbed for their virt«efl, so mncl^ are 
they disgraced by their vices. The glory ^ a»eestoKs casta 
a Hght, ind^^ed, upon their posteiity ; bat it only serves to 
show what the fleseendants are. It aMke exhibits id piAi* 
lie view, their degeneracy and their worth* I own, I can*- 
not boast of the deeds of my fimfethers ; font 1 ho^ I may 
answer the cavils of the Patricians, by steuMng «p in de^^ 
fence of what 1 have i6ys^f dene. 

Observe now, my coantrymen, tiie injostic^ of Ibe Fntii*. 
dafis. They arrogate to tliemielves henoqrs, ott aoceiiat.of 
the exploits dbne by th«lr fbve^rthefs^ wMlit they will not 
, allow me the dne praise, lor |»erfbrmi»g the very aame sort 
of acHons in my own person, ' He has bo statues, tiiey cfy^ 
of his family. He can trace 90 veneraMe Itse of ancealexa^ 
What then t is it matter of laore pvaise«.t0 dtsgrnce ene^s 
illustrious ancestoip*, than to become iUiwtiioiis by one^s 
own good behaviour f' What If i can 6hOfW.no lAatnea «f oqr 
fhmiiy f i (5;HI «how ^lestaodanls; the armour, andsDlt trap» 
piii^, Whleh I have myself taken ieotn the nrnqtoshed? I 
call ihdi^ thie scars of those woimds wM^li. i have reoelvei 
b/ facing the enemies o# my coui^try. Tiiese are my sIa* 
tues. These are the honourt I boMt of. N«^ lell aae by 
ifihelil^nce, as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abatineiice, by 
vftloiir ; amidst clouds ef drnt^aoid ^$bs of blood ; scenes ai 
action, where those efieminate PieAricians, who endeafouft 
by indirect me^ns, to dMreeiate me in your esteem, lia«« 
never dared to show their Ihces. 

Vi-r^e^cl^ of PMi^s Sc^o io the Roman. *^rm^y 6«/br« 

WERE you, $04diers, theaame army which I had witb 

in Qaul, I m%ht well lorbear saying any thing to»yi« 

IhiS'teie : Ibrvrliat occasion co^id; there be to useei^or* 
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tetiQB to » cavalry thftl }wd ao t^tlly YSiwiwsbed tte 
s<l««lfQiia of tbe eDo«ky«poii the Rbone ; or t^ kgioMtby 
vvbom ihai sane eoeny^ fljinir befem tlieni to avi^ a bai- 
rn, did in afiect, o^fkfeai Ibeiii8elr«i eoaquered ? But a» 
tb«ae iroope, baviog been eoroUed for Spain, are tbare with 
Biy brother Caeiiis, niaking war under my auBpifcea, (a» 
was the will of the ieoate aod people of Rone,) I, that yoo 
■tight have a o^nsul for your eap4iiiii against Hannibal 
wd the Carthagenlaiiis have freely offered myself for tbia 
war. You then, have a new geaaral, and I a new atmyv 
On this account, a few words from me to you will be nei« 
tber 'ii^iropar nor unseasonable. 

That you may ndt be unapfidsod of what sort, of enemies 
jou are going to encounter, or what is to be feared from 
them, they are the very same, whom, in a former war^ 
yon Tanqmsbed both by land and sea; the same firiwn whom 
y^u took Sicily and Saidinia, and who kive been these 
twenty years your tributaiiea. You will not, I presume^ 
march against these men with only that courage with which 
yau are weal to face ^otiiar enemies ; but with a certain an- 
pr and indignation, aocb as you would fed if you saw your 
slaves on a sivlden rise up in arms against you. Conquer- 
ed and aaskved^lt ia not hoidnem, but necessity^ that 
wrges them to battle ; u^ess yeu could believe that those 
who avoided fighting wheo their army was entire, have 
icquired better hope by the lo«( of two thirds of their horse 
>&d loot in the passage of the Aly«« 

But you have heaiid, pierhape, tbait thoiig^ they are few 
in number, they are men' of stout hearts and robust bodies; 
beroes of such strei^^ and vi^fH^r, as notUi^^ is able to 
vesbt*-'-jtfere effigies 1 Nay, ahadowitfpif men ; wretchea 
emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with cold I bruised 
vid battered to pieces aB¥>ng the rotoks and craggy cliffs i 
^"-^heir weapons broken, and their hordes weak and foun-* 
deredt Snob are tiie ^icalry, aod soeh tbo infantry with 
which you are goings to cewtend ; not enemies, but this freg«> 
inenis of enemias. There is notbli^ wbicb I more apprer 
bead, than ihaii it wiU be thpiiig^t Hannibai was vanquisheid 
by the Alps, before we bad a^y conflict with him : hut per^ 
haps, it waa fitting- it should be so ; and that, with a pep^ 
Fk and a leader who had violated leagues and covenantSf 
the gods themselves, wttbout man^s help, should begin the 
w«r, and biang it to a near oonclusion ; and tb3t we, who, 
Re«t ta the gods, haf)e been injured a^d oSended^ should 
bappilj finbh what they have begun. 
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I ne^d not be in any fear, that you shonld suspect me of 
saying these things merely to enconnMie yon, wfaiie iawnfd- 
ly I have a different sentiment What hindered me £rem 
going into Spain f That was my proThice, ivtere I shonld 
have had the less dreaded Asdnribal, not Hannibal, to deid 
witli. Bat hearing, as I passed along the coast of Gaul, of 
tills enemy's' marcli, I landed my troops, neot my hone 
forward, and ^tched my cao^i iq>on the RiMne. A p^ of 
my cavalry encountered and defeated ihfd of the enemy. 
My infantty ndt being able to offtake ti^irs, whkh fled be- 
fore us, I returned to my fleet ; and with all the eipedition 
I could use in so long a voyage by sen ftnd land, am come 
to n^eet them at the foot of the Alps. Was it, then, my in* 
clination to avoid a contest with this tremendous Hannibal ? 
and have I met with idm only by aocident and unawares ? 
or am I come on purpose to challei^e him lo the. combat? 
I would gladly try, whether the earth, witbip these twen- 
ty years, has brought forth a new kind of Carthageniaos; ' 
or whether they be the same soft of men who fou§^ at the 
iBgates, and whom^at £ryx, you suffered to redeem theoi^ 
selves at eighteen denarii per head: wiieiher thii Hannibal, 
for labours and journeys, he, as he would be thought, the . 
rival of Hercules; or wbetiier he be, what his fiither left 
him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave to the Roman people. 
D}d not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sagnntum 
torment htm and make him desperate, he would have some 
regard, if not to his conquered country, yelt surely to his 
own family, to Us father's memory, to the treaty wntten 
with Amilcar's own hMid. We might have starved him in 
Eryx ; we might hm^ passed Into Afilca with our victori- 
ous fleet, and in a |||r«days, iiave destroyed Carthage. At 
their humble supplication, we pmrdoned them ; we raleas** 
ed them, when they were closely shut up without a possi* 
bility of escaping f we made peace with Uiemwhen they 
were conquered. When they we|^ dlstreased by the^A^ 
rican war, we c(msidered them, we treated them as n peo^* 
pie under our. protection. And what is the netuen they 
make us for all these favours ? Under the conduct of a hair- 
bnuned young man, they come luther to overturn our state, 
ajp^d lay Waste our country. — ^I could wish. Indeed^ that it 
were net so ; and that the war we are now ei^ged In, con* 
cemed only our own glory, and not our preservation. But 
the contest at present, is not for the possession of Sicilv-aad 
Sardkda, but of Italy itself: nor h there behind us 
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ther armj, which, if we should not prore the conqiierofs, 
vamf midce headi against oar TictorioiM eaeinies. Tlvere nrc 
iio mope Alps for them to ptss, which might give us leisfire 
to raise new forees. No, Soldiers ; here you most maice 
your stand, as if yourwere jmi now before ^e walls of Rome. 
Let ertry one reflect, that he has now to d^nd, not only 
his own person, hot his w^ his children, his helpless 
infiints. Yet, let not priTvte considerations alone possess 
onr minds : let us remember that the eyes of the senate and 
people of ^me are iipon us t and that, as our force and 
cowrafe shaU now prove, such will be the fortune of that 
city and of the Roman empire. 

Vll. — Speech of Hannibal io the Cathagenian •^rmy, on^ lAe 
same oetonoa. 

I KNOW not, : Soldiers, whether yon or your prisoners 
be encompassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and ne- 
cesnties. Two seas enclose you on the right and left ; not a 
ship to fly to for escaping. Before you is the Po, a river 
broader and more rapid.thao the Rhone ; behind you aire the 
Alps ; over which^ even when your numbers were undlmi- 
nhdied, you were hardly able to force a passage. Here then, 
$joldiers, you most eit^r conquer or die, the very first hour 
you meet Uie enemy. 

But the sam^ fortune which has thus laid you under the 
neceisity of fighting, has set before your eyes*the most gfcP 
rious reward of victory. Should we, by our valour, recover 
only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ravished from our fa- 
therSf those would be no incoosiderabte priz^. Yet, what 
are those ? The wealth of Rome ; whatever riches she has 
heaped together in the spoils of nattons ; all these, irith the 
masters of them, will be yours. The time is now come to 
reap the full recompense of your toilsome marches, over so 
many mouhtains and rivers, and through so many ncHions, alt 
ef them in arms. This is the place which fortune has a]j»- 
pointed to be the limits of your labour ; it is here that jtfvk 
will finish your glorious war&re, and receive an ample re- 
compense of your c<«ftpleted service.' For I would not 
have you imagine, tiiat victory will be as difficult as the name 
of a Roman war fe great and soundhig. It has oflen hap& 
pened, that a desj^d enemy has given a bloody battle ; and 
the most renowned kings and nations have by a small force 
oeen overthrown. And, if you but take away the glitter of 
the Roman name, what is there wherdn they may stand ii^ 
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QMi^etiUoB with you 7 For (to sa j iioiIi.u% of yoiir Borvioe 
Ib was, lor twenty years together, wkh so mueh Taiem 
aa4 auccess) from the Tery piilan of Hereutes, from the 
oeeao, irom the utmost hounds of the earth, throogh ae 
muajf warlike aatioes of Spain and Gaol, are yoe not oone 
U&her Tictoriotts? And with whomfenre you new to fight? 
With raw soldiers, an undhtd^iDed army, beaten, raaqiiish- 
ed, hesieged by the Gaois the very last'sommer ; aa army 
anknewn to their leedert' and unacquainted with iiifltk 

Or sliall I, who was b^n, I mi^ht almost say, hot cer* 
taiply brovght np, in the tent of my father, that most ex<* 
cellent general ; shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Oanl^ 
and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is greater 
stiii, of tlie Alps themseltes ; shall I compare myself with 
this half-year's captain f a eaptain, before whom should one 

Elace the two armies withoot th^ ensigns, I am persuaded 
e wonld not know to which of them he is comml. I esteem 
it no small advantage, SoUlavs, tliat there is not one among 
jrou, who has not often been an eye-witness of my exploit 
m war ; ^ot one, of whose ydoar I myself have not l>ee& a 
.spectator, so as to be aUe to name the times and places of 
lus noble achievements; that with soidien, whom I have 
a thoasuBd times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil I 
was before I became their general, 1 shall march against aa 
army of men strangers to one another. 
On what side soever I tuni my eyes, I behold all full of 
, coun^ and strength. A veteran infantry; a most galtaat 
cavaliy : yeu, my Allies, most faithful and valiant ; you, 
Carths^fonians, wiK>m not oidy your country^s cause^ but 
the justest anger impels to battle. The hope, the courage 
of assidianis, is always gveater than of those who act upon 
the defensive. With hostile Iwnners displayed, you are 
come .down upoB Italy : you bring the war. Grief, injuries, 
mdignkies, fire your minds, and spur you forward to re- 
venge. First, they demand me, that I, your general, should 
be delivered up to them; next, all of you who had fought 
at the siege of Saguntum : and we were to be put to death 
by the extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation t Every 
thing must be yours, and at your disposal I You are to pre- 
scribe to us with whom we shall make war, with whom we 
shall make peace ! You are to set us bounds ; to shut us up 
wlthhi hUls and rivett; but you, you are not to observe the 
limits which yowseives have fixed ! « Pass not the Iherus." 
What next? ^ Touch not the Sagunthies; Saguntum b 
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ii^OA tbd Ibems, move not a step towu^s that cHy.'^ is it 
a nmM matter, then, that you have deprived as of ovran- 
cleat possesions, Sicily and Sardinia? You vg^mM hare 
l^ain too. Well ; we shall yield Spain, and tlieo~**yoii 
will pass into Africa. Will pass, did I say f-*This i^ery 
year they ordered one of their consols into Aiiica, the otlMt 
into Spain No, Soldiers ; there is nothings left for us h«t 
what we can viiuHcate with our swords. Come on, tiien. 
Be men. The Romans may, with oMre safety^ \m eowavds ; 
Hiey have their own country behind them, have pla(}e» of 
l»efuge to fly to, and are secure frotn dangler in the roadi 
thither; but for you, there Is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well fixed- iilKjriMiir 
mindft^— and, once again, I say you are conquerors. * 

WllL— Speech of JidherM M the Rmmm iSeiMrfe^ imphrui§ 
their aesutauce agaemt Jugur^ia. 

r A7i1BB3 ! 

IT is Icnown to you, that Icing Mieipsa, my fether, on 
his death-bed, left in cliarge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
conjunctly with my unfortunate brother, iilempsal, and my- 
sell, the children of his own body, the adninlstratieii of life 
kingdom of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate 
and peqple of Rome as propiietors of it. He chaiffed us 
to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman . 
eommonwealth, in peace and war : assuring us, ^hat your 
protection would prove to us a defence against all enemies, 
and would be instead of arknies, fortifications, and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions ^our 
deceased father — ^Jugurtha-^^ie most infamoua of man- 
kind !-7*breakiDg through all ties of gratitude and of com* 
mon humanity, and tramj^ing on the authority of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, procured the murder of my unfeirtQ- 
nate brother, and has driven me from my throne and native 
country, though he knows I inherit, from my grao^lTather 
Massinissa, and my father Mieipsa, the finendship and alli- 
ance of tlie Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distressful 
eifcumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are^ 
heightened by the considerationr-^^hat 1 find myself obl^d 
to solick your assistance, Fathers, for the services done you* 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you> 
h» my 01^ person. Jugurtha has put it out of my powei^ 
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to deterrt mj ikkig at yo«r haads ; «Bfl hr^ ibrced me to 
be bwdenflenie) before I could be osefal to you. And yet, 
if 1 bad BO plea, but my nndeserved misery — a pmse power- 
ful printe, tbe deecendaat of a race of illustrioas mooarchs, 
Bow^ wittont aay &alt of my own, destitote of ei^ary tap- 
port, and reduced to tbe Deceaiity of bf ggiog fore^a^afet- 
ance, a^atost an enemy wbo has seiaeed my ihrooe and my 
kinfdom— 4f my unequalled distreflsea were all 1 had to 
piead^t would become the greatness of the Roman com* 
moDwealth, the arbltress of the world, to protect the injor- 
ed, and to check the triumph of daiiug wickedness over 
helpless innocence. — But, to provoke your vei^eance to the 
utmost, Jugurtha has driven me from the very dominions 
which the senate and the people of Rome gave to my ancea- 
tors ; and from which my grandfather, and my father, un- 
der your umbrage, expelled Syphax and the Cailhagenians. 
Thus, Fathers, your kindness to our family is' defeated ; 
and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince ! O cruel reverse of fortune ! O father 
Midpaa 1 is this the consequence of your generosity ; that 
he wliom your goodness raised to an equality with your own 
children, should be the' murderer of your children ? Must 
then the royal house of Numidia always be a scene of havock 
and blood ? While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was' 
to be expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile at- 
tacks ; our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth, at a distance. While we were so circum- 
stanced, we were always in arms and in action. When that 
scouKge of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourselves 
on the pr<^pect of established peace. But instead of peace, 
beltold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! 
and the only surviving son of its late king, flying from an 
aldopted murderer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, 
which he cannot command in his own kingdpm. 

Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father^s throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but thfit Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, 
those hands wldch are now reeking with my brother's? If 
I were to fly for refuge, or assistance, to any other court, 
from what prince can 1 hope for protection, if the Roman 
commonwealth give me up? From my owb family or 
fciends I have no expectations. My royal father is no more. 
He is beyond tile reach of violence, and out of hearing of the 
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complfUnUi of bis uDhappy son. Were my brother alive, 
our matual sympatbj would be some alleTiation. But he is - 
hurried out of life, in his early youth, by the very blind 
which should have been the last to injure any of %lie rdyal 
iamily of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered 
all whom he suspected to be in my interest , Some have 
been destroyed by the lingei^g tormeiit of the cross. 
Others have been given a prey to wild beasts, and their an* 
gul^ made the sport of men oiore cruel than wild beasts. 
If there be any yet alive, they are shut up in dungeons, 
th^re to drag out a life more intolerable than death Itself. 
Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexam- 
pled distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wick- 
ed intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not 
the crafty insinuations of hfm who returns murder for adop- 
tion, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch 
who has butchered the son and relations of a king, who 

five him power to sit on the same throne with his own sons, 
have been informed, that he labours by his emissaries, 
to prevent your determining any thing against him in liis 
absence ; pretending that I magnify my distress, and might 
ibr him have staid in peace in my own kingdom. But if 
ever the time comes when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him, he will then tremble as I do. Then 
he, who now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dis- . 
tress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my fatlier, 
and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

O murdered, butchered brother! O dearest to my heart 
— now gone forever fr4>m my sight ! — ^But why should I 
lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person who ought to have been the ^first to hazard his own 
life in defence of any one of 'Micipsa's, family. But, as 
things are, my broth^p is not so t%nch deprived of these^ 
comforts, as delivered from terror, u^^ Aiglet, from exile, 
and the endless train of miseries which render life to me a 
burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and fester- 
ing in his own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the mberies which rendmy soul with agony and distraction, 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankind of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my pow- 
er to revenge his death, I am not master of the means of 
Bb 
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secoring mj own life. So far froxo being in a condition to^ 
defend my kingdom from tlie violence of the nsarper^ I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. 
Fathers I Senators of Rome ! The arbiters of the w<»iM I 
to- yon I fly for refuge from the murderoos fury of Jugur» 
tha. By your affection for your children, by yourJove for 
yoor conntry^ by your own virtues, by the majesty of th^r ' 
Roman commonwealth, by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you^ — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
uaproYoked injury ; and save tl^ kingdom of Nusudia, 
which IS your own property, from being the prey of vio- 
lence, usurpation, and cruelty. 

IX. — Speuh ofGanukiuM tathe ConmU; in which he demand* 
that 1^6 PUheiatu may be adtnitte^ into the ConauUhipt and 
thtU the kvm {prohibiting Pairiciam and Plebeians from t»- 
termarrfing^ maiy be repealed. 

WilAT an insult upon us is this ! If we are not so rich ' 
as the Patricians, are we not ci^ens oi R<Hne as well as 
they? inhabitants of the^same country? members of the 
same community ? The nations bordering upon Rome, and 
even strangers more remote, are admitted;, not only to mar- 
riage with us, but to what is of much greater importance, 
the freedom of the <^1y. Are we, because we are common^ 
ers, to be worse treated thab strangers ? — And, when we 
demand that the people may be free to bestow their offices 
anddignities-on whom they please, do we ask any t)iing un- 
reasonable or new ? Do we claim more than their original 
inherent right? What occasion, then, for^U this uproar, 
as if the universe were falling to ruin ? They wete just go- * 
ing to lay violent, hands upon me in the senate house. 

What I must this empire, then, be unavoidably overturn- * 
ed; must Rome of necessity sink at once, if a Plebeian, wor- 
thy of the olEu^e, should be raised to the consulship ? The 
Patricians, I am persuaded, if they could, would deprive 
you of the common light. It certainly offends them that 
you breathe, that yoU speak, thai you have the shapes of 
men. Nay, but to make a commoner a consul, would lie, 
say they, a most enormous thi^. Numa PompiUus, how- 
ever, without being so much as a Roman citizen, was made 
king of Rome. The^ elder Tarquin, by birth not even an 
Italian, was nevertheless placed upm> the throne. Servius 
TuUius, the son of a captive woman, (nobody knows who his 
fother was) obtained the kingdom, as the reward of his w]»- 
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dom and virtue. In those days, no man in whom virtue 
9hone conspicuous was r^ected or despised on account of 
^is race and descent And did the state prosper the less for 
4bat^ Were not these strangers the very best of all our 
Uttga ? And, supposing, now, that a Plebeian should have 
Iheir talents and merit, woirid he be suffered to govern us? 

But, ^ we find, that, upon the abolition of the regal pow- 
er, no commoner was chosen to the consulate.^' And what 
of that? Before Numa's lime, there were no pontiffs in 
Rome.. Before Servius Tullias' days, there was no cen- 
««s, no (Hvision of the people into classes and centurlM. 
Who ever heard of consuls before the expulsion of Tarquin 
4fae proud? Dictators, we ail know, are of modem inven- 
^QR ; and so are the officers of trifooiies, ediles, quaestors. 
Within »th^se ten years we liave made decemvirs, and we 
lisive unmade them. Is. nothing to^ be done but what has 
'l»een done l>efbre? That very law forbidding marriages of 
Patricians with Plel^eians, Is not that a new thing ? Was 
Ihere any such Idw before the decemvirs enacted it ? And a 
most shameful one it is ^ a free state. Such marriages, it 
seems, will taint the^ureihlood of the nobility ! Why, if 
ihey think so, let them take care to match their sisters and 
daughters with men of their own sort. No Plebeian will do 
violence to the daughter of a Patrician. Those are exploits 
lev our pr&atie noM^s. There is no need to fear that we 
shall force any body into a contract of marriage. But, to 
ma^e an express law to prohibit marriages of Patricians 
with Plebeians, 'what is this but to show the utmost cotr- 
iempt of us, and to declare one pari of the community to 
be impure and unclean ? 

They talk to us of the confusion there would be in faml 
lies, if this statue should be repealed. I wonder they donU 
^ foake a law against a commoner^s living near a nobleman, 
or going the same road that he is going, or being present at 
. the same feast, or appearing in the same market place. 
They might as well pretend that these things make confu'- 
eion in families, as that intermarriages will do it. Does not 
eveiy one know that the children will be ranked according 
to the quality of their father, let him be a Patrician or a 
Plebeian? In short, it is manifest enough that we have no- 
tiling in view, but to be treated as men and citizens; nor can 
they who oppose our demand have any motive to do it, but 
^he love of domineering. I would fain know of you, con- 
suls aad Patricians, is the sovereign power in the people of 
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Rome, or in joa ? I hope yon will allow, that the people 
can, at their pleasure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will yon, then, as soon as any law is proposed to them, pi^ 
tend to list them, immediately for the war, and hinder them 
from gMog their saffrages, by leadings them into the field T 
Hear me, consuls. Whether the news of the war yon 
talk of be tme, or whether it be only a false ramonr, spread 
abroad for nothing bnt a colour to send the people oilt of the 
city : I declare, as a tribune, that this people,' who hare 
already so often spilt their blood in our conntry^s c^use, ar^ 
again ready to arm for its defence and its gloiy, if they may 
be restored to their natural rights, and you will no longer 
treat us like strangers in our own country; but if you ac- 
count U9 unworthy of yopr alliance, by intermarriages f if 
you will not suffer the entrance to the chief offices in 4the 
state to be open to all persons of merit, indifferently, but 
will confine your choice of magistrates to the senate alone — 
talk of wars as much as ever you please — paint in your or- 
dinary discourses, the league and power of our enemies, ten 
times more dreadful than you do ^ow — I declare, that this 
people, whom you so much despise, and to whom you are 
nevertheless indebted for all yourvictories, shall nevermore 
enlist themselves — ^not a man of them shall take arms-^ 
not a man of them shall expose his life forimperious lords, 
with whom he can neither sfairre iba digpiti««-of iH«' «tiite, 
nor in private life, have any alliance by marriage. 

X. — Speech of Junius BnUu$y over the dead body of LucreHtL 
YES, noble lady, I swear by this blood, whiqh was once 
so pure, add whic^fa nothing but royal villany could have 
polluted, that I will pursue Lucius Tarquinius the proud, 
^hh wicked wife, and their children, with fire and sword ; nor 
will I ever suffer any of that family, or of any other whatso* 
ever, to be kit:^ in Rome : ye gods, I call you to witness 
this my oath ! There, Roipans, turn your eyes to that sad 
spectacle ; th^ daughter of Lucretius, Collatinus^ wife : she 
died by her own hand. See there a noble lady, whom the 
lust of a Tarquin reduced to the necessity of being her own 
executioner, to attest her innocence. Hospitably entertain* 
ed by her, as a kinsman of her husband^s, Sextus, the perfi* 
dious guest, became her brutal ravishcr. The chaste, the 
generous Lucretia, could not survive the insult. Glorioiil 
woman ! But once only treated as ja slave, she thought llfie 
no longer to be endured. Luct^tia, as a woman, disdained i( 
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I life that depended en a tynrnt^s will ; and sliall we — shall 
men, with soch an example hefore onr eyes, and aAer 
five-and-twenty years of ignominious servitude, shall we, 
throngh a fear of dying, defer one sii^le instant to assert 
our li^rty ? No^ Romans, now is the time; the favourable 
moioent we have so long waited for, is come. Tarquin 
is not at Rome. The Patricians are at the head of the en- 
terprise. The city is abundantly provided with men, arms, 
and ail things necessary. There is nothing wanting to se- 
cure the success, if our own courage does not fail iis. And 

. shall, those warriors who have ever been so brave when for- 
eign enemies were to be i&ubdued, or when conquests were 
to be made to gratify the ambition and avarice of a Tarquin, 
be then only cowards, when they are to deliver themselves 
from slavery ? — some of you areperhaps intimidated by the 
army which Tarquin now commands. The soldiers, you 
imagine, will tai^e the part of their general. Banish so 
groundless^ fear. The. love of liberty is natural to all men. 
Your fellow-citizens in the camp feel the weight of oppres- 
non, with as quick a sense as you that are in Rome ; they 
will as eagerly seize the occasion of throwing off the yoke. 
But let us grant that there are some among them who, 
through baseness of spirit, or a bad education, will be dis- 
posed to favour the tyrant. The number of these can be 
but small, and we have means sufficient in our hands to re- 
duce them to reason. They have left us hostages more 
dear to them than life. Their wives, their children, their 
fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. Ccturage, Ro- 
mans, the gods are for us ; those gods, whose temples and 
altars the impious Tarquin has profaned, by saciifices and 

' libations made with polluted hands, polluted with blood, 
and with numberless unexpiated crimes committed against 
ills subjects. Ye gods, who protected our Jorefathers-— 
ye geiiii, who watch for the preservation' and glory of Rome, 
do you inspire us with courage and unanimity jLn the glori- 

• ous cause, and we will, to our last breath, defend your 
worship from all profanation ! 

- XL — Demosthenes to the Athenians^ exciting them to prosecute 

the war against Philip. 

WHEN I comoare, Athenians, the speeches of some 

among us with their actions, I sim at a loss to reconcile 

what I se>e with what I hear. Their protestations are full of 

zeal against the public enemy ; but their measures are so in- 

Bb2 
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cooftistent, tbat all their professions become aospected; By 
Gonfonndlng yon with a variety of projects, they perplex 
your resolutions ; and lend you Irom executii^ what is In 
your power, by engagiog" j^ou in schemes not redacU>le td 
practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time, when w6 were pawqffol 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, imd protect our 
allies, but even to in vad f^ Philip in his own dominions. Yes, 
Athenians, there was such a juncture ; I remember it well. 
But, by neg-lect of proper opportmiities, we are no looker 
in a situation to be invaders ; it will be well for us if we can 
pro vide^or our own defence, and our allies. Never did any 
conjuncture require so moch prudence as this. However,! 
should not despair of seasonable remedies, had I the art to 
prevail with you to l>e unanimous in right measures. The 
opportunities which have so eHen escaped os, have not been 
lost through ignorance or want of judgment, but tfarougii 
negligence or trcacheiy. — If I assume, at this time, more 
than ordinCicy liberty of speech, i conjure you to suffer par 
tiently those truths, which have no other end but your own 
good. You have too many reasons to be«en9ibl?.iiowmuch 
you have suffered by hearkening to sycophants. I shall, 
therefore, be plain, in laying before you the grounds of past 
miscarriages, in order to correct you in your future conduct 

You may remember, it is not above three or four years 
since we had the news of Philip's laying siege to the for* 
tress of Juno, in Thrace. It was, as I think, in October we 
received this intiellfgence. We voted an immediate supply 
of threescore talents; forty men of war were ordered to sea; 
and so zealous were we, that, preferring the necessities of 
the state to our very laws, our citizens above the age of five- 
and-forty years, were commanded to serve. What follow- 
ed? A whole year was spent idly, without any thing done; 
ond it was but in the third meoth, of tlie following year, a 
little after the celebration of tl>e feast of Ceres, that Chura- 
demus set sail, furnished with no more tlian five talents, 
and ten galleys, not half-manned. 

A rumour was spread tbat Philip was sick. That rumour 
was followed by another — that Philip was dead. And then, 
as if all danger died with him, you dropped your prepara- 
Hons; whereas, then, then was your t^ne to push -and be 
active ; then was your time, to secure yourselves and con- 
found him at once. Had your resolutions, taken with so 
much heat, been as warmly seconded by action, you had ib^a 
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been as terrible to Philip, as Pliilip, recovered, is new 
to yon. ^^ To what purpose, at this time, these reflections ? 
Wiat is done, cannot be undone/' — ^Bnt, by year leave, 
Athenians, though past moments «re not to be recalled, 
past errors may be repeated. Have we not now, a fresh 
provocation to war? Let the memory of oversights, by which 
yon have suffered so much, instruct you to be more vigilant 
In the present danger. If the Olynthians are not instantly 
SQCcoared, and wiUi your utmost efforts, you become as* ^ 
sktants to Philip, and serve him more effectually than he 
can help himself. a 

it Is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions, of them- 
seives, the virtue, to compass what you intend, we should 
not ($ee them multiply every day, as they do, and upon every 
occasion, with so little efiect ; nor would Philip be in a 
condition ^o brave^ and affront us in this manner. Proceed, 
then, Athenians, to support your deliberations with vigour. 
You have heads capable of advising what is best ; you have 
jui^ment and experience to discern what is right ; and you 
have power and opportunity to execute what y«tu determine. 
What time so proper for action ? What occasion so happy? 
And when can you hope for such another, if this be «ke- ' 
glected? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted 
you hi Thrace ? Does he not, at this instant, straiten and in* 
vade your confederates, whom you have solemnly sworn to 
protect ? Is he not an implacable enemy ? A faithless ally ? 
The usurper of provinces, to which he has no title nor pre- 
tence ? A stranger, a barbarian, a tyrant? Md, indeed, 
what is he not ? 

Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears, from the practices of your ancestors. 
They were friends to troth and plain dealing, and detested 
flattery and servile compliance. By unanimous consent, 
they continued arbiters of all Greece^ for the space of for- 
' ty-lire years, without interruption ; a public fund, of no less 
than ten thousand talents, was ready for any emergency; 
they exercised over the kmgs of Macedon that authority 
which is due to barbarians ; obtained, both by sea and land, 
in their own persons, frequent and signal victories ; and, 
hy their noble exploits, transmitted to posterity an immortal 
memory of their virtue, superior to the reach of malice 
s|nd detraction. It is to them we owe that great number oi 
public ediflces, by which the city of Athens exceeds all the 
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rest of the world in beauty and magnificence. It is to thean 
we owe 80 many stately temples, so ricbly embellished, 
bnt, above all, adorned with the spoils of Tanqoished ene- 
mies. — But, visit their own private habitations ; visit the 
houses of Aristides, Miltiades, or any other of those patriotB 
of antiquity ; — ^you will find nothing, not the .least mark or 
ornament, to dbtinguish them from their neighboujre. They 
took part in the government, not to enrich themselves, but 
the public ; they had no sclieme or ambition, but for the 
public ; nor knew any interest, but for the public. It was 
by a close and steady application tq^tbe general good of 
their country, by an exemplary piety towards the immortal 
gods, by a strict faith and religious honesty betwixt man 
and man, and a moderation always uniform and of a piece, 
they established that reputation, which remains to this day, 
and will last to utmost posterity. 

Such, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors : so glo- 
rious in the eye of the world; so -bountiful and munificent 
to their country ; so sparii^, so modest, so self«denying to 
themselves. What resemblance can we find, in the pre- 
sent generation, of these gpreat men? At a, time, when 
your ancient competitors have left you a clear sta^e ; .when 
the Lacedemonians are disabled ; the Thebans employed 
in troubles of their own ; when no other state whatever is 
in a condition to rival or molest you ; in short, when you 
are at full liberty ; when you have the opportunity and the 
power to become once more the sole arbiters of Greece ; 
you permit patiently, whole provinces to be wrested from 
you ; you lavish the public money in scandalous and ob- 
sccTre uses ; y^u suffer your allies to perish in time of peace, 
whom you preserved in time of war ; and to sum vtp all, 
you yourselves, by your mercenary court, and servile resig- 
nation to the will and pleasure of designing, insidious lead- 
ers, abet, encourage,, and strengthen the most dangerous 
and formidable of your enemies. . Yes, Athenians, I repeat 
it, you yourselves are the contrivers of your own ruin. • 
Lives there a man who has confidence enough to deny it ? 
Let him anse, and assign, if be can, any other cause of the 
success and prosperity of Philip. — "But," you reply, 
"what Athens may have lost \n reputation abroad, she has 
gained in splendor at home. Was there ever a greater 
appearance . of prosperity; a greater face of plenty? Is 
not the city enlarged ? Are not the streets better paved, 
houses repaired and beautified T'—Away with such trifles! 
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Shall I be paid wit^ countera ? Ad old square new ramped 
up! a foantainl an aqueduct! Are these acquisitions to 
brag of? Cast your eye upon the magistrate, under wboSe 
ministry, yon boast these precious improvements. Behold 
the despicaUe creature, raised, all at once, from dirt to 
opulence; from the lowest obscurity to the highest ho-, 
Aours. Hare not some of these upstarts buOt private houses 
and seats vieing with the most sumptuous of our public 
palaces ? And *how hare their fortunes and their power in- 
creased, but as the commonwealth has been ruined and im- 
poverished ? 

To what are we to impute these disofden ; and to what 
cause assign the decay of a state so powerful and flou- 
rishing in past times ? — The reason is plain. — ^The servant 
is now become the master. The mi^trate was then sub- 
servient to the people ; punishments and rewards were pro- 
perties of the people ; all honours, dignities, and prefer- 
ments, were disposed by the voice and farour of the peo- 
ple : but the magbtrate, now, has usurped the right of the 
people, and ex^rcisesanarbitraryauthorityorer his ancient 
and natural lord. You miserable people ! (the meanwhile, 
without money, without friends) from being the ruler, are 
become the servant; from being the master, the dependent; 
happy that these governors, into whose hands you bare ihua 
resigned your own power, are so good and so gracious as to 
continue your poor allowance to see plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if, recovering from this lethaigy, 
yotk would assume the ancient freedom and spirit of your 
fathers; if you would be your own soldiecs and your own 
commandei^, confidipg no longer your affairs in foreign or 
mercenary hands ; if you would charge yourselves with your 
own defence, employing abroad, for the public, what you 
waste in unprofitable pleasures at home ; the world might, 
once more, behold vou making a figure worthy of Atheni- 
ans.-^—** You would tave us then (you say) do service in our 
armies, in our own persons ; and, for so doing, you would 
have the pensions we receive in time of peace accepted as pay 
in time of war. . Is it thus we are to understand you ?" — 
Yes, Athenians, it is my plain meaning. I would make it a 
standing rule, that no perlRh, great or little, should be 
the better for the public money, who should grudge to 
employ it for the public seiayice. Are we in peace ? the 
public is charged with your subsistence. Are we in war, 
or under a necessity, at this time, to enter into a war ? 
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kt your gratUiide ob%e yoa to accept, as paj, in defeoee 
of your benefactors, what you receive, in peace, as ipere 
boq»^. — ^Tbus, without any innovation ; without altering 
or abolishing any thing, but pernicious novelties, intro- 
duced for the encouragement of sloth and idleness; by 
converting only, for the future, the same f^nds, for the 
use of the serviceable, which are spent, at present, upon 
the unprofitable ; you may be well served in your armies ; 
your troops regularly paid; justice duly administered; ^le 
public revenues reformed and increased ; and every mem- 
ber of the commoni^realth, rendered useful to his country, 
ac^ordii^ to his age and abBity, without any furtlier bur- 
den to the state. 

This, O men of Athens, is what my duty prompted me 
to represent to you upon tins occasion. — ^May the gods in- 
spire you to determine upon such measures, as may be 
most expedient for the particular and general good^of our 
countiy ! 

XIL-Wf^nter <o the ii^mmr ZMltM, farhiidii^ ikim to 
4ake unff part in ike eonimtiofk beimeen ike Gredst ani 

AURCHIA, noW) i^ diAiig«bt«r of the dawa, 
SpdnllJ^d Witit yoajT Ufi;ht the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove conyenM the texxM of the sloes, 
Where high Olympus^ cloudy tops arise. 
Tlie sire of gods his awful silence broke ; 
The heavens, attentive, trembled ar he spoke ! 
*^ Celestial states ! Immortal gods I give ear ; 
Hear our decree ; and rev^xence wl^t ye hear: 
The fiz'd decree, which not all heaven can move t- 
Thou, fate fulfil it : and ye powers approve. 
What god shall enter yon forbidden field. 
Who yields assistance, or but wills to yield ; 
Back to tha sloea, with shame heshall'be drivhi, 
Gashed witii dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven : 
Or, from our sacred hill, with fury thr^ppm. 
Deep in the dark Tartarean gulf shall gicoan ; 
With baming cdiains fixM to the brazen floors, 
And locked by helPs inexorable doors : 
Aa far beneath th^ infernal centre hurrd, s 

As from that centre to th^ ethereal world. 
Let each, submissive, drea^liose dire abodes, 
I^or tempt the vengeance ^he God of gods. 
League all your forces, then, ye powers above ; 
Tour strength unite against gie might of Jove. 
Let down our ipolden everlasting chain. 
Whose stroBg embrace holds heaven, and earth, and i 
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Strive, all of mortal and immortal birth, 
To dra^^ by this, the thuitd^ter down to earths 
Ye strive in vain. If I but stretch this hand, 
I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. • 
I fix the chain to great Olympus^ hei^t, 
And the vast world hangs trembling in mj sight* 
For such I reign nnbonnded and above : 
' And such are men, and gods, comparM to Jove.^^ 

XIII. — Xneoi to Qti€<n Dido^ gwing an Acc<mnt of the 
Sack of Troy. 

ALL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch, he thus began : — 
Gfeat Queen ! What you command me to relate. 
Renews the sad remembrance of our late ; 
* An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And every wO the Trojans underwent ; 
A popHous city made a tlesert place ; 
* All that I saw and part of which I was, 

Not e^en the hardest of our foes could hear. 
Nor stem Ulysses tell without a tear. 

'Twas now the dead of night, when sleep repair* 
Onr bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghost before my sight appears : 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and bath'd in tears: 
Such as when, by the fierce Pelides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragged him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrtist 
Through the pierc'd liihbs ; his body black with dust. 
Unlike that Hector, who retUrnM from toils 
Of war triumphant, in iEacian spoils ; 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling amidst their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted stiff with gore : 
The ghastly wounds he for his country bore, 
Now streamM afresh. 
I wept to see the visionary man ; 
And whilst my trance continued, thus began ^— 

" O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy coulftry's joy ! 
O long expected by thy fViendl ! From whedce 
Art thou so laterelum'd to our defence ? 
Alas ! what wounds are these ? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honodN of thjr face?" 

The spectre, groaning from his inmost breast. 
This warning, in these mouiinful words expressed. 

" Haste, goddess bom 1 Escape, by timely flight, 
. .. The flames and horrors of this fatal night ; 
l?fty foes already have possessM our wall ; 
IVoy nods from high, and totters to her faH. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
Enough to country, &nd to deathless fiiime* 
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If by a mortal ana my father^s throne 
Could hav* been mitM— this arm the feat had done. 
Troy now commendi to thee l\,er future state, 
And (pyes her gods companions of thy fate ; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls. 
And follow where thy Tarious f<»tuae calls;'* 
. He said, and brought from Ibrth the sacred ch(«r, 
The gods and relic? of th^ immortal fire. 

Now peals of shouts came thundering from a&r, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and -mingled war. 
The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, embosomM close with wood ; 
Louder and louder still I hear th* alarms 
Of human cries diatinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers. 
.1 mount the terrace ; thence the town saryey, 
And listen what the swelling sounds convey. 
Then Hector's fai& .was manifestly clearM ; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appearM. 
The palace of Deiphobus ascends 
In smoky flapes, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the seas are bright 
With splendors^not their own, and shine, with sparkling^l^ht.^ 

New clamors and new clangors now arise, 
The trumpet'^ voice, with agonizing cries. 
With frenasy seized, I run to meet th' sdarms^ 
ResolvM on death, resolvM to die in arms. 
But first to gather friends, with whom t' oppose, 
If fortune lavour'dy and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd. 
With sense of honour and revenge inspired. 
Pantheus, Apcrflo's priest, .a sacred name, 
. Had 'scapM the Grecian swords, and passM the fiasM 
With relics loaded, to my doors he fled. 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 

^ What hope, O Pantheus f whither can we run ? 
Where make a stand ? Or, what can yet be done V^ 
Scarce had I q)oke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
^^ Troy is no more ! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come. 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands : 
Our city's wrapt in flames ; 'the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties they divide ; 
- Some block the narrow Streets ; some scour. the wide. 
The bold they kill ; , th' unvtajj they surprise ; 
Who fights meets death ; and death finds him who flies." 

XIV. — Molochj the fallen Angel^ tatheit^emal Powers^ incih 
ing them to Venew the nar. 
My sentence is for open war. Of wiles 
More unezpert, I boast not ; then let those 
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Contrive who need ; or when they need, not now. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the r««ty ^ 

Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heaven^s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
. ^ Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? No ; let us rather choose, 
ArmM with hell flames and fury) all at once, 
* O^er heaven^s high towers to force resistlew way| 

Turning our tortures into horrid arins. 
Against the tortVer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, ho shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels — and his throne itself, 
Mix^d with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, ^ 
His own invented torments. But perhaps, 
' ' The way seems difficullt and steep to scale, 
With upright wing, against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drencb 
Of that forgetful lake benumb ^lot still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung upon our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through th^ deep. 
With what compulsion and laborious flight, 
We sunk thus low f Th^ ascent is easy then, 
Th* event is feared. Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell, 
Fear to be worse destroyM : What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemn^ 
In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire. 
Must exercise us without hope of end. 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance ? More destroyed than thus 
We should be quite abolishM and exjpire. 
What fear we then ? What doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire ? Which to the height enraged. 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, (hapjoier far, 
Tlian miserable, to have eternal being), 
Or if our substance be indeed divine". 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power suflicient to disturb this heaven, ^ 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
^ough inaccessible, his fatal throne ; ' 
Which, if not victory, h yet revenge. 
C c 
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XV. — Speech of Belial^ advhing Peace. 

I SHOULD be mxich for open war, O peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg^d 
Mahi reason to persttade immediate war, ^ 

, Did not dissuade the most, and seem to east 
Qminons conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in feats of arms, 
In wlmt he counsels, and in what excels, 
lUitrnstful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of an his aim, after some dire reyenee. ■ 
Fnrst, what revenge ? The towers orheaTen are iSHM 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their lemons ; or, with obscure wing, 
Scoot far and wide, into the realm of night. 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 
By fMce, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With, blackest insurrectioiu to confound 
Heaven^s purest light — yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne, 
Sit utapolluted ; and th* ethereal mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 
Victorious. Thus repulsM, our final hope 
Is flat despair. We must exasperate 
Th^ almighty victor to spend all his rage. 
And that must end us ; that mni^ be our cure. 
To be no more. Sad fate ! For who would lose, 
Tliough full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 
Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or wfll ever ? How he can, 
Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sure. 
Will he^ so wise, let loo8e.«.t once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Tliem in hid anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless? Wherefore cease -We then? 
Say they who counsel war, we are decreed, 
ReservM and destin'd to eternal wo ; 
Whatever doing, what can suffer more. 
What qan we suffer worse ? Is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
What, when we fled amain, pursuM and struck 
With heayen^s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ?^ This hell then seem'^d 
A refuge from those wounds ; or when we lay 
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ChaiaM on the burning U3u ? That 8iir« wu wone. 
What if the breath that kindled those gtim firea, 
AwakM, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plm^e us in the fiames ? Or, from aboye, 
Shoidd intermitied yengeajoce arm again 
Bis red right hand to ptaigne ns ? What if aU 
Her stores were opened, and this finnanent 
Of hell should spout her <;atarmcts x>f fira« 
Impendent horrors, threat^mng hideous fsdl 
One day upon our heads ; while we, perhaps, 
Desigxnng or ezhortiag glorious war, 
Cau^t in a fiery tempest, shall be hurlM 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and pragr 
Ot wrecking whirlwinds, or forever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt m chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unresj^ted, anpitied, unrepdeT^d, 
Agas ef hopeless «nd I This woald be won*. 
War, therefore, open ok conceal'df alike 
MjYoica diasiiades. 



SECTION V. 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 

I^UIALOeUE. 
I. — Beloour and StockwefL 

Siock. MR. BELCOUR, I un rejoiced ta see you ; yon 
are welcome to England. 

Bel I thank jou heartily^ good Mr. Stockwell. You 

and I have long conversed at a distance ; now we are met ; 

and the pleasure thii meeting gives me, amply compen- 

Y sates for the perils I havje ruii tbroogk in accomplishing it. 

Stock. Wbat perik, Mr. Belcour? I could not have 
thought you would have met with a bad passage* at this 
thne o'year. 

BtL Nor did we. Courier-like, we came postii^ to 
your shores, upon the pinions of th^ swiftest gales that ever 
blew. It is upon English ground all my di£culties have 
arisen ; it is the passage from the river-side I complain of. 

Stock, Indeed ! What obstructions can you have met 
between thi^ and the river-side ? 

Bel, Innumerable ! Your town^s as full of defiles as the 
Island of Corsica ; and I believe they are as pbstiaately 
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defended. ' So much harry, hastle, and confusion, on your 
quays ; so many sugar casks, porter' hutts, and common 
council men, in your streets ; that, unless a man marcbed 
with artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of a 
Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you have been so incommoded. 

Bel. Why, truly, it was all my own fault. Accustomed 
to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole 
tribe of custom-house extortioners, boatmen, tide waiters and 
water bailiffs, that beset me on all sides, worse than a swarm 
of moschetoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to brush 
them away with my ratan. The sturdy rogues took this 
in dudgeon ; and beginning to rebd, the mob chose differ- 
ent sides, and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the coarse of 
which, my person and apparel suffered so much, that I was 
obliged to step into the first tavern to refit, befbre 1 coold 
make my approaches in any decent trim. 

Stock, Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample you 
have had of my countrymen's spirit ; but I trust you will 
not think the worse of them for it. 

Bel Not at all, not at all : I like them the better.— 
Were I only a visiter, I might perhaps wish them a little 
ihore tractable ; but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer in 
their freedom, I applaud their spirit — ^though I feel the ef- 
fects of it in every bone in my skin. Well, Mr. Stock- 
well, for the first time in my life, here am I in England ; 
at the fountain head of pleasure ; in the land of beauty, of 
arts and elegancies. My happy ^tars have given roe a good 
estate, and the conspiring winds have blown B>e hither to 
spend it. 

^ Stock. To use it, n6t to waste it, I should hope ; to 
treat jt, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal over whopi yoa hare a 
wanton despotic power, but as a subject whom you are 
bound to govern with a temperate and restrained authority. 

Bel. True, Sir, most truly said ; mine's a cominission, 
not a right ; I am the offspring of distress, and every child 
of sorrow is my brother. While I have hands to hold, 
, therefore, I will hold them open to mankind. But, Sir, my 
passions are my masters j they take me where they will; 
and oftentimes they leave to reason and virtue, nothing but 
my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accuse, corrects 
himself. - ' 
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Bel Ah ! that is an office I am weary of. 1 wish a 

friend would take it up : I would to heaven you had leisure 

for the employ. But, did you drive a trade to the four cor- 

jiers of the world, you would not find the task so toilsome 

as to keep me free from faults. 

Stock. Well, I am not discouraged. This candour tells 
ne I should not have the fault of self-conceit to combat ; 
that, at least, is not among the number. 

Bel No ; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of n:e than I do €»f myself, I would take his 
opinion and forego my own. 

Stock. And were I to choose a pupil, it should be one of 
your complexion : so if you will' come along with me, we 
will agree upon your admisAon, and enter upon a course 
of lectures directly. 

Bel With all my heart. 

11. — Idtdy Townhf and Lady Grace. 

Lady T. OH, my dear Lady Grace ! how could you leave 
me so unmercifully alone all this while ? 

Lady G. I thought my lord had been with you. 

Lady T. Why, yes — ^and therefore I wanted your relief; 
for he has been in such a fluster here 

Lady 6. Bless me ! for what? 

Lady T. Only our usual breakfast ; we have each, of us 
had our dish of matrimonial comfort this morning— we have 
been charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it ; sure it mustlje a yast . 
happiness when man and wife can give themselves the same 
turn of conversation ! 

iMdy T. Oh, the prettiest thing in the world I 

Lady G. Now I should be afraid, that where two people 
are every day together so, they must be often in want of 
something to talk upon. 

Lady T. Oh, my dear, you are the most mistaken in the 
wofld ! married people have things to talk of, child, that 

never enter into the imagination of others ^Why, here's 

my lord and I, now, we. have not been married above two 
short years, you know, and we have already eight or ten 
things ccHistantly in bank, that whenever we want company, 
we can take up any one of them for two hours together, 
and the subject never the flatter ; nay, if we have occasion 
for it, it will be as fresh next day too, as it was the first 
hour it entertained us. ' 
C c 2 
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Lmdy G. Certainlj that most be vastly pretty. 

Lady T. Oh, there's dc) life jike it! Why, t^otlier dbrj, 
for example, whea you dined abroad, my lord and I, afWt 
a pretty fsheerfol Ute a Ute meal, Bat as down by tke 6r^ 
side, in an easy, indolent, pick tooth way, for about a 
quarter of an hour, as if we had not thought of one another's 
being in the room. — At laet, stretching himself and y»wniBg 

— My dear, says ha,— -—aw yoo come home very late 

last night. 'Twas but just turned of two, says I. — . — 

1 was in bed- — aw — -by eleven, says he.-— So you are 
every night, says 1. — ^Well,say3.he, I am amazed you can sl^ 
up so. late. — How can you he amazed, says I, at a thing 
that happens so often ! > ' U pon whidi we entered into a 
coav«rsatk>a : ani though this'is a poitit which has entev* 
tained us above fifty times already, we always find so many 
pretty new things to say upon it, thai I believe in my soul 
it will last as long as I live. 

Lady G. But pray, in such sort of laraily dialogues (tho' 
extremely well tor passing the time) doesnU there now and 
then enter some little witty sort of bitterness ? 

Lady T. Oh, yes ! which does not «do amiss at alL A 
smart repartee, with a zest of recnmlnation.ai the heafl of 
it, makes the prettiest sherbet. Ay, ay, if we did not ntix - 
a little of the acid with it, a matrimonial society would^ be 
, so luscious, that nothing but an old Uquorish prude would 
be abie to bear it. 

Lady G. Well, certainly you have the most elegant 
taste 

Lady T, Though, to tell you the truth, my dear, I rather 
think we squeezed a little too much lemon into it this 
bout ; for it grew so sour at last, that I think — r— I ahnost 

told him he was a fool ^and he agniiv---— talked aeme- 

thing oddly of turning foe out of doors. 

Lo^y G. Oh ! have a care of that^ 

Lady T. Nay, if he should, 1 may thank my own vise 
father for it- 

Lady G. How so ? 

Lady T. Why, when my good lord first opened his hon- 
ourable trenches before me, my unaccountable papa, kt 
whose liands I then was, gave me up at discretien. s 

, Lady G. How do you mean ? . 

. Lady T. He said the wives of this are were come to 
H^t pass, that he would not desire even his own daughter 
should be trusted with pinmoney ; so that my whole teaia 
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•f 9ep«fate tfic)iB«tloiis are leA eoUrel j at tbc mercy of a 
husbands odd hqmonrs. 

Lady G' Why, that md^d ift eaougb to^ omke a woopan 
of spmi look about bfjp, 

Ziculy T. Nay, but to be aeripttfi, my dear, irhal would 
you really have a woman to do in my case 7 

Lady G. Why, U I had a soaker husband, aa you have, I 
would make myself the bappie^t wife ux the. world, by be- 
ing as sober as he. \ 

Lady T, Ob, you wicked tbipgl lu>w ^an you leaze 
one at this rate, when you know he i» so yery sober, that 
(except givinj^ me^moeey) there is not one thing in the world 
he can do to please me. And I, at the same time, partly 
by nature, and partly, perbcq^i by keeping the best compa- 
ny, do wilfa n^ soul l^ve. ^Imos^ erery thing he hates. I 
dote up€m assewbU^B : m^ hewrt bounds at a baU ; and at 
an opera — ^I expire. Then, I love play to distraction ; 
cards enchant me-^^'-and cttoMe^^pi]^ «ie out of my little wits. 
Dear, dear hazard — Oh, what a flow of spirits it gives on^ ! 
do you pever play at hazard, child? 

Lady O. Oh, nexer ! I donH think it sits well upon wo- 
men ; there^s soowlhifig so masQulHie, sa much the air of a 
rake in it. You see how it makei^ the men swear and curse ; 
and, when a woman i» thrown iotQ tbesame passion-^why-^ 

Lady T. That^sVery true ; oqe i^ a Uttle put to it, some* 
times, not to make nse of the saofte words to express It. 

Lad^ G. Well, and upon ill l«»ck, pray what words, are 
you really forced to make use of? 

^ Lady T. Why, upon a very bard case, ifideed, when a 
sad wrong word 4a rimg just to o»e^» tonfue'a end, (gixe a 
great gulp and-t-^^Hiwallow it. 

La^ G.' Well— and is it not coiQugph to make you for> 
swear play as long as you live ? 

Lady 1; O, yes ; I have forvwofn it. 

Lady G. Seriously? 

Lady T. Solemnly^ a thousand Umcia^ but tben'oa^ is 
constantly forsworn. 

Lady G. And how can you answer that ? 

Lady T. My dear, what we say, when we ar^ losers, me 
took upon to be no more biadkig than a. loxerH) oath, or a 
^at man^s promise. Butt I beg pavdoa, child : li shoxild 
Bot leadyou so far into the world ; you aro a p?ude, and 
^sign.to live soberly. 
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Lady O. Whj, I confett my nature and my edocatioa 
do in a good d^^e iDcline me that way. 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of spirit (ibr yoiii donH 
want that, child) can dream of living soberly, is to me in- 
conceivable ; for you will marry, I sappose. 

Lady G. I canU tell hot I may. 

Lady T. And won^t yon live in town ? 

Lady G. Half the year, I should like it very well. 

Lady T. My stars ! and you would really live in London 
half the year to be sober in it ? 

Lady G. Why nott 

Lady T. Why canH you as i%ell go and be sober in tlie 
country ? 

Lady G. So I would— t'other half year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of life 
would you form now for your summer and winter sober en- 
tertainments? 

Lady G. A scheme that I think might very well content 
us. 

Lady T. Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 

Lady G. Why, in summer I could pass my leisure hours 
in riding, in readii^, walking by a canal, or sitting at the 
end of it under a great tree ; in dressing, dining, cbatting 
with an agreeable friend ; periiaps hearing a little music, 
taking a dish of tea, or a game at cards-^^oberly ; manag- 
ing my family, looking into its accounts, playing with my 
children, if I had any ; or in a thousand other innocent 
amusjements — soberly; and possibly, by these m^ans, I 
might indpce my husband to be as sober as myself. 

Ladif T. Well, my dear, thou art an astonishmg crea- 
ture ! For sure such a primitive antediluvian notion of life 
have not been in any head these thousand years.-*- Un- 
der a great tree ' ha ! ha! ha ! ^But I beg we may have 

the sober town scheme too— for I am charmed with the 
country one". 

Lady G. You shall, and Pll try to stick to my sobriety 
there too. 

Lady T. Well, though I am sure it will give me the va- 
pours, 1 must hear it. . 

": fMdy G. Why, then, for fear of your fainting, madam, 
I will first so far come into the fashion, that I would never 
be dressed out of it — ^but still it should be aoberiy ; for I 
canH think it any disgrace to a woman of my private ibrtune 
not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding suit of a first 
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da^chess ; though there is one extvayagance I weald ven- 
ture to come up to. 

Lady T. Ay, now for it 

Lady G. I would ^erj day be as clean as a bride. 

Lady T, Why, the men si^ that's a great step to be 

made one.* ^Well, now you are drest, pray let's see to 

what purpose. 

Lady G, I would risit — ^that is, ray real friends ; but as 
little for form as possible 1 would go to court ; some- 
times to an assembly, nay, play at quadrille — soberiy. 1 
would see all the good plays ; and because 'tis the fashion, 
now and then go to' an opera ; but I would not expire there 
— for fear 1 should never go s^^ain. And lastly, I can't say, 
but for curiosity, if I liked my company, 1 might be drawn^ 
in once to a masquerade ; — and this, I think, is as far as mi^ 
woman can go — soberly. 

Lady T, WeU, if it had not be6n for that last piece of 
sobriety, I was just going to call for some surfeit-water. 

Lady G, Why, don't you think, with the farther Mid of 
iH'eakUsting, dining, taking the air, supping, sleeping, (not 
to say a word of devotion,) the four'>and-twenty hours m%iit 
roll over in a tolerable manner ? 

Lady T. Tolerable ; deplorable !— Why, child, all yw 
propose is but to endure life ; now, I want to enjoy it 

* IIl.^Jf^rMiK and JaJgUr. 

PrL No more ! I'll hear no more ! Be gone and leavo 
me. 

Jaff, Not hear me! By my sufferings, b«t you shaH! 
My lord, my lord ! I'm not that abject wretch 
You think me. Patience ! where's the distance tto>ws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak — 

In right, though proud oppression will not bear mel 

Pri. Have you not wrong'd me ? 

Jaff. Could my nature e'er 
Have brook'd injustice or the doing wrong, 
I. need not now thus low have bent myself, 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
Wrong'd you ? 

Pri, Yes, wrong'd me. In the nicest point. 
The honour of my house, you've done me wrong. 
When yoa first came home from travel, 
With such iiopes as made I'ou look'd on 
By all men^s eyes, ft youth of expectation. 
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Fleef M wHh your seemiog yirtue, I received you ; 
Courted, and sought to raise you to j^our merits ; 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune too, 
My very self was yours: you might have usM me 
To yo«r best service ; like an ofpeu friend . 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine :. 
When, in requital of my best endeavours, 
You treacherously practised to undo me ; 
Seduc'd the wealoftesfl of my age's darling, 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom. 

Jaff, ^TiB to me you owe her ; 
Citildless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your name extinct ; no more Priuli heai^ of. ' 

You may remember, scarce five years a^e past, 
Since in your bdgantiDe you sailed toaee 
The Adriatic wedded by our Duke ; 
And I was with you. Your unskilful pilot 
DasbM us tq>oo a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety ; enterM first yourself: 
Th^ alrighted Belvidera, following next. 
As she. stood trembling <m the vessePs side. 
Was by a wave wash'd ofiTinto the deep ; 
When instantly I plungM into the sea, 
And buffe.thig the bilbws to her rescue, . 
RedeemM her life with half the loss of mine.^ 
I4ke a rich conquest, In one hand I bore her, 
And^, with the other, dashed the saucy waves. 
That throDgM and pressM to rob me of my prize. 
I brought lier ; gave her to your despairing. arms : 
Indeed, you tha^M me"; but a nobler gratitude 
Rote in her soul ; for, ftom that hour, she lovM me, 
Till^ for her life, she paid me with herself. ^ 

Pri. You sAole her from me ; like a thief, you stole her 
At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose . 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 
May all your joys in her prove false as mine ; 
A -sterile fortune and a barren bed- 
Attend you both ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still ; 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you ; till at last, you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. . 

Jaff. Half of your curse you have bestow'd in vain : 
Heaven has already crownM our faithful loves 
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With a y<ning boy, sweet as hk ttM^ther^ beauty. 
May be live to prove more gentle than his grandsirO) 
And happier than his father. 

Pru No more. 

Jqjf. Yes, all ; and then— -^-adien foreyer. 
Tlieffe's not a wretch, that lives on common chaiitf, 
Bot's happier than I : for ! have Icnowd 
. The hisclons sweets of plenty ; every n%fat 
Have slept with sofl content about my head, 
And never wakM but to a joyful morning ; ^ 

Yel now must fall; like a full ear of corq, 
Wiiose blossom 'scaped, yet^s wither^^d in the ripeoli^. 

Pri. Home, and be humble ; study to retrench ; 
Dischiaige the lazy vermin of thy hcdl. 
Those pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce the glittMng trappings of thy wife 
To bumble weeds, fit for thy.little state : 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire : 
Drudge to feed loathsome Hfe : get brats^nd starve* 
Home, home, I say.^-**- [Exit. 

Jaff. Yes, if my heart would let me-^ 
This proud, this swelling heart ; home would I go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
FMl'd and dammM up with gaping creditors. 
Fve now not fifly ducats in the world ; 
Yet still i am in love, and pleasM with rvdn. 
O Belvidera ! Oh, she is my wife !— 
And we wiil bear our wayward fate together**- 
But ne^er know comfort more. 

IV. — Boniface and MwwelL 

Ban. THIS way, thfe way, Sir. 

Aia^ YouVe my landlord, I suppose. 

Bon, Yes, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface ; pretty well known 
upon this road, as the saying is. 

Mm, O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bo». 0,"Sir,— — What will your honour please to drink, 
as the saying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much famed 
for ale : 1 think Pll taste that. 

Bon» Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tuns of the best 
ale in Staffordshire : 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear 
98 amber, and strong as brandy ; and will bei just fourt^sen 
years old the fifth &y pf next March, old style. 
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Aim. You^re rerj exact, I find, in ike ^^ of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, Sir, as 1 am in ^e age o£ my cMMrea : 
ni show you such ale ! — Here, tapster, broach number 
1706, as the saying is — Sir, you shall taste my ctnno Demini. 
— ^I have lived in Litchfield, man and boy, above eight and 
fifty years, and I believe, have not consumed eight and fil^ 
ty ounces of meat 

^im.' At a meai, you mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk. 

Bon. Ndl in my life, Sir, I have fed purely upon ale 5 I 
have eat my ale^ drank my ale, and I always sleep upon 
ale. [Ewt€r tapster^ with a tankardJ] Now, Sir, you shall 

see Your worship's health; [drinks] — Ha! delicious, de- 

llcioas ! — Fancy it Burgundy, only fiaicy it,— and 'tis worth 
ten shillings a quart. 

Aim. [Drinks] -^Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong ! it must be so, or how should we be strong 
that drink it? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, iawBord f 

Bon. £ight>and-fifly years, upon my credit, Sir: biit it' 
kilPd my wife, poor woman, as the saying U. ■ 

Aim. How came that to pass? 

Bon. I don't know how,^ir, — she would not let the ale 
take its natural course. Sir ; she was for qualifying it every 
now and then with a dram, as the saying is ; and an honest 
gentleman that came this way from Ireland, made her a 
present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh-^but the poor 
woman was never well after — ^but however, I was obliged 
to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that kilPd her ? 

Bon. My lady Bountiful said so — she, good lady, did what 
could be done : she cured her of three tympanies ; but the 
fourth carried her off. But she's happy, and Pm content* 
ed, as the saying Is. 

Aim. Who is that lady Bountiful you^ mentioned ? 

Bon. Odd's my life. Sir, we'll drink her health: [drinks] 
— My lady Bountiful is one of the best of women. Her last 
husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thousa^.' 
pounds a year; and I believe she lays out one half on't 11 
charitable uses, for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has the lady been any other way useful in hei 
generation? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, she has had a daughter by Sir Charles 
the finest woman in all our country, and the greatest fortum 
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She has a son too, by her first husband ; ^squire Snllen, who 
married a fine lady from London toother day ; if you please,. 
Sir, we'll drink his health, [drinks] 

Mm, What ^ort of a man is he ? 

Bq». Why, Sir, the man's well enough; says little,' 
thinks les9) and. does — nothing at all, faith : but he'salman 
of great estat^e^.and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose ! * . 

Bon. Y^s, . he's a man of pleasure ; he pls^s at whist, 
and smokes his pipe eight-and^forty hours together some- 
times. 

Aim. A fine sportsman, truly 1 — And married, you say i 

Bon. Ay ; and to a curious woman. Sir. — But he's my 

landlord ;..and so a man, you know, would not Sir, my 

humble service to you. [5n»A:«] — Though 1 value not a far-? 
•thing what he can do. to me ; I pay him his rent at quarter 
day : I have a good runnipg trade — I have but one daugh- 
ter, and I can give her — but no matter for that. 

Aim. You'ce very happy, Mr. Boniface ; pray. What other 
company have you in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies; and -then we have the 
French officers. 

j}m.Q, that's right, you have a good many of those 
gentlemen: pray ^ow do yoi) like their company ? 

Bon. So weU, as, the spying is, that I could wish we had 
as many more of them. They're full of money, and pay 
double for every thing they have. They know. Sir, that 
we paid good round taxes for the takh][g of 'em ; and so they 
are willing to reimburse us a little ^ one of 'em lodges in my 
house. [BeU rings]---! .beg your worship's pardon — ^I'U 
wait on you again in half a minute. 

V.-^ — Lavegold and Lappet. 

Love., ALL'S well hitherto ; my dear money is safe. — ^Is 
jt you,, Lappet? ' , , . .....;• 

Lap. I should rather ask if it be you. Sir ; why, you look 
80 young.^nd.,vig!orous— ; — 

Love. Do I ? Do I? 

Lap, Why, ,yoU; grow younger and younger every day, 
Sir ; you never looked half so young in your life. Sir, as you 
do noV, Why, Sir, I know fifty young fellows of five and 
twenty, thaf are older tiian you are. 

'Lqa}e. That may be, that may be. Lappet, considering the 
lives they lead ; and yet I am a good ten years above fifty. 
Dd 
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Lap. Well, and what's ten yean aboTe fifty ? ^'TUr tbe 
t«ry flower of a nian^ age. Why, Sir, yoa are nowialhe 
TCiy prime of your life. 

» Loroe, Very true, that^s reiy true, as to nnderstandiBg ; 
but I am afraid, could I iake off twenty years, it would do 
itoe no harm with the ladies, Lappjet. — How goes on our 
affair with Mariana ? Have you mentioned any thing aboat» 
what her mother can giye her ? For nowadays nobody mar- 
ries a woman, unless she bring something with her besides 
a petticoat. 

Lap, Sir, why. Sir, this young lady will be worth to yoa 
as good a thousand pounds a year, as eyer was told. 

Jjove, How ! A thousand pounds a year ? 

Lap, Yes, Sir. Tfaere^s in the first place, the article of « 
table; she has a very little stomach ;-^he does not eat 
abore an ounce in a fortnight ;, and then, as to the quality* 
of what she eats, youUl have no,need of a French cook up- 
on her account. As for sweetmeats, she mortally hates 
them; so there is the article of desserts wiped off all at once. 
You^ll have no need of a confectioner, who would be eternal- 
ly bringmg in bills 'for preserves, conserves, Mscaits, com- 
fits, and jellies, of which half a dozen ladies would swallow 
you ten pounds worth at a 'meal. This, I think, we may 
very moderately reckon at two hundred pounds a year at 
least. — For clothes, she has been bred up at such a plain- 
ness in them, that should we allow but for three birthnigfat 
suits a year, saved, which are the least a town lady would 
expect, there go a good two hundred pounds a year more. — 
For jewels (oT which she hates the' very sight) theyearly in- 
terest of what you must lay out in them would amount to 
one hundred pounds. — ^Lastly, she has an utter detestation for 
play, at which I*have known several moderate ladies lose a 
good two thousand pounds a year.— Now, let us take only 
Ae fouith part of that, which amouftted to five hundred, to 
which if we add two hundred pounds on the table account, 
two hundred pounds in clothes, and «ne hundred pounds in 
jewel^T-there is. Sir, your thousand pounds a year, in hard 
money. 

LoDe. Ay, ay, these are pretty things ; it fnust be confess- 
ed, very pretty things ; but there is nothing real in them* 

Lap. How, Sir ! Is It not something real to bring you a 
vast store of sobriety, the inheritance of a love for simplicl^ 
of dress, and a vast acquired fund of hatred for play ? 
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Lao€. Thb ia downright raillery, Lappet, to make me 
up a fortuQe oat of the ei^penses she wodU put me to. — 
But there is another thing that disturbs me. You know 
this girl isyoui^, and young people generally love one ano- 
;ther'8 company ; it would iU agree with a person of my 
1 temper to keep an assembly for all the young rakes, and 
.flaunting girls in town. 

Lap. Ah, Sir, how little do you know of hejr ! This is 
another particularity that I had to tell you of; — she has a 
most terrible aversion to yoimg people, and loves none 
but persons of- your years. I would advise you, above all 
•things, to take care not to appear too yout^. She insists 
.0n sixty at least* She says that fifty-six years are not able 
io content her. 

Love. This humour is a little strange, methinks. 

Lap, She carries it further, Sir, than can be imagined. 
She has in her chai^ber several pictures ; but, what do you 
think they are? None of your smockfaced young fellows, 
your Adonises, your Parises,andyourApol]oe8: No, Sir, }'ou 
«ee nothing there^ but your handsome figures of Saturn, 
king Priam, old Nestor, and good fathei; Anchises upon 
Ibis son^S' shoulders. 

Lave» Admirable t This is more than I could have hoped ; 
to say the truth, had I been a woman, I should never have 
: loved youi^ feUows. 

Lap. I believe you: pretty sort of stuff*, indeed, to be 
In love with your young fellows ! Pretty masters, indeed, 
iVfith their fine complexions, and their fine feathers ! 

Lent. And do you really think me pretty tolerable ? 

Lap. Tolerable! You are ravishii^ : If your picture was 
drawn by a good hand. Sir, it would be invaluable ! Turn 
about a little, if you please — there, what can be more 
charming ? Let me see you walk — ^there's a person for you; 
I tall, str^ht, free and degagee : Why, Sir^ you have no 
fault about you. * 

Love.. Not many — hpm — ^hem — not many, I thank Hea- 
iven ; only a few rheumatic pains now and then, and a small 
catarrh that seizes me sometimes. 

Lap. Ah, Sir, that's nothing ; your catArrh sits very well 
.upon yon, and you cough with a very good grace. 

Loftt. But tell me, what does Mariana say of my per- 



Lap. She has a particular pleasure in talking of it ; and 
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I assure you, Sir, I hare pot been backward, on all such 
occasions) to blazon forth your merit, and to make her sen- 
sible how advantageous a match you will be to her ? 

Lame, You did very, well, and 1 am obliged to you. 

Lap, But, Sir, 1 haye a small favour to ask of you ; — ^I 
, have a lawsuit depending, which I am on the very brink of 
losing, for want of a little money ; \Ut iookt gravely] and 
you could easily procure my success, if you had the least 
friendship for me. — You canH imtigine„ Sir, 'the pleasure 
she takes in talking of you : [He looks pleased] Ah \ How 
you will delight her, how your venerable mien will charm 
her I She will never be able to withstand you.— ^^ — But in- 
deed, Sir, this lawsuit vdll be a terrible consequence to me: 
[He looks grofve again] I am ruined if I lose it ; which a 
very small matter might prevent — ^ah ! Sir, had you but 
seen the raptures with which she heard me talk of you. 
[He resumes his gaiety] How pleasure sparkled in her eyes 
at the recital of your good qualities ! in short, to discover a 
secret to you, which 1 promised t<r conceal, I hare worked 
op her imaigination till She is downright impatient of hav- 
»ing the match oonoluded. * ' 

Love, Lappet, you have acted a very friendly part ; and 
I own- that I have all' the' obligations in the world to you. 

* Lap, I beg you would give me this little assistance. Sir : 
[He looks serious] It will set me on my feet, and F shall be 

* eternally obliged to jpu. ' ' ' v 

Love, Farewell ; Til go and finish my despatches. 

Lap. I assure you, Sir, you could' never assist me in a 
greater necessity. .... 

Love, I must give some orders about a particular affair. 

Lap, I would not impoitune you, Sir, if I was not forced 
by the last extremity. . 

Love. I expect the tailor, about turning my coat :— ^donH 
you think this coat will look well enough turned, and with ^ 
new buttons, for a wedding suit ? . 

* Lap: For pity's sake. Sir, donH.refuse me this small fa- 
Tour 3 I shall be undone, indeed. Sir. If it were but so 
ismall a matter as ten pounds. Sir— 

"Love. I think Ihear the tailor's voice. 

Lap, If it were but five pounds, Sir ; but three pounds, 
Sir ; nay. Sir, a single guinea would be of servicie for a day 
or two. [As he offers to go out on either side^ he tn^ercepto 
'him,] 
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Lcroe. I must go, I can't stay ^hark, ibere ! Some- 
body calls me — 1 am very much obliged to you, indeed ; I 
am very much obliged ta you. [ElxU. 

Lap. Go to the devil, lilte a coyetous good for nothing 
yillain as you are. Ramilie is in the right ; however, I 
shall not quit the affair ; for though I get nothing out of 
him, I am- sure of my reward from the other side. - 

VL — Cardinal Wolsey ,and QromwelL 

Woh FAREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick ;Upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely. 
His greatness is a ripening^, nips his shoot — 
And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in. a.' sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth ; my high blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has leil me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. . 
Vain pomp and glol'y of th<B world, I hate ye ! 
1 feel my heart new open'd. Qh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to. 
That sweet regard of princes, and his ruin, ' 

More pangs and fears 'than war or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. [Enter CromwelL 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Cr(yin. I have no power to speak, Sir. 

WoL What, amaz'd . ' > / 

At my misfortunes ? Cin thy spirit wonder ! • 
A great man should defclihe ? Nay, if you weep, 
Pm fallen indeed. '* 

Crom. How does your Grace ? 

WoL Why, well < 
Never so truly happy, my good Ci^mi^elL 
1 know liiyself now, and I feel within me . 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has eas'd me, 
I humbly thank his Grace-; and from these shoulders, 
Dd2 
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These rained pillars, out of p)^y taken 
A load trotild sink a navy^.too mucli liononr. 
•Oh, 'tis a bnrden, Cromwell,*^ a bnrdeii 
Too hearj for a man ihat hopes for hear^n ! 

C^rom. I'm glad jonr Grace basma^e that right ase-ef It 

Wol. I hcipk I have : Vn^ ab)e, Aow, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of sonl J feel, 
IP endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than, my weakrhearted enemies dare Oiler. 
•What news abroad T . . 

, Crom, The heaviest and the) worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

fVol G<^ bless him! , ^ 

I Crom, The next is, thafSJr Thomas More h chosen . 
Lord Chancellor in your, jrface*... 

JVoL That's aonfewhat sndclen^^^-T- 
But he's a learned map. .Ms^ .he continue 
Long in hi» highness' favotir, anj^.do justice, . 
l^or truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he htiis run his course^ and sleeps p biessii]^ 
^ay have; a tomb of orphans' tears wefit on him! 
What more? 

Crom, That (^ranmer is retum'd with welcome ; 
Installed Ldrd Archbishop of Gsmterbury. 

FTo/. That's news in.deed!\ 
. Crom. -Last, that the t?|dy Anne, 
Ifhom the kii^ hath in^^ecrecy long married, 
This day wa^ view'd in^open^ iiis queen, 
Q(^ng to c^iapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation.' . ^ ^^ 

#bi.'There was the weight tWt pulled me down:'0 
Cromwell! , . v • 

The king has gone beyond me ; all ipy glories ^ 

Ip that one woman I have lost fprever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth tHj honours, 
Or gild again the nobjci. troops thj^t wsdted . . ^ . 
Upon my smiles, cfo get t^ee f^m me,*Croinwen(; 
I am a poor fall'^ man, unwoj^thy now . • 
.To be thy lorfl jind master : .fieek the kjuig-^ 

g^'hat Sun, 1 pr^y, may n^ver s^t I) I've toldi hkn 
hat and how tpxe thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some, little memory of nie'will stir him, 
(I know' his Tioble nature) hot to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too.* Good Cromwell ; 
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Neglect him not; aiaMe'iite sow tttdprovUe 
^F»r thiae own fiiture^ealbty. 

Crotn. ' Ob, my l^onl I 
Mast I then leave you ? Must 1 needs Ibrego 
>So^^od, 80 ]ioble,-«dd so trae a master?. 
Bear witness, all that have not hearto of iron, . . 
iWith what a sorrow Cromwell leaves Ms lord ! 
fThe king shall have toy seevice ; but my prayeis, 
^Forever and foreyer shall be yours. 

WoL CnMnwell— I didr not .think to ahed^ a tear 
In all' my miseries-^bat tfaou^ hi^t loccVI .me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman 

LetV dty our eyes ; and thts.farihekrnie, Cromwel); 
And, when I am foigotten^^as Irshall he, 
And sleep in dull cold -macUe,^ where no mention 
Of me must more be heard-^say tben'I tangfat thee : 
Say, Wokey, that once rode the^^wvres ef glorj) 
hAnd sonnded all the JdepthMmd shoali ef henoor, 
Found thee away, eat of lils-'wreck, to- rise in ; 
A' sure and safe 0Be,(theaghr thy master miss'd it 
Mark but my fall, and that whith ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, flingiaway ambitioii : 
•By that sin fell' the' angels ; how can man, then, 

S hough tbe-lmt^fe-of his Maker^ h<^pe to win by't? 
ve thyself last ; cherish those nearts^ that wait thee : 
C orruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand ^arry gentle peace, . 
To silence enytous tongues. Be jnst and fear not 
'Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy countiy^s, 
Thy-OodV, and.truth?8;itiienyif thon fall?st, O GromweV, 

Thou fairst a blessed martyr. ' Serrethe king 

And prithee lead me i n 

There take an- inventerytof all I luiTe ; 
To the- last penny, 'tis the kk^r^s. :My robe, 
'And mine integrity to heayen Is «U 
- 1 dare now call my own. Oh, Crosftwell, Cromwell I 
^Had I butservM my God with half 4he zeal. 
' I sery'd. my king-^he would not in- mine, age 
^Have left me naked to mine; enemies. 
- Cr4>m, Good Sir, have patience. 
WoL So 1 have. Farewell 
The hopes of court! My hopes in hearen do dwdL 
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VIL— 5tr Charle$ and Lady Racket. 

Lady It O LA ! I'm quite fatigued— I can hardly move 
.— ^Wlij don't you help me, you barharous man ? 

jSir C. Thete — ^take my arm 

Lady R. But I won't be laughed at ^I don't lore you. 

Sir C. Don't yon ? 

Lady R. No. Dear me ! This gloye ! Why don't you 
help me off with my glove ? Pshaw ! You awkward. thing; 
letit alone ; you an't fit to be about me. Reach me a 

chair — you have no compassion for me 1 am so glad to 

ut down — ^Why do you drag me to routs ?-*-You know I 
hate 'em. 

Sir C. Oh ! There's no existing, no breathing,' nnlete 
one does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady R. But I'm out of humour — ^I lost aU my money. 

Sir C. How much ? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that — ^I don't valufe three hundred 
pounds, to contribute to your happiness. 

Lady R. Don't you ? Not value three hundred pounds 
to please me ? 

Sir C. You know I don't 

Lady R. Ah! You fond fool !— But T hafe gaming— It 
almost metamorphoses a woman into a fury. — ^Do you know 
that I was frightened at myself several times to-night ? I 
had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue. 

Sir C. Had you ? 

Lady R. I caught myself at it"— «nd so I bit my lips. 
And then I was crammed up in a comer of the room, with 
such a strange party, at a whist table, lookidg at black and 
red spots — Did you mind 'em ? - 

Sir C. You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R. There wo? that strange unaccountable woman, 
Mrs. Nightshade. . She behaved so strangely to her bus- 
band — a poor, inoffensive, good-natured, good sort of a 
good for nothing kind of a man. — ^But she so teazed him — 
^ How could yoti play that card ? Ah, you've a head, and 
so has a pin. — You're a numskull, you know you are — 
Ma'am he's the poorest head in the world ;. — ^he does not 
know what he is about ; yon know you don't — ^Ah, fie \ I'm 
asham'd of you !" 

Sir C. She has served to divert you, I see. 

Lady R, And then to crown all ^there was my lady 

Clackit, who runs on with an eternal volubility of nothing, 
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out of all season^ time, and place. -In the yery midst of 

the game, she begins—*' Lard, Ma^am, I was Sapprehensive 
I should not be able to wait on your ladyship — ^my poor 
little dop, Pompey-^the sweetest thing in the world ! — ^A 
spad^P^ ! There's the knare.— I was fetching a walkf 
Me'em, the other momin]g in the Park — A fine frosty morn- 
ing it was. I love frosty weather of all things — let me look 

at the last trick ^and 8o,*Me'em, little Pompey^ — and if 

your ladyship was to see the dear creature pinched with 
the froiit, and mincing his steps along the Mall — with his 
pretty little innocent face — I yow 1 don't know what to 
play. — ^And so, Me'em, while I was talking to Captain 
Fllmsey — your ladyship knows Captain F^msey. — ^No- 
thing but rubbish in myhaiid!— I can't help it. — ^And so, 
Me'em, five odious frights of dogs beset my poor little 
Pompey — the dear creature has . the heart of a Uon ; but 
who can resist five at once ? — And so Pompey baiked for 
assistance — the hurt he received was upon his chest — the 
doctor would not advise him to venture out till the wound is 
healed, for fear of an inflammation. Pray what's trumps ?" 

Sir C. My dea^, you'd make a most excellent actress. 

Lady R. Well, now, lef^s go to rest — ^but. Sir Charles, 
how shockingly you played that last rubbar, when I stood 
looking over you I 

Sir C. My love, I played' the truth of the game. 

Lady R, No indeed, my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C. Po ! Nonsense ! You don't understand it. 

Lady R, I beg your pardon, I'm allowed to play better 
than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, m^ dear ! I was perfectly right. 

Lady R, No such thing. Sir Charles ; the diamond was 
the play. 

♦ Sir C. P^ ! Po !' Ridiculous ! The club was the card, 
jigainst the world. 

Lady R, Oh ! No, no, no — I say it ^as the diamond. 

Sir C. Madam, 1 say it was the club. 

Lady JJ. -What do you fly into such a passion for? 

Sir C, Death and fury ! do you think I don't know what 
Pm about ? I tell you once more, the club was the judg- 
ment of it. 

Lady R. May be so — ^have it your own way^. 

Sir C. Vexation ! You're the strangest woman that «ver 
lived ; there's no conversing with you. — ^Lookye here, my 
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' lad]r Racket'— ^tb the clearest case in the world — l^ll make 
it plain in a moment. 

I^ R. IVfelL Sir ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir C. I had four cards left — a trump had led — (bej 

•irer^ six no, no, no— thej were seven, and w4|Une — 

then, you know— — the beauty of the §Iay was to 

- Ladjf R» Well, j)4w, 'tis amazing to me, that you canH 
see it * Give me leave, Sir Charles — ^yonr leflhand adver- 
sarv had led his last truinp-r-and he had before finessed the 
<lub, and roughed the diamond-^now if you had put on 
.your diamond-- 

Sir C. But, Madam, we played for the odd trick. 

Lady R. And sure the play for the odd trick 

Sir C, Death and fiiry ! CanH you hear me ? 

Lady R. Go on. Sir. 

'Sir C, Hear me, I say. Will you hear me*? 

Lady R. I never heard the like in my life. 

Sir C, Why then you are enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well, madam !^ You know no more 
of the game than your father's leaden Hercules on the top 
of the house. You know no more of whist tham he does of 
^gardening. 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir C. You're a vile woman, and ni not sleep another 
night under one roof with you.^ 

Lady R. As you please. Sir. * • 

Sir C, Madam, it shall be as I please — ^I'U order my cha- 
riot this moment. — [Goit/i^.l I know how the cards should 
be played as well as any man in England, that let me tell 
you— <-(GoH^*] And when your«faiDEiily were standing be- 
.hiad counters measuring out tape, and bartering for White« 
chapel needles, my ancestors, my ancestors. Madam, were 
squandering ai^ay whole estates at cards; whole estates, 
my lady Racket — IShe hums a tune] Why, then, by all 
that^s dear to me, I'll never exchange another word with 
you, good, bad, or indifferent. Look ye, my lady Racket — 

thus it stood the trump being led, it was then my busi- 

.ness-- — 

Lady jR. To play the diamond, to be surp. 

jStr C. I have done with you Ibrever ; and so you may 
tell your father. 

Lady R. What a passion the gentleman is in ! Ha ! ha ! 
^rpromise-himl'llnot give up my judgment 
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/ Re-enter Sir Charles* 
. Sir C Myl^dfRaick.et'^look^je Ma^am, once ii|oi»,.ont 
of pure good nature — 

Lady jR. Sir, I am conyinced of your good nature. 

Sir C. Tliat, and that only, prevails with me to tell you^ 
the club was the play. 

Lady R, Well, be it so — I have no objection. , 

Sir C. 'Ti9 the clearest point in the world ^we were 

nine, and — 

Lady a. And for that very reason, you know, the club 
wa£f the best in the house. 

Sir C There^s no such thing as talking to you.- 
You're a base woman — I'll part with you forever, you ma^ 
live here with your father, and adniire his fantastical ever- 
greens, till you grow as fantastical yourself — ^I'U set out for 
London this instant. — [Stops at the door] The club was not 
the best ih the house. 

Lady R. How calm you arel Well, PU go to bed Will 
you come ? You bad better — IJoor Sir Charles. 

^ {Looks, and laughs^ then exUJ] 

Sir C* That case is provoking — [Crosses to the opposite 
door 'dbhere she went owt] I tell you the diamond was notth' 
play ; and here I take my final leave of you — [Walks 6(KK 
as fast as he can] I am resolved upon it; and! know the 
club was not Uie best in the house. 

VIII. — 'Brutus and Cassius. 

Cos. THAT you have wrohg'd me doth appear in this | 
. You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man) was slighted of. 

JBru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case* 

Cos. At such a time as this, is ft not 'meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment ? 

jBru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm, 
To sell and mart your officeis for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Ca^, I an itching palm ? 
You know tbfat you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last 

Bru, The name >of Cassius honours this corruptiofi^ 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 
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Cos* Chastisement? 

jBm. Remember March, the Ides of Match remember. 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What ! shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? * 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours, 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had ratl)erbe a dog and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 
^Coi, Brutus, bay not me : 
tHI not endure it. You forget yourself 
To hedge me in : I am a soldier. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ! You are not, Cassius. 

Cof. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not 

Cat. Urge me no more : 1 shall forget myself: 
Hare mind upon your health : tempt me no farther- 

Bnu Away, slight man \ 

Cos. Is't possible ! 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I g^ve way and room to your rash cholert 
Shall I foe frighted when 9 madman stares ? 

Cas, Must 1 endure all this ! ^ 

Brui All thfal Ay, more. Fret till your proud heart or^ac 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you f Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ! 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
. Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cos, Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For my own part . 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. ^ 

Cm. You wrong me every way ; you wrong ine, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did r say better? 
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Bru. If you did I care not. 

^^' W^en Cesar liy^d he durst not thus have moT'd me. 

Bra. Peace, peace ; jou durst not so have tempted him. 

Cow, I durst not !. • 

Bru. No. 

Cat. What 1 Durst not tempt him ! 

Bru^ For your life you durst not. 

C<tf . Do not presume too much upon my lore. 
i may do that I shall he sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should he sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
Por I am armM so strong in honesty, 
That they pass hy me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my hlovd* for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Casaios t 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so*? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, . 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him in pieces. 

Cq*. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Ca8, I did not ; he was but a fool 
That brougfit my answer back. Brutus hath riv^d my heart 
A friend should bear a friend^s infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practise them on me. 

Cos, You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cos. A friendly eye could never see. such faults., 

Bru. A fl^itterer^s would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus^ 

Coa. Come Anthony !* and young Octavius, come I 
Revenge yoOTselves alone on Cassius : 

For Casshis is a-weary of the world 

Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother; 

CheckM like a bondman; all his faults observM, 

Set in a note book^ leamM and conned, by : 

Be 
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To cast into my teeth. There l» wf dag^er^ 

Ami kef« my nidced breasl-^^ — iHlthiii, « hewt 

IXenrer than Plutw^ mine, rielier thsin goU; • 

If that thou need'st a Romanes, take it forth : 

I that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 

Strike as thou didst at Cieaar ; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, th<lu lov'st him t»ett?f 

Than ever Ibou lov'st Cassiiia. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger, 
Be angry wlien you will, it shall baye sc^pe, 
Do what you will, dishonour shall he hopKHir^ 
O Cassios! You are yoked with a lamb^ 
That carries anger as the Otat bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hd0ty spark, • 
And straight i^ cold agaia. 

Coi. Hath Cassius Uv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Bintus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered y^xetb hijn 1 

Bru. When I spoke that, I Was Ul-temper'd too. 

Cos. Do you confess so much ? Qwe me your bac4. 

Brtk Aftd my heart tao.-r-{£miracti^.} 

Cos. O Brutus! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with met,. 
When the rash hnmottr which my mother gave me^ 
Makes me forgetful ? 

^Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your 'BrutviS, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave y^u 8!9* 



IL— SPEECHES AND SOULOqUIES. 
I. — HeemMs Advice to the Players^ 

SPEAK the speech, i pray* you, as i pronounoed it to 
you ; trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief ^le town-crier had qpo* 
ken my Mnes. And dp not saw the air too much with your 
hands ; but use all gentiy : For in the very tonilnt, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, yo#must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. 
Oh! It offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious, peri- 
wig pated feUow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags^ to 
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split the ears of live groondlBiffB ; who, (for th« most part) 
are capable of nothinji^ but inexplicable dumb shows and 
noise. Praj you avoid it. 

Be not too tame, neithef ; but let your own discretion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action ; with this special observance, that you o^trsUp nci 
the modesty of wttwre ; -for any' thing so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing: whose end is-^to hold as Uwere, 
the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own imaj^e, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form «id pressure. Now, this overdone, or come 
. tardy off, though it midse the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve ; the censure of one of which 
must, in youf allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. Oh ! There be players that I have seen play, and 
beard othen( praise, and that highly, that, neither having 
the accent of Christian, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of Naturb^s joumeyinen had made men, and not made 
them well, ^they imitated humanity so abominably. 

Ih—Dougkui^ AccowU of Himself 

MT narnc^ is N<$rval. Oh the trrampian hilh 
My &ihtt feeds his flecki ; 9l frugal swaiii, 
M%0se eonstaat cadres were to increase bk storey 
And keep hk only son, mrself at^ome. 
For I had heard of battles, and IlongM 
To follow to the field some v^MkB lord ; 
And heaven soon granted whalVy sire denied. 
This moon which rostf last night, round as my shield, 
Had not yet flllM her hgjms, when by her light, 
. A band of fierce barbanuis, from the hills, 
RushM likd-a torrent, down upon the vale, 
Sweeping oar flocks and herds* The -shepherds fled 
For safety anid for succour. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver foil of arroWi, 
HoverM about the eneaiy, aad mait^d 
The road he took; then haeCenad to my frieadl, 
Whom, with a' troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advanciag. The pwtfuit 1 led, 
Till we overtook the spoil-encomber^d foe. 
•We foc^t and conquerM. Ere a 8W<»Pd was dittwa. 
An arrow from my bow had pierd'd theif chief, 
Who wore that day the arms whidi now I wear. 
Returaiag home in triumi^ I disdainM 
The shepherd^s slothful life ; and having heard 
Thai our good king had summonM hn bold pe^n, 
To lead their warnon to the Canon side, 
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I left my fother^s home, and took irith me 

A dfosen senra&t to conduct my steps — 

Yon tremblini^ coward, who forsook his master. * ' 

Journeying with this intent, I passM these towers^ 

And hearen directed, came this day to do 

'Hie happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

III. — Dauglaai* Account of tke Hermit. 

BENEATH a mountadn^s brow, the mo|t remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trod. 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit livM ; a melancholy man. 
Who was the wonder of our wandering swams. 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself 
Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed, 
"Water bis drink, his food the shepherd^s aUns. 
I went to 6ee him ; and my heart was touched 
With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake ; 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told. 
As made me oft re visit his »(i cell. 
For be had been a soldier in his youth ; 
And fought in famous battles, when the peart 
Of Europe, by the bold. Gpdfr^do led^ 
Against th^ usurping infidel displayM 
The blessed crfss, and won the Holy Land. 
PleasM with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then, having showM his wounds, heM sit him dowa. 
And sdl the live-long ^ay discourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf . 
He cut the figures oClh^ marshaird hosts ; 
DescribM the motionjpbid explain^ the use 
Of the deep column and the lengthenM line. 
The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm ; 
For all' that Saracen or Christian knew 
Of war's -vast art, was to this hermit known. 

IV. — 'SemproniiAs^ Speech for War. 

MY voice is still for war. 
Gods ! Can a Roman senate long debate. 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ! 
No — ^let us rise at okce, gird on our swords. 
And, at the head of our pemahniqg troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his thronged legions, and charge home up(m him. 
/ Perhaps some arm moi-e lucky than the rest, 

May reach his he^rt^ and free the world from bondage. 
Rise, Fathers, rise ; 'tis Rome demands your help : 
Rise and revenge her slaugbtor'd citizens, 
. Or share their fate. The corpse of half her senate 
^' mure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
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Sit h«r«, dem>emting^ in cold debate*, 
If we should sacrifice our lives to hoDOur, 
Or wear them oat in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, lor shame I Our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point out theif wdunds, and cry aloud, To battle : 
Great Pompey^s shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio^a ghost walks unr^vengM ara<»tg^ -us. 

V. — LuciMs^ Spuch far Ptaee. 

MY^thoug^hts, I must confess, are turned on peace ; 
Already havenour quarrels filPd the world 
. With widows and with orphans : , Scythia mouma 
. ^ Our guilty wan, and earth?8 remotest r^ons 
* Lie half unpeopled by the' feuds of Rome : 
^Tis time to sheath the sword, and spare niankind. 
^s not Cssar, but the gods, my Fathers ! 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair) 
Were to refute th' awards of Providence, ' 
And not to rest in heaven^s determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Romis : 
ISbw let us iftiow sttbraissieii to the i^ods. 
We took up arms, not to^evenge ourselves. 
But free the commonwealttak When this end foils, 
Arms have no further use. Our country^s tiause. 
That drew our swords, now wrests them from our hands. 
And bids us not delight in Ron^sm blood ^ 

Unprofitably shed. What men could do, ' 
Is done already* Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

VI. — Hotspur^g Account of the Fop. 

MY liege, I deny no prisoners. 
Glut I remember, when the fi^t was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord ; neat ; trimly /dressM ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new reapM, 
Showed like a stubble land, at harvest home. 
He was ^rf umM like a milliner ; 
And, Hwixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which, ever and anon, 

He gave IBs nose. 

And still he smiPd and talkM : , ^ / 

And, as the' soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He callM them ^^ untaught knaves, unmanneiiy. 
To tlnng a slovenly unhandtome corse 
Betwixt the win4 and his nobility.^' 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He q^estion^d me ; among the rest, demanded 
My {Risoners, ih your IVfajelty^s behalf. 
Ee2 
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I then, all smarting with mf woniids, being; gallM ^ ' 

To be so peitarM with a popii^y, * 

Out. of m7 gprief and 107 impatieiice, 

Answered— oegrligeBtly — ^I know not>what— 

He abonld or ahoold not ; ibr he made n^ msid) 

To fee him shine ao brisk, and smell so sweet^ 

And talk so like a waiting; g^entlewoman. 

Of gfuns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the mark) 

And telling me, the sovereign^st tbiag g& earth 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was a great pity, (so it was) 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg;^d* 

Out of the bowels of the harmless eartb^ 

Which many a good tall_feHow had destroyed 

So cowardly \ and but for these vile g^uns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not this report 

Come current for an accusation. 

Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty. 

VII. — Hotspur^ Selil9^y on the eonUnU of a Letier. 

"BUT^ for mine own pa|;j|, my Lor4, 1 could be well 
contented to be there in respect of the love I bear jonr 
liou8e."^*-*He could be contented to be there ! Wbj is he 
not then ? In respect of the love he bears our house ? He 
shows m this, he lores his own bam better than he loves 
our house. Let me see some more. ^^ The purpose you 
undertake is dangerous.'' — ^Why that's certain : 'tis danger- 
ous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink : but I tell you, my 
lord Fool, out of this nettle danger, we pluck thfe flower 
safely. ^^ The purpose yo« undertake is dangei'ous; the 
friends you ha^e named, uncertain ; the time itself, unsort- 
ed ; and your whole plot too light for th^ counterpoise of so 
great an opposition." — Say you so, say you so ? 1 say unto ' 
you again, you are a shallow cowardly hind, and you lie. 
What a lackbrdnis this \ Owrplot is as good a plot cis ever 
was laid ; Our fnend» tra^ and constant ; a good plot, good 
friends, and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, very 
good friend?. What a frosty^pirited rogue ^ this ! Why, 
my lord of York commends the plet, and the general course 
of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this rascal, I 
would brain him wiA his lady's fim. Is there not my fa- 
ther, my uncle, and myself : Lord Edmund Mortimer, my 
lord of York, and OwenGIendower? Is there not, besides, 
the Douglasses ? Hare I not all their letters, to meet me in 
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arms by the nittfli of the next month? mad anr; diere not 
some of them set forward already ? What a pagan rancal is 
this ! an infidel! — Ha ! you shall see now, in very sincerity 
of fear and cold hearty will he to the idng, and lay open ail 
our proceeding^. Ohl I coukk divide myself, and g^ to 
buffet^ for moving such a dish of skimnied milk with so 
honourable an action-^Hang him ! let him tell the king. 
We ar« prepared. I will set forward to night. 

Villi,— ^OtkelkPs Apology for hu Marriage, 

MOST potent, grare, ax^ revsread sdgmori : 
My very noble and approred |^ood mastan : « 
That I have ta^eii away this old manV daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her : 
The very head and front of !ny offending 
Hath thi»eaHMi|; b» mere. Rude au I iii' tf^otdb. 
And little bless'd with thft'set phraw of peaqe : 
For since these arms of n»ioe had setwn year> pith, 
TSU now,, wmhB nine moena wafted, tiiey have at^d 
Their dearest action in the tensted field ( 
And little of t3u» great world can t speak. 
More than pertains to ieats of broils and battle ; 
And -tbecefore, HttJe shall I grace my cauae, 
In speaking of myself. Yet by your patience, 
I will a round unyarmshM tale deliver. 
Of my whol» cotirae of love ; what drugs, what chtnMir 
What cei(inratioii,. and. what mighty xaag^, 
(For 'su<^ pnoceedifiga I jun. champed withal) 
I won his daughter with. ^ 

Her father lov^^iiB ; oft invlied »»; ' 
Still quesCieo^d me^Hie story of my Hfe, 
Froin year to year ; the baltlesy. ntgi^ fettanet. 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, e^en from, my bayaah days 
To the very moment tiiat he bade me tell it* 
Wherein I ^^e of most disastrous dkances : 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ^seapee in th' ieimmeiit deadly braiclli 
Of being taken by the insolentiM, 
And sold to slavery ; el B»y redeaiptioa thence. 
And with it all my itavelVlustaiTi 
——AU: these to hear 
Would Desdemena seriouefy ktdiiiie ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence ;, 
Whidh ever as she could with haste despatch, 
SheM come agaim^ and with a gi^edy ear 
Deyour up my discourse. Which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That i would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
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Whereof by parcels ahe had something: heard^ 

But not distinctlj. I did consent : 

And often did beguile her other tears, 

When 1 did speak nf some distressful stroke 

That mj youth sufferM. . My story being done, 

&M gave me for my pains a "world of sighs. ' - 

She ewore, in faith, 'twas strange, 't,was passing stiangv : 

*Twa8 pitiful ; 'twas wond'rous pitiful ; 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd' 

That heaven had made her such a man. She thankM me i 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lovM her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my^story, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She loy'd me for the^ dangers I had passed ; 

And I loy'd her that she did pity them. — • 

This only is the witchcraft I hare us'd. 

IX. — Henry IV's SoHloquy on SUep. 
HOW many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep !--0 gentle sleep ! ' 
Nature's soft nurs< ! how hare I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, ' 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 
Why rather, ffleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
Aid hush'd with buzzing night flies to thy slumber, 
Twin in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, . ^ 
And luU'd with sounds of sweetest melody? 
O thou dull god ! Why liest thou with the vile, 
In )oathsome beds, and leav'st the Idngly couch ' 
A watchcase%o a common .'larum bell? 
Wilt thou upon the high and gid<i^i«nast, 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the ru<ie imperious eurgs, 
And in the visitation of Uie winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the tops, 
Civling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slipp'ry shrouds. 
That, with' the hurly, death itself awakes ; 
Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea bov in an hour so rude,* 
And in the 4;aWst and the stillest night, , 
'With all appliances and means to boot, 
,T)eny it to a king ?— Then ha^py, lowly down i 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

X.— Captain BobadiVs Method of defeating an Army. 
I WILL tell you, Sir, by the way of private and under 
seal, 1 am a gentleman ; and Jive here obscure, and to my- 
self: but were I known to his Majesty and the Lords, ob. 
Jerve me, I would undertake, upon this poor head and life» 
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for the public benefit of the state, not onlj io spare the en- 
tire lives of bis subjects in general, but to save the one half, 
nay, three-fourths of hfe yearly charge in holdbg^.war, and 
against what enemy soeyer. And how would I dq,it, tliink 
you,? Why thus, Sir- — I would select nineteen more to my- 
self, throughout the land ; gentlemen they should be ; of 
good spirit, strong and able constitution, I would choose 
them by' an instinct that I have — And I would teach these 
nineteen the* special rules; as your punto, your rererso, 
your stoccata, your imbrocata, your passada, your monton^. 
to, till they could all play very near, or altogether, as.well 
^ as myself. This done ; say the enemy were forty thousand 
strong. We twenty would come into the field the tenth of 
March, or thereabouts, and we would challenge twenty of 
the enemy ; they could not, in their honour refuse us. 
Well — ^we would kill them ; challenge twenty more — kill 
them ; twenty more — ^kill them ; twenty more-^kill them 
too. And thus, would we kill, bvery man, his ten a day — 
that's tenscore : Tenscore — ^that's two hundred ; two hun- 
dred a day — five days, a thousand : Forty thousand-— forty 
times five — five times forty — two hundred days kill them 
all up by computation. And this I will venture my poor 
gentleman-like carcass to perform, (provided there be no 
treason practised upon us) by fair and discreet Bianhood ; 
that is, civilly — ^by the sword. 

XI. — Soliloquy of HamUt^s Uuele^ on the Murder of hu 
Brother. 
OH ! my oiTence is rank ; it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal, eldest curse, upon it ! 
A brdther*8 murider ! P ray I cannot, . ' 

Thongli ihclinatioB be as sharp as ^twill — , " — 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
Knd like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where 1 shall first begin — 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood — 
Is there not rain enough In the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow f Whereto serves mercy, 
. But to confront the visage of offence ? 
. ^ And what's in prayer, but this twofold force ? 
• * To be forestalled ere we come to fall — 

Or pai^don'd, being down ? — Then I'll look up. 
My fault is past.— ^But, Oh I what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder. 
That cannot be, since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which 1 did the murder — 
My c;pwn, my own ambition, and my queen. 
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Mfty one be ptfdoaM, and retain th' oSmc^i 

In the conrupted currentt c^ this ^irorld, 

Offence^a riMed hand may shov^ b^ justice : 

And oft ^tis seen, the wicked prize itself.' 

Buytf oat the laws. But His not so above. 

There is no* shuflfing— ^ere the action lies 

In its true nature, and we oorselves comjtell^d 

E'en to the teeth and forf head of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? What rests? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? ' 

Oh, wretched state ! Oh, bosom black as death ! 

Oh, Hmkad soitl, that, strag;gling to be free, 

ixt more, engagM ! Help, <angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees — and heart, with strings of steely 

Be soft as sinews of the new bom babe ! 

All may be well. 

XII. — Soliloqwf ofHamUt on Death* 

TO be— or not to be — that is the question ; 
WhelSier *tis nobler in the mind to suiTer 
Hub etii^B and arA>ws of outrageous fortune^- 
Or to laite anna agamst a sea of trouUeif; 
Jbid, by opposing, end them ? To die-^to sleep-^ 
No more ? — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ach,' and the thousand, natural shocks 
Tliat Hesh is heir to. — ^^s a consummation 
Devsdttt^ ta be wishM« To die-^to sleep- 
To sleei^perchance to dream — ay, there's tiie ruh^ » 
For^, in that sleep of death, what dreams may com,e, 
When wm have Muffled off this mortal coil, 
* Must give US' pause .<-—There^s the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long 1^ ; 
For, who could bear the whips and scorpe of time, 
Th' oppressor's wrong, the pnyud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deq[»sed love^-the law's delay«» 
The inscdence ef ofiice, and the spurhs 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes— ^ 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels beftr, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, * . 
But that the dread of something aker death, 
(That undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those iUe we have. 
Than fly to others that we knpw not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sic^klied. o'er with the psUe cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn awny, 
And lose the name of action. • ^ 
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Xlll.r^Fcd$taff^i Encomium am Stuk. 

A GOOD BherruHiack hath a twofold operatiofi la it. It 
ascends me into the brain : dries me there, all the fbolish, 
dull and CTudy vapours which environ it : midLes it appre- 
hensive, qnick, invendve : full of nimble, 6eTy, and delecta- 
ble shapes ; which delivered over to the voice, the tongue, 
which b the birth, -'becomes excellent wit. Tho second 
property of your excellent sherrls, is the waftting of the 
blood ; which, before, cold and Settled, left the liver white 
and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice. 
But the sherris warms it, and makes it course from the in- 
wards to the parts extreme. It illuminateth the face; 
which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this 
little kingdom, man, to arm : and then, the vHal common- 
ers, and inland petty spirits, muster me all to their captain, 
the heart ! who, great and puffed up with this retinue, doth 
any deed of courage-**-and this valour comes of sherris. 
So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that 
sets it awork ; and learning a mere hoard of giAd kept by 
a devil, till sack commences it, and sets it in act and use. 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold 
blood he did naturally inherit of his father,' he hath, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, husbanded, andtilled^ 
with drinking good, and good store . of jfertile sherris. If I* 
had a thoosaiid sons, the first human principle I would 
teach them, should be — to forswear thin poUtioos, and to ' 
addict themselves to sack. 

XIV. — Prologue to the Tragody of CkUo. 

TO. wake the wul by tender ftroket of art, 
To raia^ the genius and to mend the health • ' 

. To make mankind in conscioiu virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream thnnigh eveiy age ; • 
T^etants no more their savag^e nature kept, 
And foes to virtue, wonderM how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory or the virgin's love : 
In pitying love we but our weakness sihow, 
And wild ambition well deserves its wo« 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause ; 

• Saeh tears as patriots shed for dying laws: 
He bids youir breast with ancie^At ardours rise. 
And caUs forth Roman drops from British eyes : 
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Viitae confessM in human shape he draws, 
"What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was ; 
No common objedt to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself sunreyi | 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falliii^ with a falling state ! 
While Cato gires his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not ih his country's cause ? 
. Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wflh to bleed I 
S'^n when proud Csem, 'midst triumphal cars, 
The sp<Hl8 of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
^obly vain, add impotently great, 
Siow'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead father's rcv'rend image passed, 
^The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercast. 
The triumi^ ceas'd — ^tcars gush'd from every eye ; 
The world's gr^t victor pass'd imheeded by ; 
Her last good man, dejected Rome ador'd. 
And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 

Britons attend. Be worth like this approvM ; 
And show you have the virtfie to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the tnt fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'd 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves : assert the stage : 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone shou|d please a British ear. 
Ai Cato's self had not disdain'd t<^iear. 

XV. — Cato^s Soltioquy on the Immortality of the So 

IT must be so— Plato, thou reasonest well ! — 

Else, whence this ptea«ng hbpe, this fond desire, 

Tliis longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread and inward horror, 
, Of falling into nought f Why shrinks the soul 
. Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us : 

'Tis heav'n itself thM points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! — ^Thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Throughi what new scenes and changes must we past ! 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; • 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. ' 

Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there it, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where ? This worid was made for Ctt«r ; 

I'm weary of <5onjectures — ttts must end them. 

. [Laying hit hand on kU nc^rd. 
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That I am doubly armM. Mj death and life, 
My bane and antidote are boUi before me. 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secur''d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dag^ger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall lade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with a§:e, and nature sink in years ; 
But tbou shalt flourish in immortal youth ; 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

XWl.^^LcLdy Randolph's Soliloquy^ lamenting the Death. of 
her Husband and Child. 

TE woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my souPs sadness, and draws forth 

The Toic« of sorrow from my bursting heart 

Farewell a while, 1 wiU not leave you long : 

For, in your shadek, I deem some spirit dwells ; 

AVho, from the chiding stream, and groaning oak, 

Still hears and answers to MatUda^s moan. 

Oh, Doug^lass ! Douglass ! if departed ghosts 

Are e^er permitted to review this world. 

Within the circle of that wood thou art ; 

And with the passion of immortals hear^st 

My lamentation ; hear^st thy wretched wife 

"Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost. 
' My brother^s timeless death I seem to mourn, 

Who perishM with thee on this fatal day. 

To thee I lift my vdcc, to thee address 

The plaint which mortal ear has never heard. 
'Oh ! Disregard me not. Though I am called 

Another^s now, my heart is wh^ly ihine. 

Incapable of change, affection lies 

Buried, my Douglass, in thy bloody grave. 

XVII. — Speech of Henry F. to his Soldiers^ at the Siege of 
Harfleur. 

ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with the English dead. 
In peace there^s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears,- 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, simimon up the blood, 
. Disguise fair nature with hard favour'd rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry o'er the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it. 
And fearfully as doth the galled rock 
OVrhang and jutty his confounded base^ 
SwilPd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
F f 
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Now Mt Hid la«lli, and ttretch tke Bostrilf widA ; 

Hold hard the breathy and bend up ererjr ipirit 

To its full he^t. Now on, joa nobleit Eng^Iish, 

WhoM blood it fetdiM from mthert of war*jproaf $ 

Fathers, that like to matij Alexanders, 

Hare in these parts from mom tiH even fong^t, 

And sheathM their swords for lack of arraaent. 

Bishoaovr not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom yon call lathers did be|^t yott. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And yon, good yeeiaen. 

Whose limbs were made m England, show us |iera 

The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base^ 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

1 see yon stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straimng upon the start. The gamers aloot ; 

Follow yeur spirit; and, upon this chane, 

GI7, God for Hany, Eng^mid, and St. Qeofge ! 

XVlll.—Spetch t/ Henry V. hefort the BatOe ef Agineami^ 
on the KarlofWtitmoreland^M wUhihgfot mort Men from 
England, 

WHAT^s lie tiiat wishes more men Irpm E^hmd? 
My counn Westmoreland ^ No^ my fair coasin ; 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country Joss.; and if to lire. 
The fewer men, the ^eater share of honour. 
No, nO| my Lord ; wish not a man from England* 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout mf host, 
That he who halh no stomach to this fight, ^ 
May straight depart ; his passport shall be made | 
J And crowns, for conyoy, put into hb parse* 
We would not die in that man^s company. 
Tfaii day is called the feast of Cii»pian* 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe, when this day is nam^d. 
And touse him at Iha name of Crispian. ' 

He that ontlires ^is day, and sees old age, 
Will, yearly, t>n the vigil, feast his neighbouti, 
And say, to-morroW is St. Crispian : 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 
But theyUl remember, with advants^s. 
What feats they did ttiat day. Then shall our 
Familiar in theur aumths as household words, 
Harry the kinfi\ Beidford and Esceter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Cloister, 
Be in their flowing cups, freshly rememberM, 
This story shall ^e good man teach his son : 
And Crispian^B day shall ne^er go by, 
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IVomttus time to the ending of th«woiidf v 

9«i we and it sliail be fmaenibcEr^ t 

We few, we happy lew, we lw»<l of broChen | 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, * 

Shall be my brother, be he e*er so ^ile. 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

And ^ntiemen in England, now abed, 

Shall think ihemselves accursed they weM not Impo ; 

And hold then* manhoods cheap^ wmie aiay speaH 

That Ibught with us upon 8l. Orispiaa^s day« 

X1X» — Sol^oquy of Diek'the Apprentice. 

THUS far we mn before the wind. — An apothecary ! — 
fiCake an apothecary of me t^ — What, cramp i^y genius 
over a pestle and mottar ; or mew me up In a ahop, with an 
alligator stuffed, and a beggaHy ^couaC of empty boxes ! 
To be culling sinples, and eoastantly adding to tfaie bUls of 
Mortality ! — No ! No ! it will \m much better to be pasted 
up in caj^talS) Tre pakt of Romeo bf a YotriiG oESf- 

TLEMAN WHO NEITER AFrSAHEP ON ANY STAGE* BBVORE ( 

My ambition fires at the thought.' — ^But hold ; maynU I run 
some chance of failing in my attempt ? Hiased^pelted — 
laughed at — not admitted Into the green room ^ — that will 
never don— down, busy devit, down, dowu ; try it again- 
loved by the women — envied by the men — applauded by the 
pit, clapped by the galleiy, adinired by the boxes. ^^ Dear 
colonel, is'nt he a cbarailag creature f My lord, donH you 
like liim oT all things ? — ^Makes love like an angel ?— What 
an eye he has V-<*-^--Fine legs f-^-^-l shall certainly go to his 
benefit."— —Celestial sounds fc — -And Ujea FU S^^ ^ ^i*^ 
all the painters, and have myself put up in every print-shop 
— ui the character of Macbeth! ^ This is a sorry sight." 
.{Standi in an attitude,) In the character of Richard, «^Give 
me another horse 1 Bind up my wounds !" Thes^ will do 
rarely. And then I have a chance of getting well mar- 
ried. Oh glorious thought! I wiU enjoy it, though but 

In fancy. But what's o'cmck l-^t must be almost nine. 
PU away at once ; this is chab n^^ht'--*the ipouters are all 
met— little think they I'm in town — they'll be surprised to 

•ee me off I go j-r-and then for my assignation with iii|r 

aaster Gargle's daughter. — ^ 

Lfaabs, do jroor office, and wpport me well ; 
Bearmebuttoher, ^eai^aie ifyottcan. ^ 
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XX. — Cassiw tMtigcUing BrtUus to join the Couipiracy 
against CcBsar. 

HONOUR ifl the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my sing^le self, 
I had as lief iu>t be, as live to be 
In awe of such a things as F myself. 
I was born free as Cffisar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well : and we can both 
Endure the winter^s cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and g^usty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
CaBsar says to me, '> Dar^st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with mje into this Atkgry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ?"— Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plung^ed in, 
Andtiade him follow; so indeed be did. < ' 
The torrent roared, and we did buffiet it 
With lusty sinews throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with hearts of controTersy. 
But ere we could arrive at the point proposed, 
Csesar cry'd, " Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 
I, as iEneas, our ^eat ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, froSi the waves of Tiber, . 
Did I the tired Caesar ; and this man 
Is now become a god.; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If CsBsar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the flt was on him, I did matk 
How he did shake : His true ;• this god did shake : 
His toward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the wodd, 
Did lose its lustre ; T did hear him groan J 
Ay, and that tcmgu^ of hb, that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 
^ Alas !" it cryM — " Give me somie drink, Titinius''— 
As st sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bey the palm alone. — :— 
Brutus and Cs^ar I — What should be in that Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write tbem together ; yours is as /air a name : 
Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well : 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy : conjure with 'em ; 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 
Now in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meats doth this our Caesar feed. 
That he has grown so great ? Age, thou art ashamM ; 
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Rome, thou hait lott the breed of noble bloods* 
When went there by an age, since the gjeat flood. 
But it WM ^nsM with more than with one mmi 
When could they saj, till |m>w, that talked of Romei 
That her wide waUs encompassed but one man i 
43h ! you and I haii« heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked 
Th* infernal devil, to keep hit state in Rome, 
As easily as a kin(|^» 

XXI. — Brutui* Harangue on the Dioth of Ceiar. 

ROMANS, CMBtrytten, and Lowen t-^Heir. me for 

mj cause ; aad be flileiit that yo« may hear. Believe me 
foi' mine honour ; and have respect fo mine hononr, that you 
may believe. Censure me in your wisdom ; and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge.— 4f there be any in 
this assembly, any dear friend of Csesar^s, te him, I say, 
tbat Brutus' lore te^ 0«esar was no less tiiaa his. If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is 
my answer : Not that 1 loved CaBsar less, but that I loved 
• Rome more. Had you rather Ciesar w«re living, and die all 
slaves ; than that Csssar were dead, to live all freemen ? As 
CflBsar loved me, I weep for him ; as he wias fortunate, I re« 
joice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for his love, joy for 
his fortune, honour for iiis valour, and death for liis ambi« 
tion.— Wlio'a here so base that would be a bondman ? if any, 
speak ; ibr him i have offended. Who^s here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman ? if any, speak ; for him I have of- 
fended. Who^s here so vile, that will not love his country 1 
if any, speak ; £Qf him I have offended.— 4 pause for a re- 

' ply 

None! Then none have I offended. — ^I have done no more 
to Caesar than you shaH do to Brutus. The question of 
his death is enrolled in the capLtol ; his glory not extenu- 
ated, wherela he was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, 
for wliich he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, moum'd by Mark Antony ; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the bene- 
fit of his dving, a place in the commonwealth ; as which 
of you shall not?— With this I depar<>-4iiat m I elew my 
best lover for the go<Ml of Rome, i have the sasae dagger 
for myself, wImb ft shaH please my countiy to need my 
death. 

Fit 
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XXII. — Antonyms Oration over Cocsar'^s Body. 

FRtENPS, Romans, ConDtrymen ! Lend me four ean» 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. j 

The eril that men do, lires after them ; V 

The good U oft interred with their bones : " 

So let it be with Caesar ! Noble Brutus I 

' Hath told you, Caesar was ambitions. I 

If it were so, it was a grierous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answerM it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest| 

(For Brutus is an honourable man, ^ \ 

So are they sdl, all honourable men) 
Come I to qieak in Cftiaar^s funeral.*— - ^ 

He was my friend, faithful and just to aie : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; . ^ 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, - 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill \ 
IHA this .in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ! 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. ' 

Tet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupetcal^ 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he fUd thrice refuse : Was this ambition ? 
Tet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
Ton adl did love hira once ; not without cause ; 
- What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment ! Thou art fled to brutish beasts, ' ^ 

* And men have lo;^ their reason. Bear with me : 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar ; 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday the word, Caesar, might 
Have stood^against the world ! Now lies he there, 
Ai^d none so poor to do him reverepce. 

Masters ! If I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, ■ 

1 should do'Brutus wrcmg, and Cassias wrong ; 

Who, you all know, are honourable men. J 

, I will not do them vrrong-^I rather choose H 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here'^s a parchment, with the seal pf Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet : His his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me^ I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Csesar^s wounds, 
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And clip thekr napldns in hia sacnd bloods* 
Tea, beg; a hair of him for memory, 
And, dybg, mention it within their wiU$, 
Bequeathit^ it, at a rich leg^acj, 
Unto their is£ue.-—— 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
Ton all do know this mantle : I retaunbvr 
The iirst time ever Cttiar put it on ) . 
Twas on a summer ^s evening in his tent. 

That day he oyercame the Nervii 

Look ! In this place ran Cassius^ dagger through—- 

See what a rent the envious Casca made — ^ 

Through this the well beloved Brutus stabbM ; 

And, as he phickM his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Casar follow^ it ! 

This, this was the unkindest cut of all ! 

For when the noble Csesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor^s arms. 

Quite vanquished him ! Then burst his mighty heart, • 

And in his mantle mui&ing up his face, 

E^en at the base of Pompey^s statue, 

gVhich all the while ran blood) great Caesar lelL 
what a fall was there,.my countr3rmen ! 
Then I, and you, and aU of us, fell down ; 
Whilst bloody treason flourish^ over us. 
O, now you weep ; wtd I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ! These are gracious drops. 
Kind souls I What, weep you when you behold 
Our Csesar^s vesture wooded ? Look ye here I — 
2iere is himself— marrM, as you se^, by traitors. 

Good friends ! Sweet friends I Iiet me not stir you up 
To any sudden flnod of mutiny I 
They that have done this deed are honourable I 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it ( They are wise and honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ! 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But^ as you know me all, a plain, blunt man^ 
That love my friend— and that they know full well, * 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ! 
For I have neither wit, nor wcurds, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech. 
To stir meu^s blood-*! only speak right on. 
I tell you that whicii you yourselves do know — 
Show you sweet Csesar^s wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths. 
And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Ceesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 



J 
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XXIIL— fUi«(|f^» 8aU0^^om Humour. 
OWE heaTen a deatb ! ^Tis aot doe jet ; and I would 
be loth to pej Mm before Ms day. Wbat need 1 be so fixr- 
wwdwHhhifli that calls net on me? Well, ^ no auitter — 
honour priekt Be OB. But how, ifhononr pricks me off when 
IcomeoB? Howthcn? Canhonoorsettoaleg? No; oran 
annTNo; ortakeaway thegriefof awonndfNo. Honour 
hathnosidllfaisargei7,thenf No. What is hononr ? A 
word. What Is that word honoor? Air; a trim reckonini^. 
Who hath ft ? He that ^ed a Wednesday. Doth he feelit? 
No. Dothhehearit? No. Is it loseosiUe then f Tea, to 
thedead. BntwiU itnotliTewith theli¥ii«! No. Why? 
Detraction will not sniier it Therefore, TU none of it. 
Hononr Is a mere 'scutcheon — and so ends my catechiaai. 

X3[iy<— jPoit o/Biehard IIPb SoUloqitif, Ae »%*! frteedimg 
the BatiU of Bogm&riL 

rrif BOW the daad of niglit, and kstftk* worid 
b with m lenrij foleni dsrioiMi hn^ ; 
Tet I (so coy m dMM ii deep Id »«) 
WHh an the weary coortriiip of . 
Ify caie-tir^d tiMaghtB, ceaH wfai hw to i^y bed, 
Though e^ea the Man do wink, at Hwcro, with ererapatdani^. 
Plllbrth, and walk awfaae. Theek'knfre" 
And tlie ripe harveit of the new-mowa faay 
Givee it a tweet and wholeMiiiie odoar. 
Howairfidif tUigleoBi! Aadiiaikl fiaatcaatirle 
The ham of either ara^ ttaiy sowids, 
That the fizM lentineb ahnort receive 
The feciet wiuipen efeach ethei*t waleh! 
Steed liireatenf iteed in high and boaitBMr 1 
Pierdag the lyght*! don ear. Hark! iVNathi 
The annoffen, acoompUdniy ti» knight^ 



With dink ef hanuaen deong rireti an, 
Qtre dreadioi note of preparation: wlw aamtt^ 
Like tacriftoes, hy their fire* of watch, 
With iM^ienoe at, and iidy nannale 
The momiogAi danger, iy yon Heaven, my tfcMi 
Impatienoe diidei thif taidf-^ited aight. 
Who, like a firal and ugly wftch, does Uaip 
80 tediomly away, ra to my ooadi, 
1 once mare try to ileep her intoi 



JLKV^^TIU Wcrld eampartd f a SUig€. 

ALL the world^t a stage ; 
And an the men and women, menly playtn. 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts, 
His acts being seyen ages. At first, the In&nt ; 
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Mewling and puldng in the nonets ftifna. 

And then the whining* School-boj ; with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping, like a snail, 

Unwillingly to school. And;then the Lover ; 

Sighing like furnace ; with a woful ballad 

Made to his Mistress^ ejebrow. Then a ^dier ; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealous in honour : sudden and quick in quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannon^s mouth. And then the Jostic* ; 

In &2r round belly, with good capon linM ; 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut ; 

Full of wise saws ^nd modern instances : 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipperM pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthfal hose, well savM a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second Childishness, and mere Oblivion ; 

Bans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ererf^biog* ' 
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CONCISE PASSAGES, 

■nMPUFVIHe GKRTAIH PARTlGinjkRa) <^ THE PHO^&K MXfREB 
StOH OV WBStm^ THK llOI>17LATIO|l AKD MAKAOEMEHT OF THE 
▼OICE, nr RCADBfO AND 8PEAKI1I0, PRINCI^ALLIT DEPBHB. 

I.-*JSMMifi<e# of AwtmoBtu ; er iKe Oppeiition of Wmrig 9r 
SaUtruet. 

1. THE Biviner of faking ii a» important a? the laatter — 

%, Cowardi ^« manj timies ; tba valiaat never taste of death but 
once. ^Sfcflt e iyeare. 

3. Temperancei by fortifying the iniiid and body;, leads to happi- 
nen ; intemperance, by enervatmg tbe mind and bo4^, eadff^nml- 
fy in miterf.-"^^ if ThMm^ 

4. Title and ftn^atqr render a good man more illiutnous ; but an 
ill one more contemptible. Vice is infionous, though in a prince ; 
and Tirtne honourable, though in a peasant. — Speetaior, 

5. Almost eyery object that attracts ow notice^ has its b«^t and 
its dark side. He who habituates himself tp look at the displeasing 
side, will sour has disposition, and consesequently, impair his happi- 
nesi ; while he who constantly beholds it on the Inrigfat side, inseBSf- 
bly meliorates his temper, and, in cons^uenceof it, improTes his 
own happiness, and,the happinoM of all around him. — WJovi4* 

6. A wise man endeaTours to shine in himself ; a* fool to outahme 
others. The fiumer is humbled by the sense of his own inlhuities ; 
the latter is lifted up by the discoyery of those which he observes in 
others. The wise man conriders what he wants ; and the fool what 
he abounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains his own ap- 
probation ; and the fool, when he recommends himself to the applause 
of those about him. — Spectator^, 

7. When oj^portunities of exercise are wanting, tenq;>erance may in 
a great measure supply its place. If exercise Cltfows off all superflui* 
ties, temperance prevents them ; if exercise clears the vessels, tem- 
perance neither satiates nor overstrains them ;'-4f exercise raises 
proper ferments in the humours, and in-omotes the circulation of the 
blood, temperance gives nature her full play, and enables her to 
exert herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dissipates a 
growing distemper, temperance starves it.«-^9|pec/<rfor. 

8. I have alwajrs preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider as an act, the fonner as a habit of the mind. Mirth is short 
and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are often 
rabed into the greatest transports of mirth, who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents ' 
ns ilrom falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth |s like e fla ^h of 
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lii)iteiiig,-tfaat braaln tliR>iigliiLgtoMof ckiidi Md glitteto f» a 
awoMiit ) dMerfahMM keeps akiad of dayl^ht m flic mM, atidilli it 
with « ateady and perpetaal mrautf* — ^eehdf^ 

•• At the tame tune that I thank dbcretHm the aiMt aMfel takat a 
auoicaabeauutero^ I look apoaettaainf to be the aooonqiluhnMaft 
of litlla, meaa^ vafeaeroas aunds. Ditciatioa poiatt oat the adbkft 
eads to U8, and ponues the most proper and laudable methodi of at» 
tainii^ them ; cannin; has only pthrate, telflih aims, aad sticki at 
nothing which may make them nicceed ; diecretioa hae iMf^ wd 
exte^^nye riewa, and, Uke a well fivaied eye, commandt a whole 
horixon ; caaning^ i« a kind of tbert-eigfatedaem, that ditooTen the 
minutest objects, which are near at haad^ but is aot able to diacera 
thm^ at a distance. — ^ecMor. 

10. Nothing is more amiable ttian trne modesty, and nothia^ more 
contemptible than the &lse. The one f^aards rirtne; thto other 
betrays it. True modesty is ashamad to do any tlang^ that ii repngw 
nant to the rules of right reason ; fidae modesty is aslwned to do any 
thinjg^ fliat is opposite to the faamoar of Ilia coespaay* Trae aiodesty 
avoids every thuaar that IS criminal ; fidse aiodesty etery thia^ that is 
unfashionaUe. The latter is only a general andetermined instinct ; 
the Ibnner is that iaatiaet, hmiled and circnmscribad by the roles 
of prudence and re%iea . " 'Sj ^ e e kOwr^ 

11* How difieiaat is the viaw of paat life, ia the maa who it grown 
old in knowledge and wiedUna, iran that of him who is gfowb old in 
ignorance and telly ! The latter is like the owner of a barren tountry, 
that mis his eye with the prospect of naked hills and plaflns, which 
produces notiiiag either paaBtablf er ortiamentBl ; the lonaer beholds 
a beautiful and vpaeioaa landscape, ditidhd into delightAil gardens, 
green meadows, fruitful fields $ and «aa scaroe cast his eye on a 
single spot of his possesaons, tlrnt is not oorered witii some beautiful 
plant or flower. Sp 9t iai9 r* 

13. As there is a worldly happmess;, which God pero^ret to be no 
other than disguised aueery ; as there are worldly hoaoart Which, in 
his estiantion, are repreadi $ so there is a worldly wisdom, which, in 
his sight, is feo M s hn e e s. Of this wofMly wisdom, the chabractcrs are 
giren in the scriptaree, and placed ia contrast with those of the wis- 
dom which is from above. Tlie one is the wisdom of the crafty ; the 
other, that of the upright : The one terminates in selfishness ; the 
other in chaiity :( Hie one, is ftill ef strife, and bitter envying ; the 
other, of mercy aad good £tmU,-^Wair. 

13. True hoaonr, tiiough it be fi^tiffereat priaciple from reUg^on, is 
that which produces the same effects. The lines of action, though 
drawn from difiereat paists, terminate in flie same point. Helicon 
embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of €k»d ; honour, as it is 
graeelal aad ornamental to human nature. The religious man fears, 
the man of honour scorns, to do an ill action. The latter considers 
vice as something that is bcnealh him ; the fiinner, as something 
thai is fidEenalve to the Divine Being ; the ime, as what is unbecom- 
ing ; the other, as what is forbidden.— GtiaMfaai. 

14. Where is the mim that possesses, or indeed can be required to 
possess, greater abilities in arar, than Pomliwy f One who has fought 

pitched battles, than others have maiatained persoaal disputes ! 
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Curied im mora wftn than vthen have acquirad knowUi^se of by 
Kadin^ ! Reduced more provinces than others have aspired to, even 
in thoug^ht ! Whose 700th was trained to the profession of arms, not by 
precepts derived from Others, but by the hig;hest offices of ccmimand !. 
^€ft by persoaal mistakes in war, but by a train of important victories ; 
not by a series of compaigns, but by a successimi of- triomphsk— > 

15. Two principles in human nature reign, 
.. 8elf*l97e to tirge, said reason to restrain ; 

Nor this a good,' nor that a bad we call, ^ 

Each works its end — ^to move or govern all. — Pope. : 

16. In point of sermons, His^confess^d 
Our English clergy make the best ; 

But this appears, we must confess, 

Not from the pulpit, but the press. 

They manage, with disjointed skill, 

The matter well, the manner ill ; 

And, what seems paradox at first, 

They make the best, and preach -the worst. — Byrom* 

17. Know, Natore^s children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch warmM a bear. > 
While man exclaims, '^ See all things lor my use P' 

^ See man^ for mine !*^ replies a -pampered goose : 

And just as short of reason he mnst faU, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.— Pope. 

18. O thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature ! How thyself thou blacon'st 
In these two princely boys ! They are us gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below^the violet. 
Not wagging his sWeet head ; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood enchaf 'd) as the rttd»st wind 
That by the top doth tsdce the mountain pine, 
And make them stoop' to the vale. — Sha^cuptarei 

19. True ease in writing comes from art, not dianeei 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

^Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 

l^LO sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flews ; 

But when loud -surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like a torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line, too, labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending cbm, and skims along the mam.— -Pd^e 

20. Good name in man aind woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trasb; His sometiiing, nothing 5 
'Twas mine, ^tis his, and has been slaves to thousands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that whfch not enriches him, 
. And makes me poor indeed. — Sftokespeare. 
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IL — ExampUi of £;7t7MERATio]v ; or ike mentioning of 

Particulars, 

« 

1. I CONSIDER a haman aottl^ without educatioiif like marble in 
the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent beauties, till the skill 
of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and 
discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and vein, that runs through 
the body of it. — Spectator. 

2. The subject of a discourse being opened, explained and con- 
firmed ; that ia to say, the speaker having gained the attention and 
judgment of his audience, he must proceed to complete his conquest 
over the passions ; such as imagination, admiration, surprise, hope, 
joy, love, fear, grief, anger. Now he must begin to exert himself; 
here it is that a fine genius may display itself, in the use of amplifica- 
tion, enumeration,} interrogation, metaphor, and every orn^iment that 
can render a discourse entertaining, winning, striking, and enforcing. — 
BaiUie. 

3. I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor^things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shsdl be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. — St, Paul. 

4. Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do as we pretend and pro- 
fess, to perform and make good what we promise, and really to be 
what we would seem and appear to be. — TiUotson. 

5. No blessing of life is any way comparable to the enjoyment of a 
discreet and virtuous friend ; it eases and unloads the mind, clears 
and Improves the underst^ding, engenders thought and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good resolutions, sooths and allays the passions, 
and finds employment for most of the vacant hours of life. — Sptetator, 

6. The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the da3r8, the in* 
creasing verdure of the spring, the arrival of any little piece of good 
news, or whatever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, is 
frequently the parent of a social and happy conversation. — World, 

7. In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I feel that ex- 
altation of spirits, which results from light and warmth, joined with a 
beautiful prospect of nature, I regard myself as one placed, by the 
hand of God, in the midst of an ample theatre, in which the sun, 
moon and stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of the earth, perpetu- 
ally changing their positions or their aspects, exhibit an elegant en- 
tertainment to the understanding, as well as to the ejre. Thunder and 
li^tning, rain and hail, the painted bow and the glaring comets, are 
decorations of this mighty theatre ; and the sable hemisphei'e, studded 
with spangles, the blue yault at noon, the glorious gildings and rich 
colourings in the horizdn, I look on as so many successive scenes.— > 
Spectator, 

8. Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable^ 
and an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens conver- 
sation, and makes every one in the company pleased with himself. 
It produces good nature and mutual benevolence, encourages the 
timorous, sooths the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes 
a society of civilized persons from a company of savagls. h^ word, 
complaisance is a. virtue that blends all orders of men togeffler, in a 

G g 
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friendly mtercourae of words and actions, and is suited to that equal- 
ity in human nature, which every man ou^t to conuder, so far as 
is consistent with the order and economy of the world. — Guardian, 

9. It is owing to our having^ early imbibed false notions of Virtue, 
that the word Ukristian does not carry with it, at first view, all that 
is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who sus- 
pends lus hopes of the rewards of worthy actions till after death ; 
who can bestow, unseen ; who can overlook hatred ; do good to his ^ 
slanderer; who can never be angry at his friend ; never revengefiil 
to his enemy, is certainly formed lor the benefit of society. — SpeetcOor, 

to. Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in giBueral, 
we are wishing every penod of it at an end. The minor longs to be 
of age ; then to be a man of business ; tHen to make up an estate ; 
then to arrive at honours ; then to retire. The usurer would be 
very well satisfied, to have all the time annihilated that lies between 
the present moment and the next quarter-day ; the politiciah would 
be contented to lose three years in his life, could he place tfamgs in 
the posture which he fancies they will stand in, after such a revolu- 
tion of time ; and the lover woum be glad to' strike out of his exist- 
ence, all the moments that are to pass away before the happy meet- 
ing. . 

11. %ould the greater part of the people sit down and draw up a 
particular account of their time, what a shameful bill would it be ! 
So much in eating, drinking^ and sleeping, beyond what nature re- 
quires ; so much in revelling and wantonness ; so much for the 
recovery of last night^s intemperance ; so much in gaming, pld.ys, and 
masquerades ; so much in paying and receiving formal and imperti- 
nent visits ; so much in idle and foolish prating, mu censuring and 
reviling our neighbours I so much in dressing •ut our bodies, and in 
ts^king of fashions ; £uid so much wasted and lost in doing nothing at 
all.— SAeWocA. 

12. If we would have the kindness of others, we must endure their 
follies. He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from sbciety, 
must be content to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; 
to the loiterer, who makes appointments he never keeps ; to l^e con- 
suiter, who aaks advice which he never takes — to the boaster, who 
blusters only to be praised — to the coonplainer, who whinesi only to 
be pitied — ^to the projector, whose happiness is to entertain his fHends 
with expectations, which all but himself know to be vain— -to the 
economist, who tells of bargains and settlements — to the politician, 
who predicts the consequences of deaths, battles, and alltances-r-to 
the usurer, who compares the state of the different funds — aaid to the 
talker, who talks only because he loves to be talking. — Johnson. 

13. Charity suffereth long, and is kind ;. charity envieth not ; cha- 
rity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, deth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thhiiketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all thit^y beHeveth all things, hopeth all things, endoreth sdl things. 
—5/. PatU. 

- 14. Deligtful task * To rear the tender thought, 
To teach llie yom^ idea how to shoo^ - 
To pour the fresh instruction o^er the mind, 
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Tp bwitiifi tk^ tBliTHiteir •pint, luid to £aL 

The g;enVou8 parpofe in the ^lowkig breaat.— -3%«flUon. 

15. Dread o^er t)ie scene the gfaoit of Hamlet stalks— 
Othello rage»— poor Moninua mourns — 

And Belyidera pours her soul in lore. 

Terror alarms the breast — the comely tear 

Sleals o^r the check. Or ebe the comic nittac 

Isolds to the world a picture of itself 

And raises, sly, the fair impartial laugh. 

Sometimes she lifts her strain, and paints the scenes 

Of beauteous life ; whatever can deck mankind, 

Or charm the heart, the generous Bevil showed. — Tkomion. 

16. Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; ' 
RaisM the strong crane ; choakM up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty, and thy stream, O Thamei^ 
Large, i^entle, deep, majestic, kii^ 6f fioods ! 

Chose lor his grand resort. On either hand, 

lake a long wintry forest, groves of masts 

Shoot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between, 

Pos&essM the breezy void, the sooty hulk 

SteerM sluggi^i on ; the splendid bai)ge along 

Kowed regular to harmony ; around. 

The boat, light skimming, stretchM its oary wings ; 

While deep, the various voice of fervent toil, 

iVom bank to bank, increasM ; whence ribbed with oak. 

To bear the British thunder,, black and bold. 

The roaring vessel rushM into the main. — TTiomton, 

17. *Tis from high life high chancten are drawn ; 
A taint ki crape it twice a tamt in lawn. 

A Judge it just ) a chancellor jutter ttiU } 

A gownman leaAaM ; a bi^p-— what yon will : 

Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king. 

More wise, more learned, more jast, mere everything;. — Pope. 

18. ^Hs education forms ttie common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the trap's inclinM. 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar ; 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scriv^er, an exceeding knave. 
Ib he a churchman ? Then he's fond of power ; 
A quaker ? Sly ; . a presbyterian ? Sour ; 

A small freethinker ? All things in an hour. — Pope, 

19. See what a grace was seated on his brow ; 
Hyperion's curls; the front of Jove himself: 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A itaticm like the herald Mercury, 

JPTew lighted, on a heaven-kissing hiU ; 

A combination, and a form indeed, 

WheF»every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a m9xi,-^3hakespeare. 
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SO. The cloQd-capt tow«n, the gotfemis palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe i^elf. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall Sssolve ; 
And, like the baseless £stbric of a vision, 
Liea\'e not a wreck hebind.^Shaketpeart. 

llL-^Exa/aqfUM of Suspension ; or a delaying of th$ Sense. 

1. AS beauty of person, with an agreeable carriage, pleases the 
eye, and that pleasure consists in observing that all the parts have a 
certain elegance, and are proportioned to each other ; so does de- 
cency of behaviour obtain the approbation of all with whom, we con- 
verse, from the order, consistency and moderation of our words and 
actions. — Spectator, 

2. If Pericles, as historians report, could shake the firmest resolu- 
tions of his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece in a fennent, 
when the public welfare of his country, or the fear of hostile inva- 
sions, was the subject ! what may we not expect from that orator, 
who, with a becoming energy, warns his audience against those evils, 
which have no remedy,' when once undergone, either from prudence 
or time ? ^Spectator, 

3. Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating the 
material world, bjr which I mean that system of bodies into which 
nature has so cunously wrought the mass of dead matter, with the 
several relations which those bodies bear to one another ; there is 
still something more wonderful and 'surprising, in contemplating the 

- — vpesld. of Itfe, or those various animals with which ©very part <rf the 
universe in furnished.— ^^ecto/or. 

4. Since it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive us in the love 
of the world, and that we cannot command ourselves enough to 
resign it, though we every day wish ourselves disengaged from ite 
allurements ; let us not stand upon a fi^rmal taking of leave, but 
wean ourseh'es from them, while we are in the midst of them. — Sptc^ 
tafor, 

5. When a man has got such a great and exalted soul, as that he 
can look upon life and death, riches and poverty, with indifference, 
and closely adheres to hoik^^f in whatever shape she presents her- • 
self; then it is that virtue appears with such a brightness^ as that all 
the world must admire her beauties. — -Cicero, 

6. To hear a judicious and elegant discourse from the pufpit, which 
would in print make a noble figure, murdered by him who had learn- 
ing and taste to compose it, but, having been neglected as to one 

' important part of his education, knows not how to deliver it, other- 
wise than with a tone between singing and saymg, or with a nod of - 
his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
with the same unanimated monotony in which he was used to repeat 
QtMB genus at Westminster school : what can be imagined more la- 
mentable ? Yeyt what more common ! — Burgh* 

7. Having already shown how the fancy is affected by the works 
of nature, and afterwards considered, in general, both the Ivwks of 
nature and art, hpw they mutually • assist ai(id complete each other, 
in forming such scenes and prospects, as are most apt to delight the 
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mind of the beholder, I thall, in this paper, throw together some tb^ 
flections on that particular art, which has.a more immediate tendency 
than anj^ other, to produce those primary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, which have hitherto been the subject of this discourse. — Spec- 
iiUor. 

8. The causes of good and eril are so Tarioas and uncertain, so 
often entangled with each other, so diversified by various relations, 
and so much subjecf to accidents which cannot be foreseen ; that he 
who would fix his condition upon incontesUble reasons of preference, 
must live and die inquiring and deliberating. — Jokntwa, 

9. He, who through the vast immensity can pierce. 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe. 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns ; 
What varied being people every star. 
May tell, why heaven has made us as we are. — Popt» 

10. In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers ; 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 

And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray ; 

Ab balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest, 

And love itself was banishM from my breast ; 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose. 

And joined, this intellectual scene compose. — Pope* 

11. Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlocked for, if she comes at all. 

But if the purchase cost so dear a price. 

As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 

And if the muse must flatter lawless sway. 

And follow still where fortune leads the way \ 

Or, if no basis bear my rising name 

But the falPn ruins of another's fame ; 

Then teach me, heaven, to'scom the guilty bays ; 

Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise. 

UnblemishM lei me live, or die unknown ; 

Oh, grant me honest fame, or grant me none. — Pope* 

12. As one, who long in populous city pent, 
Wh«re h<yises thick and sewers annoy- the air. 
Forth issuing on a summer's mom, to breathe, 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight $ 
The smell of grain, or teq^ed grass, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 
If chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass. 
What pleasing seemM, for her now pleases more 
She most, and in her look sums all delight : 
Sach pleasure to<^ the serpent to behold 
lliis flowery plant, the sweet recess of Eve, 
Tims eariy, thus alone.-^JIfttton. 
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\y. — ExampUs of Paremthjesis ; or words tnieipoMd- 1 
Sentences. 



1. THOUGH good senie is not m the number, nor always, it must 
be oiKiio4, in the company of the sciences ; yet it is (as the most sen- 
sible <4 the poets has justly obsenred) fairly worth the seven. — MeU 
moth. -"- 

2. An elevated grenius, employed in little things, appears (to fise 
the simile of Long^nus).li]ce the sun io his evening; declination: he 
remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude ; and please? more, 
though he dazzles less. — Johnson, 

3. The horror with which we enjtertain the thoughts of death (or 
indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a. 
melancholy mind witl^ innumerable apprehensions and suspicions. — 
Spectator. 

4. If envious people were to ask themselves, whether thev would 
exchange their entire situations with the persons envied, (} mean 
their minds, passions, notions, as well as their persons', fortunes, dig- 
nities, &c.) I presume the self-love common to all human nature, 
would generally make them prefer their own condition. — Shensione* 

5. Notwithstandingall the care of Cicero, brstory informs us, that 
Marcus prove^ a mere blockhead ; and that nature (who, it seems, 
was«ven withlhe son for her prodigality to the father) rendered him 
incapable of improving, by all the rules of eloquence, the pirecepts of 
philosophy, his own endeavours, and the most refined conversation in 
Athens. — Speclaior. 

6. The opera (in which action is joined "with music, in order to en- 
tertain the eye at the same time with the ear) t must beg leave (with 
all due submissiQi^ to the taste of the great) to consider as a forced 
conjunction of two things, which nature does not allow to go to- 
gether. — Burgh, , 

7. As to my own abilities in speaking (for I shall admit this charge, 
although experience has convinced me, that what is called the power 
of eloquence, depends, for the most part, upon the hearers, and that 
the characters of public speakers! are determined by that degree of 
favour which you vouchsafe to. each) if long practice, .1 say, hath 
given me any proficiency in^speal^ng, you have ever* found it devoted 
to my country. — Demotihmes, 

8. When Socrates^ fetters were ]|iu>cked off (as was usual to be 
done on the d^y. that the. condemned person was to be executed) 
being seated in the midst of his disciple^, and laying one of his le^ 
over the other, in a very, unconcenied posture, he began to rub it 
where it had be|^^ galled by the iron ; and (whether it was to show 
the indifference with which he entertained the thoughts of his s^- 
proaching death, or (o/fcer his usual manner) to take, every occasion 
of philosophising upoi^so©^ useiul subject) he observed the pleasure 
of that sensation w)4^k npw anise in those very parta ofhi&leg, that 
just before had been so much paiQed by fetiess. Upon. this hei'eflect- 
cd on the nature of pleasure, and pain in general, and how constantly 
they succeeded one another.--.%)ccto/or. 
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9i Let us (since li£s c^xk littk more Bfif^lj 
Than just to Ipok about us and to die) 
K^patiate free, o^er all ihh scene of- mao ; , 

A mighty maze ! But not without a pla^ — Pt^e^* 

la His years are yoong, but bis ezpttieMice.old ; 
His head uameOov'd, but bis judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word (for, for behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) - 
He.is complete in feature and in mmd, 
With all gfood grage to gprace a eentlemao. 

8h4lBuptar&^» Two GtntUmen of Ferono. 

11. That man i' th» worl^, iHio shall report, he has 
A better wife, let' him in nou^it be trusted, 

l\)r speaking ialse in t)iat. Thou, art alone 

(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 

Thy meekness, saint-like, wif^-Uk^ govemmeQt, 

Obeying in commanding, and' thy parts 

Sovereign and piou?, could' but speak thee out) 

The queen of eartiily queens. — SkakespeitreU Henry Fill, 

12. Forthwith (bi^lipld.th^ ezf ellen.ce, the ppw^r, 
Wliich God.ha^th in |iiis. mighty, singQls placM) 
Their arms away, th^y threw,, and to the. hills 

(For earth hjatb this yajiety, from hea-Yep^ 

Ofples^sure situate in hjU a»d: d^l^). 

Light as the lightning's glimjg.se^ they ra,n,^ they. ^ew. ; 

From their foundations lo98?nii\g; to g,nd fro. 

They pluck'd the seated hUls, with all their load, 

RoQks, waters, woods ; s^^d, by tbe, shaggy, tops 

Uplifted, bore the.m. ifi their hja^ds,^TrPara4uc LosU 

V. — Eixampf>!ts of l^TZB&m^XP^ . on Qu^Hioning^ 

1. ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipse, she compls^ined 
thus to the Snn of the. discpntinuanpe of his favours. My dearest 
friend,, said sbe^, Why do you nojt shin^ upon me as you used to do ? 
Do 1 not shine upon thee ? said the Sun ' I am very sure that I intend 
it. p no, replies the Moon ; but I now perceive the reason. I see 
that 4^tty planet the Earth is, got betiyeen us. — DoihUt/** Fables. 

$. Searching every kmgdom.'for a m^n who hags, the least comfort 
in life, Where i& he to be found ? In the roys^l palace.. — What, his 
JVlfye;»ty ? Yes ; especially if he be a desp6t.T-«/3r/ of Thinking, 

3i. Yo\i,have oblige.d a man^ veiy wejil! What would you hay^ 
inore? Is not th^, consciousness o.f dping[ good a,sufficienjtr<$'ws^td»-'-* 
^Xf of Thinking. 

4 A certs^n pSisstengcT at. sea, had the curiosity to ask the pilot of 
the vessel, what death his father died of. What death ? said the^ 
pilot. Why he perished, at sea, as my grandfather did befbre him.~ 
And are you not afral4 oif trustin^g yourself to an element. that has 
proved thus fatal to your family ? Afraid ! By no means ;. Is not your 
father dead ? Yes, but he.- died in his be^.. And why then, returned 
the pilot, are you not afraid of trusting^ yoiirself in yonr bed,?— wir/ 
of Thinking, 
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5. Is it credible, is it possible, that the mi^ty soul of a Newton 
should share exactly the same fete with the Tilest insect that crawls 
upon the ground ? that, after having laid open the mysteries of nature, 
and pushed its discoveries almost to the very boundaries of the uni- 
Terse, it should, on a sadden, have all its lights at once extinguished, 
and sink into everlasting darkness and insensil^ty ?-^jpec/a/or. 

6. Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, of pleading at the bar, o^ appearing upon the stage, or in the 
pulpit : Does it follow that he need bestow no pains in learning to 
9peak properly his native lan|^nage ? Will Ive never have occasion to 
read, in a company of his fnends, a copy of verses, a passage of a 
book or newspaper ? Must he never read a discourse of Tillotson, or 
a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the instruction of his chil- 
dren and servants ? Cicero justly observes, that address in speaking 
is highly ornamental, as well as useful, even in private life. The 
limbs are parts of the body much less noble than the tongue ; yet no 
gentleman grudges a considerable expense of time and money, to 
have his son taq^t to use them properly ; which is very commenda- 
ble. And is there no attention to be paid to the use of the tongue,, 
the glory of man ? — Burgh, 

7. Does greatness secure persons of rank from infirmities, either of 
body or mind ? Wilf the headach, the gout, or fever, spare a prince 
any more than a subject? When old age comes to lie heavy upon 
him, will his eng^eers relieve lum of ^ the load ? Can his guards and 
sentinels, by doubling and trebling their numbers, and their watch- 
fulness, prevent the approach of death ? Nay, if jealousy, or even 
ill-humour, disturb his happiness, will the cringes of his fawning at- 
tendants restore his tranquillity ? What comfort has he in reflecting 
(if he can make the reflection) while the cholic, like Prometheus* 
vulture, tears his bowels, that he is under a canopy of crimson velvet, 
fringed with gold ? When the pangs of the gout or stone extort from 
him screams of agony, do the titles of Highness or Majesty come 
sweetly into his ear ? If he is agitated with rage, does the soynd of 
Serene, or Most Christian, prevent his staring, reddening, and gnash- 
ing his teeth like a madman ? Would not a twinge of the toothach, 
or an affront from' an inferior, make the mighty Cssar foiget that he 
was emperor of the world ^—-Montaigne. 

8. When will you, my countrymen, when will you rouse from your 
indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done ? — When 
you are forced to it by some fatal disaster i When irresistible neces- 
sity drives you ? What think you of the disgraces which are already 
come upon you ? Is not the past sufficient to stimulate yovir activity ? 
Or, do you wait for somewhat more forcible and urgent ? How long 
will you amase yourselves with inquiring of one another after news, 
as you ramble idly about the streets? What news so strange ever 
came to Athens, as that a Macedonian should subdue this state and. 
lord it over Greece ^.^^DtmoHhents, ' 

9. What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
, What the bright sparkling of Uie finest eye, 
To ihe soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of word or deeds compare I 
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No :— ^ThoM at first th^ unwary heart mtLj gm ; 
But these, these only, can the heart retain. — Gay. 

10. Wronged in my love, all proffers I disdain : 
Deceived for once I trust not king^s again. 
,Ye have my answer — What remains to do, , 

Toar king, Ulysses, may consult with yoii. 
What needs he the defence, this arm can make f 
Has he not walls no human force can shake ? 
Has he not fencM his guarded navy round 
With pUe^, with ramparts, and a trench profound ? 
And will not these, the wonders he has done, 
/ Repel the rage of Priam^s single son ? — PoptU Homer. 

VI. — Examples of CliHax, or a gradual increase of Seme or 
Paseion. 

1. CONSULT your whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as 
sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, but social ; not 
only at social, but immortal. — Blair, . 

2. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; and whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called; and whom he called, 
them he also junlfied ; and whom he justified, them he alK> glori* 
fied.— 5/. Paul, 

3. What hope is there remainmg of liberty, if whatever is their 
pleasure, it is lawful for them to do ; if what is lawful for them to 
do, they are able to do ; if what they are able to do, they dare do ; 
if what they dare do, they really execute ; and if what they execute 
is no way offensive to you. — Cicero. 

t 4. Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to enlage itself by 
degrees in its contemidation of the various proportions which its seve- 
ral objects bear to each other ; ^^to it compares the body of a man 
to^ the bulk of the whole earth ; the earth to the circle it describes 
round the sun ; that circle to the sphere of the fixed stars ; the sphere 
of the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole creation ; the whole 
creation itself, to the infinite space that is everywhere diffused around 
it. — Spectator, 

6. After we have practised good actions awhile, thdy become easy ; 
«nd when they are easy, we be^n to take pleasure in them; anj- 
when they please us we do them frequently ; and by frequency of 
acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and a confirmed habit is a secon(| 
kind of nature ; and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is necesn 
sary ; and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many time% 
when we do not think of it. — TiUoteon. 

6. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good/ because that is- to excel 
many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to excel 
ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory; it is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, 
and to keep them in due order,- within the bounds of reason and reli- 
gion, because that is empire. — TiUoUon^ 

7. TuUy has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to show how 
amiable virtue is. We love a righteous man, says he, who lives in 
the remotest parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of the 
reach oi his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay^ 
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one who died fl^vec^ afea a^, niMfl a secrftt jottdaens ami benevo- 
lence for him Vk ovr mkidt, wheo we read his story ; mLy^ what is still 
more, one who has been the enemy of our country, provided his wars 
were reflated by justice and humanity. — Spectator^ 

8. As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds, so are you An- 
tony, the seed of this most calamitous war. — Tou mourn, O Romans, 
that three of your armies have been slaug^htered — they were slaugh- 
tered by Antony ; you lament the loss of your most illustrious citi- 
zens^^they were torn from you by Antony ; the authority (rf this or- 
der is deeply wounded — it is wounded by Antony ; in short, all the 
calamities we have ever since beheld (and what calamities have we 
not beheld ?) have been entirely owing to Antony. As Helen was at 
Troy, so the bane, the misery, the destruction of this state is— An- 

9. . Give me the cup. 
And let the kettle to the trumpets speak. 
The trumpets to the cannoneers within, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earljh, 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet. — TVag, of HamkU t 

10. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Cnowq it at forty, and relbnaur Ims 0an ; \ 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, k>^ 

P^es fassr prudent purpose to resoWe^ " ' < 

XnailtiniamagnaikinityolthcK^t, ^t 

IMpolmea and rft-rBftolFe»«-thcm dies the 8aai6.«-»Fewi^« 

Vn. — Examples of the principal Emotions and Pactions'-' 
J^dmirationy Contempt^ Joy^ Grief Courage^ Fear^ Love^ 
Ha^ed^ Pity^ Anger^^ReveugSy and Jeakmiy. 

i. WHAT a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! Bow 
infinite in faculties ! In fbrm and moving how express and admira- 
life i Tn action how like an a&gel I In apprehension how like a 
jfod t-^^xtmief, 

SL Away ! No woman could descend so low* 

A akippiogf dancing^ worthless tribe you are. 

Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 

And when the circUng ^ass warms your vain hearts, 
. '* Tou talk of beauties which yoa never saw. 

And fancy raptures that you never knew.*— F««r Penilml. 
t 3. Let mirth go on ; let i^easfiaie know no pause. 

But fill up every minuto ei this day, 

'Tis ytnvs^ my dlildren, sacred to your loVes. 

The glorious sua himself for you ktofes gay ; 

He shines for Altamont, and for Caiista. 

Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome ; 

All wbo rejoice with nie to-day are friegnds. 

Let each indulge his genins ; ^ach be glad, 

J«RUod and tee, ODd 8W«U the feast with mirth. 

THe spc^htl^ bpwl shall cfaeerfuliy go round ; 

»••• shall be grave, nor too severely wise : 

LoMes: and disa{^mtmi»ls, care and poverty, 
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The rich man^s imoUace, imd great nian^i seem, 
In witte Bhall be forgotten all.— Fair PenUeni, 

4* All dark and coinfortleae. 
Where all these varioas objects, that bnt now 
EmployM my busy eyes ? Where those eyes ? 
These groping hands are now my only gtddes, 
And feeing: all my sight. 

misery ! What Wo^s can sound my grief! 
Shut from the living whilst among the living ; 
Daprk as the grave amidst the bustling world ; 
At once from business and from pleasure barred $ 
N» more to view the beauty of the spring. 

Or see the face of kindred or of friend ! — Trag. tfhtAt. 
^. Thott speak^st a woman^s ; hear a warrior's wish* 

Right from their native land, the stormy north, 

May the wind blow, till every keel is fix'd 

Immoveable in Caledonians strand ! 

Then shall our fioes repent their bold invasion, 

And roving armies shun the fatal shore. — TVog. tf DmigUn, 
6. Ah! Mercy on my soul ! What's that? My old friend's ghost ,» 
They say, none but wicked folks walk. L wish I were at the bottom 
of a coalpit ! La ! how pale, and how long his face is grown since 
bis death ! He never was handsome ; and death has improved him 
very much the wrong way< — ^Pray* <Io no^ come near me { I wished 
you very well when you were alive. — But I could never abide a dead 
man cheek by jowl wiUi me. — Ah ! Ah ! mercy on me T No nearer, 
pray ! If it be only to take your leave of me, that you are come back. 
I could have excused you the ceremony with all my heart. — ^Or ii 
yoct—mercy <m us \ — No nearer, pray— or if you have wrong'd any 
body, as you always loved money a fittle, I |^ve you the word of a 
frighted Christian, I will pray, as long as you please, for the deliver- 
ance and repose of your departed soul. My good, worthy, noble 
friend, do, pray, disappear, as ever you would wish your old friend,. 
Anielem, to cmne to his setises again. — JtfofoVreV Bhmdirer, 

7. Who Clin behQld such beauty and be silent I 
O ! I could talk to thee forever ; 

Forever fix and gate on those dear eyes ; 

For every glance they send darts through my soul \-^Orphan, 

8. How like a friwning publican he looks ! # 

1 hate him, for he is a Christian : . 
But more for that in low simplicity 

Ho lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance with us here m Venice. 
If I can tftttch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat that ancient grudge I bear him. 
.He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 
£<en there w^ere merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains, and my Well-Won thrift, 
Which he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him.-^Jtfercfconf of Vtnke, 

9. As, in a theatre, the, eyes of men. 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next,* 
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Thrff^"*g Us watUe to be tedious ; 
Eren so, or with much more c<mtempt, men'^s eyes , 
. Did scowl on Richard. , No man cryM, God save him ; 

No joyful tongfue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head : 
Which, with such gentle sorrow, he shook off, 
(His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The biidgv of his grief and patience ;) 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steelM 
The hearts of men, they must perforce haye melted ; 
And biaibarism itself have pitied him. — Richard J J, 

10. Hear me, rash man, on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou hast striren to mak*us break our vow, 
(Which not our nature nor our place can bear) 
We banish thee forever from our sight 
And kmgdom. If, when three days are expired. 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. Away ! 
By Jupiter this' shall not be revoked. — Tragedy of Lear* 
11. If it wfll feed nothing else, it will £eed my revenge. He hath 
^Usgraced me, and hindered me <^ half a million, laughed at my losses, 
mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my baigains, 
cooled my firiends, heated mine enemies. And wbaf's lus reasMi ? 
I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, pasnons ? Is he not fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, wanned and cooled by the same summer 
and winter, as a Christian is ? If you (Hrick us, do we not bleed ? If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? 
And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will jresemble you in that. Xi a Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
would his sufferance be, by Christian example? Why, revenge. 
The villany you teach me I will execute ; and it shall go head, but 
I will better the instruction — J^SerchaiU of Fenue. 

12. Ye amaranths ! Ye roses, Uke the mom S 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Joy-giving, love-inspiring, holy bower ! ^ 
^ Know, in tiiy fragrant bosom, thou receiv^st 
A'murdVer.? Oh, I shall stain thy lilies. 
And horror will usurp the seat of bliss ! 

^Ha ! aie sleeps 

The day's uncommon heat has overcome her. 

Then take, my longing eyes, your last full gaz»— • 

Oh, what a sight is here ! How dreadful fair! 

Who would not think that being innocent ! 

Where shall I strike ? Who strikes her, strikes himsdf— 

My own lifers blood will issue at her wound — 

But see, she smiles ? I never shall smile more — 

It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss — 

Ha, smue again ! She dreams of him she lovfs. 

Curse on her charms ! VU stah li^r through them all.-->Jle«enge. 



RULES 

■ FOifL PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS OF 

Oreek and latin proper names. 

Abridged from JValker^s Key. 



1. EVERY Yowcfl with the accent on it at the end of a 
syllable is pronounced as in English, with its first long open 
sonnd: thus Ca'to^ Phihme'la^ Ori'on^ Pho'cion^ Lvlcifer^ 
&c. have the accented vowels sounded exactly as in the 
Eaglish words jidper^ tne'tre^ spHder^ no'ble^f tu'tor^ &c. 

2. Every accented vowel not ending a syllable, but fol- 
lowed by a consonant, has the short sound as in Eaglish: 
thus Manlius^ Pen'tkeus^ Pin'darus^ Colchis^ Cur'tius^ &c. 
have the short sound of the accented vowels, as in man'ner^ 
plen'ty^ prin'ter^ collar^ cur'f ew^kc^ 

3. Every final t, though unaccented, has the long open 
sound : thus the final i forming the genitive case, as in 
MagUtri^ or the plural number, as in Decii^ has the long 
open sound, as in vi'al ; and, this sound we give to thfi 
vowel in this situation, because the Latin % final in geni- 
tives, plurals, and preterperfect tenses of verbs, is always 
long ; and consequently where the accented % is followed 
by i final, both are pronounced with the long diphthongal 
«, like the noun eye^ as Achi^vi, 

' 4. Every unaccented % ending a syllable not final, as 
that in the second of Alc^iades^ the Hernici^ &c. is pro- 
nounced like c, as if written Alcebiades^ the Hemeci^ &.c. 
So the last syllable but one of the Fabii^ the HoraHi^ the 
Curiatii^ kc, is pronounced as if written Forbe-i^ Ho-rc^she-iy 
Cu-re-orshe-d ; and therefore if the unaccented t and the 
diphthong ce conclude a word, th•^y are both pronounced like ' 
e, as Harpyi(B^ Harpy'e^e, 

5. The diphthongs ce and ee, ending a syllable with the 
accent on it, are pronounced exactly like the long Englishr 
«, as C<esar. CBta^ &c. as if written Cee'sar. Eia^ &c. ; and 
H h . 
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like the short «, when followed hj a consonant in the i 
syllahle, as D(tdalu9y (Edimu^ ^c. pronounced as if written 
Dtddahu^ Eddipus^ &c. xhe vowels ei are generally pro- 
nounced like long i, 

6. y is exactly under the same predicament as L It is 
long when ending an accented syllable, as Cy'rus ; or when 
ending an unaccented syllable if Unal, as M!gy^ ^Pffj &c.:^ 
short when joined to a consonant in the same syllable, as 
Lydidoi ; and sometimes lobg and sometimes short, when 
ending an initial syllable not under the accent, as Lj^cur- 
gvf, pronounced with the first syllable like Zte, a falsehood ; 
and lAfiimachus with the first syllable like the first of legion; 
or nearly as if divided into LytAmlorchm^ &c. 

7. A^ ending an unaccented syllable, has the same ob* 
scure sound as in the same situation in English words; but 
it is a sound bordering on the Italian a, or the a infiL-tker^ 
as Dia'na, where the difference between the accented and 
unaccented a is palpable. 

8. E final, either with or without the preceding con- 
stant, always forms a distinct syllable, as Penelope^ Hip^ 
pocrene^ Evoe, AmpkiirUe^ &c. 

RuUs far pronaunein^ the ComonanU of Greek ar^ Latin 
Proper Barnes. 

9. C and G are hard before o, o, and «, as Cato^ Comusj 
Cures^ GdU>a^ Gorgon, &c. — and soft before e, t, and y, as 
Cd>es, Scipio, ScyUa^ Cfniw, Geryon, Geta, Gilhu, Gygu^ 
Gymno»ovMit4Bj £c. 

10. 7, <S, and C, before ia^ te, n, to, w, and eti, preceded 
by the accent, in Latin words, as in English, change into sh 
and zhj as Tatian, Statins, Porltut, Portia, Socias, Cadueeui^ 
Aedus, Hehetii, Mcaia, Heeiod, &c. pronounced Tashean^ 
Stasheus, Porsheus, Ponhea, Soekeoi, Cadusktus, Aksheus^ 
Heheehei, Mezhea, Hezheod, &c. But when the accent is on 
the first of the diphthongal vowels, the preceding conso- 
nant does not go into sk, but preserves its sound pure, as 
MiUiades, Antiatet, &c. See the word Satiety in Walker's 
Pron. Diet. 

11. T and S, in proper names, ending in tia, tin, <^oii, 
and eion, preceded by the accent, change the t and imto 
$h and zk. Thus Phodon, Sieyon, and Cereyon, are pro- 
nounced exactly in our own anjilogy, as if written Pho^iean^ 
iSwAcufi, and Serthean : Artemisih, and Aspaeia sound as if 
written Artemizhea and Aepazhea ; GaUuiaj Araiia^ Alatia^ 
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and Bdtia^ as if written Gakuhea, Arashea, Atoiheoy and Ba- 
»hea: and i£Atia, the town in Campania, is not so pronounced, it 
is to distinguish it from ^na,the eastern region of the world. 

12. Ch, These letters before a vowel are always pro- 
D0uiH:ed like k^ as Chahriasy Colchis^ &c. but when they 
come before a mute consonant at the beginning of a word, 
as in Chthonia, they are mute, and the word is pronounced 
as if written Thonicu Words beginning with Sche, as 
Schedius, Schtria^ kxi. are pronounced as if written <SA^ci[itf9, 
Skeria^ &c. ; and c before n in the Latin praenomen Cneus 
or Cnww is mute ; so in Cnapus, Cnottu^ he. 

13. At the beginning of Greek words we frequently find 
the uncon^binable consonants JlfA", TM, &c. as Mnemosyney 
Mnendamus^ Mneui^ Mnesteus, Ttnolus^ kc. These are to 
be pronounced with the first consonant mute, as if written 
JVemojyn€, Ae«id!amt», JV*eti#, Ae^ietM, Mdlus^ &c. in the same 
manner as we pronounce the words Bdellium^ Pniufnatick^ 
Gtwn^on^ Mnemonicsy &C. without the initial consonant. 
The same may be observed of the C hard like K^ when 
it comes before T; as Ctesiphon^ Ctesippm^ &c. Some 
of these words we see sometimes written with an e or i 
after the first consonant, as ^eoe^teM, Timolus^ &c. and 
then the initial consonant is pronounced. 

14. Phy followed by a consonant, is mute, as PfUkia^ 
Phtkioiisy pronounced Thia^ Thiotis^ in the same manner as 
the naturalised Greek word Phthistck pronounced Ti$i^, 

15. Pi : — p is mute also in this combination, as Psyche^ 
Psammeiichua^ &c. pronounced Sykcj Sammettcus^ he. 

16. Pt^p is-muie in words beginning with these letters 
when followed by a vowel, as rtoiemy, PterUas^ &c. pro- 
nounced To/emy, Teriloij &c. ; but when followed by 2, the 
t is heard, as in TUptolemus. The same may be observed 
of the z in Zmilaces, 

17. The letters S, X, and Z, require but little observa- 
tion, being generally prwiounced as in pure English words. 
It may however be remarked, that r, at the end of words, 
preceded by any of the vowels but e, has its pure hissii^ 
sound ; as nuu, dtt, o$, mug^ &c. — but when e precedes, it 
goes-into the sound of 2r ; as pes, Jltertites, vates^ &c. X, 
when begianii^^ a word or syllable, is pronounced like z ; as 
Xtrxuy Xtnopkon^ &c. are (u^nounced Zerkzts^ Zenophon^ 
kc. Z is uniformly pronounced as in English words : thus 
the z in Zeno and Zeugma is pronounced as we hear it 
in zealj zane^ kc. 
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Ride* for ateertflining the Engluh Quantity of Greek and 
' - Latin Proper JVames*. 

18. It may at first be observed, that words of two sjlla- 
bles, with but one consonant in the middle, whaterer be 
the quantity of the vowel in the first syllable in Greek 
or Latin, are always long in English : thus Crates the 

, philosopher, and crates a hurdle ; decus lionoar, andl dedo 
to give ; orvo to triumph, and (rvum an egg ; Mitna the 
le^lator, and /^umen the divinity, have the first vowel 
always sounded equally long by an English speaker, 
.although in Latin the first vowel in the first word of eack 
of theae pairs is short. 

19. On the contrary, words of three syllables, with the 
accent on the first and with but one conspnant after the 
firstly I table, have that syllable pronounced short, let the 
Greek or Latin quantity be what it will. This rule is never 
broken but when the first syllable is followed by c or t, fol- 
lowed by another vowel: in this case the vowel in the ficst 
syllable is long, except that vowel be i : thus lamia, genius^ 
Libya^ doceo^ cupio^ have the accent on the first syllable, 
and this syllable is pronounced long in every word but 
Libya^ though in the original it is equally short in all. 

20. When a consonant ends a syllable, the vowel is 
always short, whether the accent be on it or not ; but when 
a vowel ends a syllable with the accent on it, it is always 
long > the vowel «, when it ends a syllable, is long whether 
the accent Be on it or not, and the vowel t (3) (4) whctt 
it ends a syllable without the accent, is pronounced like e ; 
but if the syllable be final, it ha^s its long open sound as if 
the accent were on it : and the same may be observed of 
the letter y. ^ 

Rules for placing the Accent of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names. 

I 21. Words of two syllables., either Greek ar Latin, what- 
ever^ be the quantity in the original, have, in English pro- 
nunciation, the accent ou the first syllable : and if a single 
consonant come between two vowels, .the consooant goes 
to the last syllable, and the vowel in the first is long { as 
Caio^ Ceres^ Comus^ &c. 

22. Polysyllables have generally the accent on the 
j[»entiltunate if it be long, as Se^verus^ Democedes^ &c. ; if 
short, the accent is on the antepeoultipaate, as Defi»o«t/te».es, 
Aristophanes^ Posthumus^ fee. 
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A ' UU ewnprisif^ iuch Greek and LaHn mraper names^ a* 
are^niher to be fimnd tn the preceding Lessons^ or are of, 
common occurrence. 



AD 
A-BANTI-AS 

Ab-an-ti'a-des 

Ab-aa-se'na 

Ab-as-se'ni 

A-b/dos 

A-bj'dns 

Ab-ys-si'iii 

Ac-a-ce'si-um 

Ah-a'^e'zhe'Um 

A-ea'ci-us 

A-ka'she-u$ 

Ac-a<-de'mi-a 

Ac-a-de'miu 

A-eao'thas * 

Ac'a-ra ^ 

A-ca'ri-a 

A-eas'ta. 

Ac'ci-a 

A-chal-a 

Ach'e-ron 

A^baies 

A-coD'tes 

Ao-taB'on 

A'des, or Ha'des 

Ad-berl>al 

A-do'iiis 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 

A-dri-af i-com *^ 

A-dri-an-oi/o-lis 



AL 

A-dri-a'ans 
^d^-aii Eng. 
£^'a8 
JS-ga»'oa 

iE-ge'ria 

.£-ae'a8 
iEyo*liM 
^'cbi-oeB 

£»-cii-la'pi-ii8 
iE^-so'pas 
(Ewp^ Eng. 
£'ti-oii 
iCfna 
A^ri-ca'noB 
Ag-a-mem'non 
A-gric'o-la 
A-giip'pa 
A'jax 
AKa-ri'ciis 
Afa-rie Eng. 
Al^a SylVi-us 
Al-brnus 
Am-oa 
Al-ca'aor 
AUi-bi'a^es 
Alens 
/ Al«x-an'der 



AN 

Al-ex-an-drfa 

A-lex'is 

A-lo'a 

Al-pbe'a 

Al-pbe'as 

Al'sirinn 

Al-the'a 

A-ma'st-a 

A-ma'ab 

A-ma'ta 

A-maz-o-nas 

Am'arzom Eng. 

Am-a-zo'ni-a 

Am-bro'si-a 

Am-bro'ai-QS 

A-mi'da 

A-mil'car 

Am'mon 

Am-mo'ni-a 

Am-pbic'ty^>Q 

Ain-pbip'o*lis 

A-myD'tas 

A-my'ris 

A-myn'tor 

An-a-cbar'sb 

A'&ac're-on, or 

A-na'cre-on 
A'nas 

An-ax-ag'o-ras 
AD-cbi'ses 
An'des 
An-drom'a-cbe 
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AS 
An-ti-Dop'o«Ua 
An-tWchi-a, or 
An-ti-o-chi'a 
An'ti-och Eng. 
AQ-Uk>-€hus 
An-tip'a-ter 
An-to-ni'nus 
An-to'ni %\s 
A-pelia 
A-pel'les 
A'pis 
A-poVlo 
Ap-ol-io^ni-a 
A-poth-e-o'sU 
Ap^O'iheo^m 
Ap'pi-i Fo'runa 
A-qua'ri-us 
Ar-a'bi-a 
Ar'abs 
Ar-ca'di-a 
Ar-che-la'us 
Ar-chip'pe 
Ar-chlp'pu3 
Arotu'rus- 
A-rerii-us 
Ar-e-op-a-gi'tae 
Ar-e-op'a-gus 
Ar-giVa 
Ar-gi'vi * 

Ar gives Eng. 
Ar'gas 

Ar-is-tar chus 
Ar-is-ti'des 
Ar-is-tip'pus 
Ar-is-to-bu'Ius 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes 
Ar-is-tot'e-les 
^Arxs-to-tle Eng. 
A'ri-us 
Ar-me'ni-a 
Ar-ta-xerx'es 
As'ca-lon 
A'si-a 



BY 

A»-syr'i-a 

As-ty'a-nax 

A'te 

Ath-a-na'si-us 

Ath-e-nae'um 

At'las 

At'ti-ca 

At'ti-cu8 

At'ti-la 

Au-gus-ti'nus 

^vrgustin Eng. 

Au-re1i»u8 

Au-ro'ra 

Au'spi-ces 



B. 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a 

Bac'chus 

Bao'tra 

Ba'vi-us 

Bel'gae 

Bergi-mn 

Bel-i-sa'ri-us 

Bel-ler'o-phon 

Bel-lo'na 

Belus 

Ber-€-ni'ce 

Bes'ti-a 

Bi'as 

Bi'on 

Bi-thjn'i-a 

Bce-o'tl-a 

Bolus 

Bo-^o'tes 

Bo're-as 

Bos'pho-rus , 

Bri-a're-us . 

Bri-tan'ni-^a ' 

Bru'tus 

Bj-zan'ti-um 

Byas'i-a 



CH ^ 
C. 

Cad'mns 

C»-cii'i-a 

Cae'sar 

Caes-a-re'a 

Caf-us, and Cal-a 

Ca'f-us 

Cal'a-is 

Cal-e-do'ni*a 

Ca-lig'u.la 

Cal-lis'te 

Cal-lis-tel-a 

Cal-lis'the-n^$ 

Cam-by'ses 

Cam'e-ra 

Ca-milla 

Ca'na 

Can'da-ce 

Can-u-lel-us 

Ca-pit-o-li'nus 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a 

Cap-ri-cor'nus 

Ca-rac'ta-cus 

Car-tha'go 

Carthage^ Enp. 

Cas'ca 

Cas-san'der 

Cas'si-us > 

Cas-ta'ii-a 

Cas'tor and Ponux 

Cat-i-li'na 

Cat'irline, Eng, 

Ca:to 

Ce'don 

Cei'a-don 

Cerstts 

Cel't® 

Ce'res 

Char-i-de'ma9 

Cha'ron • 

Cha-ryb'dis 

Cbi-mae'ra 

CM'on 
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. CY 


DO 


EU 


Chi'06 


CjD-o^a'ra 


Do-mtt'i-afi, Kng. 


Chlo'e 


Cyn'fhwre^ EBg. 


Ddrt-ca 


Chry-<i|/|Mis 


Cjrn'thi-a 


Do'rb 


Chrys'os-.tom 


Cyp-ri-a'mw 


Dra'co 


Cic'e-ro 


Cy-the'ra 


Dru'i-d« 


Ci-libW 


Cyth-e-r«'a, or 


Dru'ids^ Eng. 


Cin-cin-iMt'tttd 


CyUM-re'a 


Dru-sU'la 


Cir'ce 




Dry'a-des 


Cis-al^pi'na Gafli-a ^^^^^vw^^^wmm^^^t^^ 


Dryads^ Eng 


Clau'di-a 


D. 




Cle'cM^ 




_ * 


Cie«^pa'tra 


Daed'a-lua 


E. 


CU'o 


Dal-ma'tka 


E-de8'8a, E-de'sa 


Clo'di-us 


Da-mas'ctti 


El-e-phan'tis 


Cne'us, or Cnaa'as 


' Darn'oiclea 


El-e-phan-toph'a-gl 


Col-la-trnus 


Da'mon 


El-eu-siftl-a 


Co-lo'naB 


Da-nu'biHi» 


Ery<^us 


Co-lo'ne 


Dan'uU^ Eng. 


El-lysl-um 


^ Co-los'su9 


Daph'ne 


Ea-dyml-on 


Com'mo-dus 


Daph'nk 


E'nos 


Co'itus 


Da-ii'us 


E-pam-i-Don'd98 


Con-fa'ci-QS 


De-cem'Tl-ri 


E-paph-ro-dftos 


Con-stan'ti-a 


De'ci-o8 


Eph'e-sus 


Coii)4t'an-tiHiop'o-lis De-id-a-mfa 


Ep-ic-te'tus 


Con^taj^tfooft 


De-iph'orbiis 


Ep-i-cu'ru8 


Con'stanrtine, Eitg. 


De'li-a 


E-piph'a-nes 


CoiMtan'ti-us 


Delphi 


Ep-i-pha'id-as 
Er'e-btis , 


Co-rin'na 


.Del'phus 


Co-ri-o-la'nu8 


De-me'tri-as 


E-tru'ri-a 


Cor-ne'li^a 


De-moc'rl-^ui 


E-vag*o-ras 


Cor'ai-ca 


. De'mon 


E-van'der 


Cor'j-don 


Pe-inoph'i4ii« 


Eu-cli'des 


Cras'sm 


De-mos'tlMrBes 


Eu'zHd, Eng. 


Cre'ta 


Deueda'lirQn • 


Eu-phra'tes 


CtbU, Eog. 


Di-a'na 


£u-rip'i-de8 


Croe'sus 


Di'do 


. Eu-ro'pa 


Cro^rtes 


Di-o-cle-ti-a'nas 


<^Eu-ro-p»^HS 


Cu-ri-a'tihi 


Diro-ch'ti-an^ £d^. 


Eu-ryd'irQe 


Cu'ri-o 


Di-o-do'ru8 


Eu-se^i-a 


Cm^tihus 


Di-og'e-ne8 


Eu-se'bi-u8 


Cy'a-ne 


Di^o-nys'i-us 


Eu-tro'pi-a 


Cy-clo'pMi 


Di-ofre-phes 


Eu-tro'pifU6 
: Eu'ty-ches 


Cy'chpsj Eag:. 


Do-mit-i-a^nus 
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HE 
F. 
Faa'tus 
Fei'tiH 
Fla'vi-a 
FlaVi-iui 
Flo'ra 
Flo-ri-a'iiiiB 
Fo'ram ^'pi4 
Fnl'Tl-a 

G. 
Ga-la'U-a 
Gal^a 
Ga-le'nu8 
Ga'Un^ Eng. 
Gal'U-a 
Gaul, Eng. 
Gan'ges 
Gen'se-ric 
Ge-or'gi-ca 
Geor'gies, Eng. 
Ger-ma'ni-a 
G6r-man'i-ciu 
Gro'ci 
Gne'ci-a 
GrsB'ci-a Mag'na 
Gra-nfcus, or 
Granl-cu9 
Gjm-na'si-um 

Gym-no6H)-phis'ts _ ^ 

Jimmos'thphistsy EngH^.p^'Jl'^n 



ID 
He-U-o-do'ros 

Hellea 

Hel-le-^pon'tus 

Hel-ye'U-a 

Her-a-cU'tus 

Her-cii4a'iie>ttm 

Her^cu-lefl 

Her^mefl 

He-rod'i-ciift 

He-rodVtos 

He-«ro-dii8 

Hea-pe'ri-a 

Hes'pe-nis 

Hi-bei^iii*a, and 

Hy*ber'i)d«a 
Hi-emp'«il 
Hl-e-rapVlu 
Hip*poc'ra-te8 
Hip-pod'a-nras 
Ho-Qie'rus 
Ho'mer^ Eng. 
Ho-ra'ti-afl 
H&r'aee^ Eng 
Hor-ten'si-us 
Hos-till-tts 
Hydra 
Hj-emp'aal 
Hy-geW 
Hy-gi'a^ia 
Hy'men 



H. 
Hanni-bal 
Hebe 
Hec'a-le, or 

Hec'ait^ Eng. 
Hec'tor 
Hec.'iM>a 
HeFe-na 
Hel-i-ca'on 
Hel'lrcon 



Hys-Wpes 

I. 

I-aml>e 

Ja'nus 

Ja'son 

I-be'ii-a 

I-be'nis 

I-ca'ria 

I-ca'ri-ns 

Ida 



LA 
I-du'me, and ^ 

Id-u^me'a 
Je-ra'8a4em 
Ig-na'ti-ufl 
in-on 

ni-um, or 11 t-OD 
IMyr^i^cum 
In'di-a 
Indus 
Wni-a 

To-pe, and Jop'pa 
Jo^se'ph^ Fla'yiHis 
Iph-i-ge-ni'a 
I-re'ne 
Ir-e-ne'os 
Tris 

Istlkmus 
I-ta'U-a 
/t'o-Zy, Eng. 
Ju^a 
Ja-de'a 
Jn-gar'tha 
Jn'U-a 
Xu-li-a'nus 
Ju'liron^ Eng. 
Ja'li-us Ce'iar 
Ju'no 
Jn'pi-ter 
Ju-ve-na'lis 
Ju've-nalj Eng. 

L. 
Lac-e-dae'mon 
Lao-e-da&m'o*nes 
Lac-e-{2e-«io%t-aiM, 

Eng. 
La'co 

Lac-tan'ti^na 
Leli-os 
La-er^ti-us ^Di-og'e- 

nes 
La-nu'Ti-am 
La-Qc'o-on 
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LY 


MA 


Lia-odl-ce 


Ly-ce'um 


XA-od-i-ce'« 


Ly-cur'gQ8 


La'ti-um 


Lyd'i-a 


Zja'she-tan 


Ly-san'der 


Lav-i-a'na 


Ly-san'dra 


La-vinl-a 


Ly-sa'ni-as 


Lau'ra 


Lys'i-as 


Le'o 


Ly-sim'a-chus 


Le-oal-Klas 


Ly-sip'pus 


Lepl-dus 


' Ly-sis'tra-tfff 


Les'bus, or Leslras 


Le'the 


«^«w«%««v«««^www.^ 


Leu-cip'pas 


M. • • 


Len-cop'o*l» 


Mac-e-do'D!«a 


Lib'a-nus 


Mae-an'der 


•Wher 


Mae-ce'nae 


Lib'e-ra 


Msn'aolds 


Li-ber'tas 


M8B-onl-de$ 


Lib'y-a 


Mse'vi-a 


Li-ci'nus 


Ma'gi 


Livl-a Dru-sirhi 


Ma'gi-us 


XiVi-us ^ 


Ma^na Or«'ci-a 


Liv'y^ Eng. 


Ma'gus 


Lon«^i'aus 


Ma-jor'ca 


Lu'ca 


Ma'nes 


Lu-ca'na0 


Man'li-us Tor- 


Lu'ean^ Eng. 


qua'tus 


Lu-ci-a'nae 
Ltt'S-an, Eng". 


MarVthon 


Mar-cel'la 


Lu'ci-fer 


Map-ceH^w 


Lu-cill-us 


Mar'ci-a 


Lu-ciria 


Mar-ci-a'na 


Lu'ci-a 


Mar-ske^'na 


Ln'ci-ua 


Mar'cus 


Lu-cre'ti-a 


Ma-ri'a, op Ma'ri-a 


LthcuVlus 


Ma-ri-a'nus 


Lu'na 


Ma-ri'na 


Lu-per'cal 


Ma'ro 


Lu-si-ta'ni-a 


Mars 



Lyb'y-a, orLy-bis'saMar'tha 
Ly-cae'a Mar-ti-a'lis 

Ly-cae'nm Mafti-al^ Efig. 

Ly'ce Mas-i-nis'sa 



MY 

Maa-ri-ta'Di-9 
Me-caB'nas 
. Me'di-a 
Mel-«-a'ger 
Me-lfsa 
Me-lifl'sa 
Me-lis'sus 
Mell-ta 
Mell-tns 
Mel-pom'e-ne 
Mem'non 
Mem'phis 
Me-nan'de'r 
Me-necles 
Mer-cn'ii-tit 
Mer'ctHry^ Ear. 
Mes-o-po-ta'mi-tt 
Mes-sa-U'RR 
Mes-se'ni-a 
Mi-cip'sa 
Midas 
Mi-le'si-m 
Mi-le'ti-a 
Mi-le'tus 
Mi'lo 

Mil-ti'a-dea 
Mi-nerVa 
Mi'nos 
Mi'thras 
Mith-ra-da*te* 
Mit-y-le'ne, and 

Mit-y-le'na 
Mna'son 
Mne-mos'y-De , 
MneHsim'a-chus 
Mo'mus 
Monl-ma 
Mor'phe-QS 
Mo'ses 
Mu'sae 
Mu-ssb'us 
Mysl-a / 
Myt-i-le'ne 



_J 
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OT 

N. . 
Nai'a-des 
Nar-cli'fliis 
Ne'pos 
Nep-tu'nus 
Nep'tuM^ Eng 
Ne-rel-des 
JVeVe-tcfa, Eng 
Ne'ro 
Ner^vi-i 
NcsTtor 
Ni-ca'nor 
Nice 

Nic-o-de'mu8 
NrniM 
Ni'o-be 
No-va'tu8 
Nox 

Nu'ma Pom-piri-as 
Nu'mi-da 
Nu-midl-a 
Nyin'phas 
Nymph$^ Eng. 
Nym'pbis 

o. 

O-ce'a-na 

O-ce'a-nus 

Oc-taVi-a 

Oc-ta'vi-u8 

O-dya'se-a 

O^yS'teif^ Eng. 

O-lym'pi-a 

O-lym'pi-as 

0-lym'pus 

O-nes'i-xnos 

Or^i-gen 

O-ii'on 

Or'phe-us 

0-9l'ri« 

ytho 



PH 
O-yidl-us 
Ov'id^ Eng. 

P. 
Pad'n-a 
Pal-la'di-um 
Pallas 
Palnny'ra 
Pam'phos 
Pam-phyFi-a 
Pan 

Pan-a-ce'a 
Pan-do'ra 
Pa-ooT^mns 
Pan'the-on 
Pan'tbe-U8 or 

Pan'thus 
Pa'pi-as 
Paris 
Par^ma 
Par-iiaB'8ii9 
Par'the-non 
Pat'raos 
Pa-tro'cles 
Pa-tro'dns 
Pania 
Pau-li'na 
Pau-li'nos 

Paulus MrxoyVi'va Pla'to 
Pe-li'des Plei'a-dea 

Pella Plin'i-us 

Pel-o-poD-ne'sus Pliny, Eag. 
Pe-nero-pe Pln-iar^chiis 

Pe'ne-uSjOrPe-ne'usPlu'tarc^ Eng.^ 
Per'ga Pluto 

Pefi-cles Plu'tus 

Per-i-pa-tetl-ci Pollux 
Pet^i-portet-ics, Eng.Pol-y-car'ptis * 
Per-i-to'ni-um Pol-y-^o'rus 

Perti-a Pom-pei'a 

Per'ti-nax Pom-pefi, or 

Phae'don Pom^pefum 



PO 

Pha'e-ton 
Phala-ris 
Pha-le'rus 
Phai>fla'lira 
Phid'i-as 
Phi'la 

Phil-a-delphi-a 
Phil-a-derphu8 
Phi-le'tas 
Phi-Up'pi 
Pliilo 

Phi-lolo-gus 
Phil-o-me'Ia 
Phleg'e^thon 
Pho'ci-on 
PhcBlic 
Phoebus 
Pboe'nix 
Pho-ti'nu8 
. Pi-e'ii-a 
Pi'e-tas 
Pin'da-ru8 
Pin'dus 
Pi'sa 
PUiVli-a 
Pi-sistra-tus 
Pifta-eus 
Pla-cidl-a 
Pla-ciid'l^us ^ 
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RO 


SE 


Pom-ptn-us Nu'ma Ranuy Eng. proo. 


Pom-pill-a 


Rwm 


Pom-pilos 


Ro-ma'ni 


Pom'pus 


Rom'U'lus 


Pon'U-os 


Ros'ci-iM 


Pon'tus 


Rox-a'fia 


Por'cU 


Ru^i-con 


Pre'top 


RuTus 


Praxl-as 




Pri'a-mus 




PriB-ciHa 


S. 


Pro-me'the*i]s 


Sa-^un'tuiB, or 
Sa-guD'tus 


Pro'te-u8 


Pru-den'ti-us 


Sara-mis 


Psy'che 


Sal-ltts'ti-os 


Ptol-e-ma&'us 


Satkui, Eng. 


Ptote-my, Eng. 


Sa-lo'me 


Tore-me 


Sa'mos 


Ptol-e-ma'is 


Sff-mos'a-ta 


faWici^s 


San-cho-ni'a-thon 


PuWicW 


Sap'pho, or Sa'pho 


Pub-lic'o-la 


Sar'di 


PublirUS 


Sai^dinl-a 


Pyg-ma'U-on 


Sat-ur-nali-a 


Py-thago-ras 


Sa-tur'ni-a 


Pythi-as 


ScsB'va 




Se'va 




Scan-di-na'vi-a 


.v.-t. 


Scap'u-la 


qoi-«'tus 


Scipl-o 


Quin-tiM-a'nu8 


Scylla 


Quin-tili'an, Eng. 


Sem-pro'ni-iis 


Qoin'tas Cur'ti-us 


Se-na'tas 


- 


Sen'na, or Se'na 




Sen'e-ca 


R. 


Sep-timl-QS 


Re'mus 


Se-ra'pis 


Rhad-a-man'thus 


Se-re'na 


Rho'de 


Se-re'nus 


Rho'di-a 


Ser^gi-U8 


Rho'dus 


Seruyill-a 


Rhodes^ En^. 


Ser'vi-us Tulli-us 


Ro'ma 


Se-sofi'tris ' 



TE 
Se-ve'ros 
Sex'tQS 

Si'don 

Sil-va'nus 

Si'mon 

Si-monl-des 

Sim-plicl-us 

Smyr'na 

Soc'ra-les 

Sol'y-ma, and 

Sol^-msB 
Sop'a-ter 
Soph'o-cles 
Soph-orois'ba 
So-phro'ni-a 
S«-«ip'a-ter 
So-«ijB'tra-ti]8 
Spar'ta 
Sp%i^ta-cils 
Sphinx 
Steph'a-nus 
Stol-ci 
Styx 
Sui'das 
Syria 
Syl-va'nus 
Syl'vi-a 
Sy'phax 
Syr-a-cu's® 
Syr'orcuse^ Eng, 

T. 

Tacl-tus 
Tar-quinl-us 

Taf^quin^ Eng. 
Tar'sus, or Tar'so* 
Tar'ta-rus 
Tatt'ri 
Tau'riH:a 
Tau'nis 
Te-Iem'a-chos 
Tem'pe 
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TI 
Teu'toHdi, and 
Teu'to-nea 
Thais 
Tha'la 
Tha'les 
Tha-ira 
Tham'y-ris 
The'b® 
Thebes, Eof . 
The-od-o*ri'tat 
The-o-<lo'n» 
The-o-do'si-iw 
The'on 
The*ophl*la8 
The-o-phrafi'tos 
The-o-phy-lac'tus 
Tke-oph'irlact, Bog. 
Ther-mop'y-las 
The'ron 
thes'pis 
Thes-sa'U^a 
Thes'sa-ly, Eng» 
Thes^a-lo-nrca 
Tbes'ty-lk 
Tho'rax 
Thra'ci-a 
Thrace, Eng. 
Thry'us 
Thu-cyd'i-des 
Ti-be'ri-ua 
Ti'bur 
Ti-ci'nus 
Tt'ctn, Eng. 
Tfgils 
Ti-mo'le-on 
Ti'mon ^ 
Ti*mo'the-«s 
Ti-resi-as 
Tit-i-a'nus 
Ti'tian, Ei^. 



VE 
Ti^ini-ua 
Ti'tus 

Tor-qua'tus 
Tra-ja'nua 
Tra'jan,, Eng. 
Trip-tore-mus 
Tris-me-gis'tU8 
Tri'ton 
Tri-um'vi-ri 
Tro'as 
Tro'ja 
Troy, Eng. 
Trophl-muft 
Try-()ho'8a 
Tul'li-us, 
Tutly Eng. 
Tus'cu-lum 
Ty'bur- 
Tych'i-cus 
Ty-ran'nu8 
Ty'rus, or Ty'roa 
Tyre, Eng. 



Vst'kns 

Val-cn-tin-i-a'n«fl ^• 

Fal-en'tin'i^n^ Eng.Xan-tlp'pe 



ZO 
V6«*pa-si-a'niB8 
Ves'pasi-an, ^ag, 
Ves'ta 
Ve-su'vi-us 
Ve-tu'ri-a 
Ve-tu'ri-ns 
Vic'tor 
Vic-to'ri-a 
Vic-to'ri-u8 
Vic-to-ri'na 
Vic-to-ri'ntB 
Vir-giVl-ns 
Fir'gil, Eng. 
Vir-gin'i-a 
Vir-ginl-us 
Vi-tel'li-us 
Vi-tru'vi-U8 
U-lys'ses 
Vo-luip'nt* 
Vo-lum'n«» 
Vo-lum'ni-u8 
U'ti-ca 
Vul-ca'nus 
Vul'can, Eng. 



Va-le'ri-a 

Va-le-ri-a'nus 

Forle'ri-an, Eng. 

Va-IeVi-nd 

Var'ro 

Ve-ne'ti-a 

Fenice, Eng. 

Ven-tid'i-us 

Ve'nus 

Ve-ro'na 

Ve-ro'nes 

Ver're8 



Xan-tip'pu8 * 
Xen-o-do'ru8 
Xen'o-phon 
Xerx'es 



Z. 

Ze'no 

Zen-K)-do'nis 

Zepb'y-rus 

Zor-o-as'ter 

Zos'i-ne 



FINIS. 
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